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PREFAGl. 



The want of a connected History of the province of Qujarit 
having been greatly felt so far back as the year 1850^ the 
Oajanlt Vernacular Society^ then only recently started under 
the fostering care of the lamented Mr. A. K. Forbes, advertised 
that a prize would be awarded for such a history written in 
the vernacular. The present writer was at that time one of 
the senior pupils in the Government English School, and de- 
pending mainly' oh Bird's^ Tran^tatiim of the Mir&t-i- Ahmadi and 
CTtaht Daffff Histoiy of the Mardthisr, fad si^t himi^eif to compile 
a brief compendium of the History of Qujar&t. The book was ap* 
proved of by the Society, and the prize was dnly awiarded; Mr« 
Forbes, in his report of the Society for 1830, wrote its follows:-^ 

'' While on this subject, I may add that I have in my 
possession a compilation by Edalji Dosibhai, written in 
very good Qujariti, and giving a useful summary of the 
Hiatory o£ the province. This may be published imme- 
diately, and may be a very good school-book *'• 

doctor Seaward; in the repiort of the following year, stated^— 

*' The second publication is the History of QujarAli liy 
Edalji Dos&bhai. It is essentially a school-book atiiiP a' 
very useful one too, and is now used in all the Verx^a- 
cular schools of the city. Two hundred copiea were' 
published, of which very few remain ". ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The( author having soon afterwavda obtained service under 
Oovenimeflt» he ooa)d not command tiie leisure necessary for 
sevisiog and republishing the work. Portions of it, however^ 
were wtgHttiti into several of the eSirlier educational text books; 
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and Mr.^Bdjibhai Amichand^ the proprietor of one of the verna- 

cular presses at Ahmad^b&dJ^^j:(]}lji^h^d a third edition on his 
own responsibility. 

' On his retirement from Crovernmenl service, the compiler 
became desirous of re-issuing the book. Since its first public- 
ation, however, in 1850, a vast amount of additional information 
has become available from the Has Mdlii, a storehouse of Qujardti 
folk-lore, and from the researches of Dr. Biihler and other 
eminent scholars. The author also thought it desirable to con- 
tinue the History to the present time, placing under contribu- 
tion for this purpose several of the volumes of the Bombay 
Qazetteer and the official Administration Ileports. In the 
hope that such a connected History from the earliest to the 
latest times may prove useful not only to students iu Gujarat 
itself but to all who take an interest in the country, the author, 
acting on the advice of several of his friends, undertook to com- 
pile the work in English, He was greatly encouraged in his 
endeavours by the Rev. George P. Taylor, B. D., of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission,author of the Student's GujardtiGrammarl 
With a view to ensure correct English idiom and general accu- 
racy, this gentleman very kindly undertook to revise the manu- 
spript, and he further supplied several books on loan from his 
valuable library. Indeed it is owing largely to his cordial as- 
sistance and.encourageinent that the work has now been brought 
to completion, and the author takes the present opportunity of 
expressing his grateful acknowledgments to his kind and es- 
teemed friend. He is also under deep obligation to Mr. E. Giles, 
M. A., Educational Inspector, N. D,, for his kindness in going 
through the whole of the manuscript and for many useful sug- 
gestions and corrections. His warm interest in the work has 
^eatly eMoUtaged-the^axitkoT^ to proceed- witH^ publication.- 



Ill 

The information contained in this History has been gathered 
mainly from the undermentioned sources :— 

1. Mr. A. K. Forbears RAs MAIA. 

2. Mr. Bird's Translation of the MirAt-i-Ahmadi. 

3. Sir £. C. Bayley's Local Muhammadan Dynasties 
of GujarAt. 

4. Lieut. Col. J. W. Watson's History of GujarAt. 

5. Grant DufiTs History of the MarAthAs. 

6. Volumes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the Bombay 
Gazetteer. 

7. Administration Reports. 

Several other trustworthy works by eminent scholars such 
as Sir William Hunter's Indian Empire, Lieut. Col. Tod's RAjas- 
thAn. Mr. Butt's Ancient India, Mr. Eliot's Rulers of BarodA, 
and Elphinstone's History of GujarAt have also been of much use. 

In the spelling of proper names the Hunterian system has 
been followed in the main. 

For the sake of ready reference, in addition to the usual 
index a detailed chronological summary has been given in the 
Table of Contents. 

In conclusion the author begs to state that in the hope of 
making the book as useful as possible, he has spared no pains to 
obtain full and accurate information ; and he will feel himself 
amply rewarded, should his work meet with the approbation 
of the reading public and especially of scholars interested in the 
annals of GujarAt. 
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HISTORY OF GUJARAT, 

PART I. 

EARLY HISTORY, 

HINDU PERIOD. 
Chapter I. 

Krishna, king of Dwfck^. The Pa'ndavs at Vair^t-nagar. Asoka the 
Great. Kanishka extends his conquests as far as Gujardt. His vassals 
become independent under the title of the Eshatrapas. The rule of 
the Gupta, the Valabhi, and the Ch^vad^ dynasties. 

JFrom 1400 B. c. to 942 a. d. 

Very little is known of the early period of the history 
of Gujardt under its ancient Hindu Rulers. The author of 
the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, compiled in or about A. H. 1175 (A. D. 
1761 ) by the then BAdshAhi DiwAn Ali-Muhammad-Khdn, 
in his opening chapter, states that the country of Oujardt was 
once governed by Rajputs and Eolis, and that the Rdj& of 
Kanauj, as the paramount power in Hindustan, used to receive 
tribute from several chiefs^ themselves independent each of 
the others. Evidently Ali-Muhammad-Ehdn had not obtained 
information for the period anterior to Yanr&j's time, and 
his history, therefore, commences only with the reign of that 
king. Regarding the origin of VanrAj, he states that SAvat- 
singh, one of the slaves of the Kanauj RdjA, was put to death 
on a criminal charge, and his house being given up to plunder, 
Sdvatsingh's wife fled towards Qujardt, where she shortly after- 
wards gave birth to a son. This infant it was who subsequently 
became the founder of the city of Anhilvdr Pdtan. 
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Later researches, however, and notably those by Mr. A, 
Kinloch Forbes, author of the Bdsmdli, and C!olonel James 
Tod, the historian of RAjasthdn, have shown that the king- 
dom of Gnjardt existed long before the time of the Chdvadi 
dynasty, and also that Vanrdj, so far from being of low origin, 
was, in reality, of royal parentage. The earliest mention of 
a principality in Gujardt^ that has yet been traced is in the 
Mahdbhdrata, from which it appears that Krishna, now 
worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu, who was an ally of 
the PAndavs, established a principality in Gujarat about 1300 
or 1400 B. C. This principality appears to have been Okhd* 
mandal, which Krishna subjugated after a hard struggle with 
the Kiilds (the ancestors of the present VAghers), and established 
his capital at Dwdrkd. It further appears that the Fandvs, 
in their wanderings (1400 B. C), found VairAt-nagar governed 
by Queen Sadishva of the Bhil race, whose brother Kichak 
was slain by Bhim for an attempt on Draupadi, wife of the five 
P£adavs. The modern town of Dholk^ situated twenty-two 
miles south-west of Ahmadabdd,is supposed to stand on the site 
of this ancient Vairdt-nagar,* but this is doubted by some. 
After this period no further information regarding GujarAt 
is obtainable, until we reach the third century before Christy 
when Asokaf the Great, king of Magadha (Bihdr), who ruled 
from B, C. 263 to 222, caused his famous edicts to be inscribed 
on the rock at Girndr. From this it appears that SourAshtra, or 
at least the greater portion of that peninsula, was under 
the rule of that king, and was probably governed through ■ 
Satraps or Deputies, and their head quarter was, it is believed, 
at Junao-had. We then find that in the first century after 



* Vide Bombay Gazetteer Vol, IV, page 337. ^ 

t This king belonged to the Maiirya dynasty, vide Bombay Qazetteel* 
Vol; Villi page 272. 



3 EAELT PERIOD. 

Christ, the great conqueror Kanishka,^^ who ruled from Kdbul 
and Yarkand as far as Agra, extended his conquests to 
Gujarat A race of rulers known as the Kshatrapas, held 
sway in GujarAt, as the vassals of Kanishka, but these appear to 
have become independent during the time of that king's succes- 
sors. They are supposed to have conquered Kachh, which re- 
mained a portion of the Gujard^t principality in the time of the 
Valabhis also,Broach-|*and Cambay J( Khambhdy at)appear to have 

formed portions of their dominion. The Kshatrapas are known 
as powerful monarchs. Probably they worshipped both the Sun 
and the Fire. On their coins,§ the monarch is depicted wearing 
the Macedonian helmet, while the reverse shows a fire altar 
and representation of the sun and moon. They appear to 
have been overthrown by Gautamputra, the Andhra king of 
the Deccan, about A. D. 330, who, it is probable, held possession 
of Saurdshtra for about a century. But the Guptas of Kanauj, 
who ruled between the GangA and the JamnA, were about that 

* Colonel Jumes Tod, late Political Agent, Western Rj(jputdnd, in his 
annalfl of Rdjasthin, Vol. I page 233, calls the invader by the name of 
Kanek-Sen, a descendant of the faraons J^dja Rdm of Ayodhy^, and adds 
that he wrested dominion from a prince of the " Prammara" ( probably 
Parmir) race, and founded Wadnagar ( A. D. 144). For the yeara and 
ooios of Kauishkas reign, see pages 213 to 221 of Indian Antiquary Vol.X. 

t Broach is a very ancient town, and belonged to the Maurya Emgs, 
and afterwards to the Dddds, of whose time several coins and inscriptions 
have been foand. Its original name is Bhrigukachha, or Bhrigukshetra, 
t. €., the field of Bhrigu Rishi its founder. 

X Cambay is also an ancient town. Its original name wad Skamhha- 
Tirth and also Trdmbdvati. For further details see Bombay Gazetteer 
Volume VI, page 213, also Asiatic Researches Volume IX, pages 117-244, 
and Sir H. EUiot's History of India, Vol. V, page 143. 

§ The Rev. Mr. Taylor of the Irish Presbyterian Church had recently 
the good fortune to procure in the Ahmad^b^ Bazdr a coin corresponding 
exactly with the description here given. 
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time rising into power, and king Chandragupta IL sent an 
army under the command of his son Kum&r-p&l to Saur&^htra, 
which he conquered in or about 432, and placing a vice-regent, 
named Chakrapd.], at Yamansthali (the modem Yanthli) to rule 
in his behalf he returned to Kanauj. There is an inscription of 

the time of Kumdrpdl's successor Skandhagupta on the rock 
at Jun&ghad, which shews that the Sudar^ana lake at the 
foot of GirnAr, which had burst its embankment seven years 
previously in consequence of excessive rain, was repaired in 

the 137th year of the Gupta era, that is in A, D. 456. Chakra- 
p&l also erected the temple of Vishnu on the top of the Jayanta 
hill the next year. It thus appears that the Guptas ruled su- 
preme in Saurdshtra about that time. Skandhagupta seems to 
have been the last of the more powerful of the Gupta Kings, 
In his time his Sendpati ( Commander-in-Chief ) Bhatdrk, of 
the Ghelot race, came with a large army to Saurdshtra, 
and made his rule firm in that province. After Skandha's 
death in or about A. D. 468, and during the decline of the 

Guptas ( who were finally overthrown by the foreign Huns ), 
BhatArk assumed the title of King of Saurdshtra, and founded 
the city of Valabhipur (about A, D, 479) which soon was made 
the capital, a lieutenant being left at VAmansthali. Traces 
of the/ancient city are yet to be seen near the little town 
of ValA*, situated about eighteen miles to the north-west 
of BhAvnagar. Of the existence and importance of this Vala- 
bhipur there can be no manner of doubt. Its name frequently 

occurs in old manuscripts, and is mentioned in an inscription^ 

♦ Chief town of a 3rd Class State of that name under the present K^ 
thi^wdr Political Agency. The present Chief is a Bhai^d of the Thakor 
i)f Bhivnagar, * 

t See Indian Antiquary Vols. XI, page 305, XIV. pages 75 and 339| 
and XV. page 336, 
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on an ancient ruined temple in the territory of the 'R&n& of 
Udaipur, as well as in several other inscriptions and copper 
plates. Hiuen-Tsiang, the celebrated Chinese Buddhist priest, 
who travelled in India between A. D. 629 and Q4iD, describes 
Valabhipur as a flourishing opulent city, possessing more than 
a hundred Buddhist monasteries. There were about a hundred 
families each possessing a fortune of upwards of a crore of 

rupees. The king's name has been given by this traveller, as 
Dhrou-Bhatta, son-inlaw of SilAditya, the king of Kanauj. 
There is also an era called the Valabhi era, which dates from 
A. D. 318 ( Vikram Samvat* 375 ). It is the same as the 
Gupta era, which the Yalabhis appear to have adopted out of 
deference to their former rulers. 

Not much is known of the doings of the Valabhipur 
kings. As regards their number and names the genealogical 
table given in Appendix B from the Kdthidwdr Gazetteer, is 
based upon the information collected by the eminent scholar, 
Dr. GeorgBUhler, 

The destruction of Valabhipur has been popularly attri- 
buted to the wrath of a sage named Dhundlimal, who begged 
in vain for alms from the inhabitants^ but this storyf is so 
utterly improbable, that no detailed account of it seems neces- 
sary. Having regard to the natural features of the country 
round about Vali, and to the tradition that the rocks of 
Chamirdi were once washed by the waters of the ocean, 
the conjecture that a serious inundation may have been the 
cause of the destruction of Valabhipur is not improbable. All 



• This era is popularly supposed to have been founded to commemo- 
raie the victory of the famous King Vikram ^ity a over the Scythians, 
hat there is great controversy regarding the matter and the point does not 
appear to have iSden yet settled. 

t SMpege 14 of theBiUi Uti^. 
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authors, however, agree in affirming that the city was sacked 
and overthrown by foreign invaders. The R4s M&\& states 
that in the time of the last Sildditya, a Mdrw^i named Kaku 

left his native town PAli, and settled in Valabhipur, where, 
though originally he had been so poor that he was known by 
the appellation of " Rank " ( poverty -sticken ), he in time 
amassed vast wealth. One day the king's daughter observed, 
in the tresses of "Rank's" daughter, a rich gold comb, studded 
with valuable jewels, but on her expressing a desire to possess* 
herself of the same. Rank would not consent to part with the 
precious ornament at any price. Thereupon the king caused 
it to be wrested from him by force, but this act of injustice led 
to the ruin of SilAditya, for the MarwAdi merchant resolved 
on vengeance, and heedless of all consequences to his country, 
waited on a foreign emperor, and, offering an immense sum for the 
assistance his troops could render, while also holding out hopes 
of rich plunder, induced him to advance against Valabhipur. 

Under this promise the emperor invaded India with a 
large army, and defeated and killed SilAditya, after which the 
capital Valabhipur was pillaged and destroyed. The exact 
year of this invasion, and the name of the king who effected 
the destruction, nowhere appear. The Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone conjectures that the emperor may have been 

Nausherwdn the Just, but that king ruled in Persia from 
A. D. 531 to 579, when Valabhipur appears to have been en- 
joying peace under its own kings. Hence, though it is true 

that this king carried his arms into India, still he could not 
have been the destroyer of Valabhipur. Mr, Elphinstone 
indeed gives A. D, 524 as the year of the destruction of 
Valabhipur, but that year must be incorrect, inasmuch-as 
the account of Hiuen-Tsiang shows Valabhipur to have 
been in a flourishing condition at the time of his visit in or 
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about A. D. 640, There is, therefore, every reason to believe 
that the foreigners who overthrew Valabhipur were some 
early Arab invaders, who returned as rapidly as they came. 
After the fall of Valabhipur the inhabitants appear to have 
dispersed to different localities, and to have founded other 
towns, among which were BAli, Sundari, Nandol in Marwai', 
and Panchisar. 

It was at the last mentioned place that the fortunes of the 
kingdom of Gujardt revived under the ChdvadA dynasty, but 
whether these CbAvadAs were in any way connected with the 
Sil&ditya family has not been ascertained. The last king of 
the new dynasty was Jaysheker, during whose reign, in or 
about 696 A. D., an eloquent but fanatical bard, named Shan- 
kar, fulfilling the Gujariti saying num ^Rn J^Hn^fl ^\\ft/ ^ii*^, 
( a foolish friend may prove an enemy ), brought ruin upon 
his king and country. It happened that this bard, in the 
course of his begging-excursions abroad, entered the presence 
of Rdjd Bhuwar of KalyAn in the Deccan.* The king being in 
open Darbdr, surrounded by his courtiei-s and nobles, Shankar 
sang some verses in tlie monarch's praise. The king was pleased 
with the composition, and, when presenting tlie bard with the 
usual robe of honour, enquired of him, as to liis name and 
home« In proud reply Shankar spoke in terms of unmeasured 
eulogy of his own country, GujarAt, with its capital PanchA- 
sar, and extolled so highly the valour of its sovereign. Jay- 
sheker, and of his general SurpAl, that jealousy was at once 
kindled in the breast of RAja Bhuwar. He determined on 
speedily subduing Gujardt, and soon an army under the com- 
mand of his chief general, named Mir, was marching towards 
PanchAsar. It halted when only six miles from the capital. 



• According to Dr. BUbler Kaly^ was situatv^d near Eanauj; 
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where, -however, it was surprised and completely Fonted by 
Surp^l and the Qujardt troops. Mir, having lost several of his 
officers, retreated in great confusion towards Kaly&n. When 
still eight*days distant from that city, Bdji Bhuwar joined the 
army with large reinforcements, and inspiring his soldiers with 
fresh courage, placed himself at their head. A second advance 
was made against Panchdsar. After closely besieging the city 
for some fifty-two days, during which Surpdl bravely repulsed 
several attacks, Bhuwar BAjd sought to corrupt that general 
from his allegiance to Jaysheker. But the brave Bajput scorn- 
fully rejected all such overtures, declaring that he was as in- 
separable from his king, as is water from the milk with which 
it has been mixed. 

After this the siege was still continued, and Jayasheker 
found his troops were being seriously reduced in number. An- 
xious to preserve his dynasty, he besought Surpdl, whose sister 
he had married, to convey her to some place of security. To 
this SurpAl and the Rdni consented with great reluctance, and 
the two managed to escape from the besieged city, after 
which they took their course towards a forest. RAjA Bhuwar 
now offered to leave Jayasheker in undisputed possession of 
his territory on condition of his tendering his submission in 
the usual form, holding grass in his mouth, and bowing to the 
conquerer's feet, his hands being for the time tied behind him. 
Jayasheker, however, I'eplied that he would prefer death in the 
battle-field to such humiliation, and a fierce fight ensued, in 
which Jaysheker fell, sword in hand. King Bhuwar to mark his 
esteem of the valour of his adversarj", performed in person the 
funeral rites, observing that Jaysheker was an honour to those 
who had given him birth. 

Gujardt thus passed under the dominion of . the KalyAn 
King, who, after receiving the submission of the chiefs of 
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Kachh and Sorath, and spending a short time at Pancliasar, 
returned to his capital, leaving a governor to administer the 
affairs of the newly acquired province. 

Surp&l, having, in the meantime, left hfs sister in the 
forests, was himself returning without delay to Jaysheker's 
assistance, when he heard of the latter's defeat and death. 
His first impulse was to rush on the enemy's camp, and thus 
share in the fate of the king, but on reflexion he resolved 
rather to avenge his master, and, if possible, regain the country 
on behalf of the infant prince whose birth his sister was ex- 
pecting. Accordingly he withdrew to the forests and mountains 
of QirnAr, whence, with a few chosen followers, he issued out 
from time to time to molest the deputy of Rajd Bhuwar. 

The Rani Rupsundari, after her brother's departure, met 
in the forest a kind-hearted Bhil woman, w^ho, recognizing at 
once that she was a lady of high rank, gave her shelter, and 
promised to procure her food and necessaries. In her humble 
abode, at the full moon of VaishAkh, Samvat 752 ( A. D. 696 ) 
a son, destined to be the future king of GujarAt, was born to 
the Rini. Six years she patiently spent with her infant in 
the forest, after which period, however, a Jain Monk named 
Shilgun Suri, while on his way through the jungle, saw the 
prince sleeping in a cradle that was suspended from the 
branches of a tree, and, being struck with the child's noble ap- 
pearance, made enquiries of the mother. Learning from her 
who she was, the pious monk took both the mother and child 
with him to his monastery, treating them with every token of 

respect. The child now received the name of Van-RAj (forest 
king) by reason of his birth in the jungle. The next few 
years were spent in the monk's retreat at or near RAdhanpur,* 

• Now belougiug to jSawab Bismilla KLau of the celebrated 
BiCbi family. 

2 
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until, at length, the time came when the boy could safely join 
his maternal uncle Surp&l in the fastnesses of Gimdr. Here 
he accompanied his uncle in many of his daring exploits, and 
bore himself in all so well, that Surpdl grew confident of 
speedily realizing his long cherished hopes. When Van-Eij 
was only fourteen years of age, his uncle died, and the youth 
had henceforth to rely solely upon his own ability and re- 
sources for the recovery of his father's throne. He first nomi- 
nated those who had been of service to him during his mis- 
fortune to high honours, which were, however, for a long time 
merely nominal. But at length an opportunity occurred fa- 
vourable to the establishment of an independent kingdom. EAjA 
Bhuwar had assigned the revenues of Gujardt to his daughter, 
and one day, as her oflScers who had come to collect the tribute 
were returning to Kalydn with a vast amount of treasure and 
many swift Kathidwddi horses, Van-Rdj attacked the party, 
and, killing their chief, became possessed of immense booty. 
This enabled Van-Raj to carry into effect his long contemplated 
plans, and in Samvat 802 (A. D. 746) he founded the once 
famous city of Anhilwdr, in which he was formally enthroned 
on the 7th of Maha Vad. Hither his mother Rupsundari and 
the spiritual preceptor Shilgun Suri, who had so long protected 
her, were safely brought, and the image that they worshipped 
was installed in a temple under the name of Panchasar Pdras- 
nath. The power of the Solanki dynasty of Bhuwar Rdja was, 
in process of time, destroyed throughout the province, and 
Anhilwdr remained the capital of Gujarat until the year 1412 
A. D., when Sultan Ahmad founded the city of Ahmaddbad on 
the bank of the Sdbarmati river. Anhilwdr is said to owe its 
name to the fact that when Van-Rdj was in search of a site for 
the city, Anhil, a shepherd, consented to make known a suit- 
able spot on the express condition that the city, when built, 
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should be named after himself. The king, true to his pro- 
mise, gave it the name of Anhilw^r. In course of time, how- 
ever, as the population and prosperity of the place increased, 
and it became more definitely the city of the province, it came 
to be frequently called Patau ( the city ) and often the two 
names were combined in the compound form of Anhilwdr Pdtau, 

The reign of Van-Edj lasted sixty years, and at his death 
in A. D. 806, he left the kingdom, which he had re-established 
by his own valour, in a prosperous condition. 

His successor to the sovereignty was his son Yog-RAj, who, 
like his father, possessed military talents. He is also said to 
have been conspicuous for literary ability. During his reign 

of thirty -five years, he largely increased the extent and re- 
sources of his kingdom. 

Very little has been recorded in connexion with the re- 
maining five kings of the ChdvadA dynasty. Their reigns, 
however, appear to have been prosperous, their dominion was 
extended in various directions, and, according to the accounts of 
Arabian travellors, the capital Anhilwdr Pdtan continued to be 
a centre of increasing commerce, 

S&mant Singh, the last of the Chdvadd dynasty, had no 
male issue, but he had given his sister in marriage to a chief of 
that same Solanki race to which belonged the RAjA Bhuwar 
who had efiected the ruin of Van-RAj's father and the destruc- 
tion of the Panchdsar kingdom. A son of this sister, named 

Mul-RAj, was adopted by SAmant Singh, who one day, in a 
drunken bout, abdicated in his nephew's favour. Though he 
revoked his abdication after returning to a sober state, the 
nephew, nevertheless, laid claim to the Sovereignty, and, col- 
lecting some'troops, overpowered and slew the king. Mul-Rdj 
fortliwith usurped the throne, and to guard against possible 
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rebellions, caused all the kinsmen of his mother (who had died 
when giving him birth) to be put to death. Thus the kingdom 
of GujarAt passed from under the sway of the ChavadAs, and 
came under the dominion of the Solankis, 

The Table in Appendix C gives the dates of the reign of 
each king of the ChAvadA dynasty. 

Before concluding this chapter, it is desirable to notice 
briefly the arrival during this period, and subsequent settle- 
ment in GujarAt, of tlie PArsis, a people now so widely known 
for their enterprise, especially in commercial matters. It would 
be foreign to the purpose of this work to narrate the circum- 
stances that led to their losing their empire, one of the earliest 
and most illustrious in ancient history. SufKce it here to 
mention that in A. D. 641 their independence was finally 
overthrown by the rising power of the Arabs. In consequence of 
the fierce religious persecution that ensued, during which many 
of the Iranians accepted the Muhammadan faith, the greater 
portion of those who still clung to their own religion felt they 
could preserve it only by quitting their beloved native land. 
India had long been known to them. Their religious as well as 
political connexion with it had commenced in very ancient times. 
The expedition of Darius, son of Hystaspes (B. C. 521) is well 
known, and the PanjAb appears to have been a dependency of 
Persia from that year till B. C. 350. King BehrAm sumamed 
Gor is known to have paid a visit to India in the fifth century 
A. D., to gain allies in his struggles wnth the Scythian tribes of 
White Huns and to have formed a matrimonial connexion with 
the house of a Hindu Prince.* NausherwAn the Just and his 
grandson Khushro Parvez were connected by treaties with se- 
veral Hindu Kings. Khushro Parvez's son Siiiroveyh is, indeed, 

* See Dutt's ancient India Vol. TIT Page 61. 
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credited with having exiled his seventeen brothers to India when 
he mounted the throne of Persia, and from them are said to have 
descended certain royal families and races.^ Under these cir- 
cumstances, the persecuted Persians naturally turned their eyes 
towards India, the people of which countiy, being well ac- 
quainted with their former greatness, might be expected to 
grant them an asylum. They accordingly embarked in several 
ships, and landed at Diu near the gulf of Cambay, in or about 
A. D. 697. At this place they stayed for nineteen years, when, 
for reasons not now known, they left that island, and after a 
perilous voyage, arrived at SanjAn, which, though now included 
in the Thdna District, is naturally a portion of Gujardt. San- 
jAn was, at that period, under the rule of a king named JAde 
B&nA who, after becoming acquainted with the circumstances 
that led to their seeking a refuge in his kingdom, and after 
informing himself of the principles-f* of their religion, gave 
them permission to settle in his dominion on certain con- 
ditions. The chief of these conditions were that the PArsis 
should cease to bear weapons, that they should adopt the 
language of the country in preference to their mother tongue, 
that at their marriages they should perform certain additional 



* For further details, see Asiatic Researches Vol : IX, pages 117- 
244. See also pages 325 and 377 of part 2 of Colonel Alexander Walker's 
Beport regarding suppression of Female Infanticide, in which Persia is 
stated to have been the original residence of the J^dej^ RKjpnts, and 
the word Jiim to have been derived from the Persian monarch Jamshed 
the fourth in descent from Kayomurz ( snpposed to be the first of 
the present race of mankind and the first monarch of Persia. See his- 
torical account of that country by J. B. Fraser, second edition page 102 ). 
See also note C on fire worship in upper India in Sir H. Elliot's History 
of India volume 5. 

t The sixteen shfokas or stan/iui in which these principles were for- 
molated are contained in the appendix to Dr. Burgess' Notes of his visit to 
Qnjariit and in Mr. Do5j4bhai Frdmji Kariikd's history of the P^rsis. 
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ceremonies in accordance with prevalent Hindu customs, and 

that their women, though allowed to retain the Sadi'd (shirt) 

and Kusti (sacred thread), emblems of the Zoroastrian religion, 

should adopt the dress of Hindu females. The Pdrsis accepted 

these conditions, and settled at SanjAn ( A. D. 716 ) * whence, 

in time, they sent out several colonies, amongst others to Nav- 

sdri, Cambay, Broach, Surat, Varidv and Ankleshvar. It should 

be mentioned that about four centuries later, one of the Eind's 

successors abrogated the prohibition to bear arms. At that 

time AlA-ud-din Khilji's army, under the command of Alaf- 

Khdn, when invading Gujardt and the Deccan, had approached 

Sanjdn, whereupon the Pdrsis, in grateful remembrance of the 

shelter given by the Rand's ancestor, responded to his request 

for military assistance. A body of fourteen hundred Zoroas- 

trians came to his aid, and repulsed Alaf-Khdn. Both the Pdrsi 

commander Ardeshir and the Rdnd were, however, killed in a 

subsequent attack on Alaf-Khdn's return with fresh re-inforce- 

ments, and^ on the latter taking the town of Sanjdn, the Pdrsis 

were compelled to remove elsewhere, 



•" ' ~ " -- |- , 



♦ SamV-at 772) Shr^wan Shud 9th, corresponding to Valsd-e-Zal^i 
year 85, noonth Tir^ day Bahman, is the date of this settlement as given 
by Dastur Aspandi^r K^mdin, high piiest of tfie Pdrsis at Broach, in a 
pamphlet written by him in A» D- 1826, and quoted in Mr, t)osiibhiii 
Framji*s History of the Pdrsis, vol. 1, page 30i 
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Chapter IL 

THE SOLANKI DYNASTY. 

The reign of Mulrjij, Chdmund, 
Yalabhsen and Durlabhsen. 

From 942 to 1022 a. d. 

Mul-Rdj the first king of the above named dynasty com- 
menced his reign in A. D, 942. His energies had soon to be em- 
ployed in protecting his kingdom from twopowerful enemies,who, 
owing to the destruction of the ChAvadA dynasty were teilapted 
to invade GujarAt almost simultaneously. These were : — 

1. The RdjA of NdgororSambhar (the present Ajmer) 

from the North. 

2. The RajA of TelingdnA from the South. 

Mul-Bdj established himself in the strong fortress of Kanth 
Kot on the frontier of Kachh, and, seeing that it would not be 
possible to cope with both the powerful enemies at one and the 
same time with success, he induced the Ajmer chief by large 
presents to retire to his own country. Mul-Raj then attacked 
tlie army from TelingdnA, and put it to flight with the loss 
of its general* 

Freed thus from fear of foreign invasion, Mul-Rdj turned 
bis attention to the capital, where he caused several temples 
to be built. At this period, also, he commenced the erection 
of the famous temple of Rudra-Mal at Shristhal ( the present 
Siddhpur ), a town held in great sanctity by the Hindus. 

While Mul-RAj was reigning at Anhihvdr, the King in the 
peninsula of Sorath was one Grah Ripu, described as a demon 
in the ancient Hindu works. Grah Ripu was very powerful, 
and his stronghold of ^imansthali (the modern Vanthali), near 
Qim&r, was considered impregnable. He was also most tyrannical 
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and oppressed his subjects and the pilgrims that resorted to 
Soinndth-Xlahadev. Tradition says that one day the Mahddev 
appeared to Mul-Raj in a dream, and directed him to destroy 
GrahRipuand hisdomons. Mul-Rdj, accordingly, after consulting 
his ministers, determined to carry out the wishes of the Mahddev, 
who had promised him victory. Ho summoned his allies, and 
marched against Sorath at the head of a large army among the 
acclamations of his subjects, who, as is usual on such occasions, 
thronged in great numbers to witness the military procession. 

Grah Ripu, hearing of the approach of Mul-RAj, also as- 
sembled bis army, and called his friend Ldkha, the Itaj& of 
Kachh, and also the Sindhu Rdji, to his aid. A sanguinary 
battle ensued, in which the Gujarat army was victorious, and 
Grah Ripu's army took to flight. Grah Ripu was himself struck 
down by the hand of Mul-Raj, and taken prisoner. His ally 
LAkhd then proposed negotiations, but Mul-Raj refusing to listen, 
L£khA assailed him with great fury, and fell in the contest, 
pierced by Mul-RAj's spear (A. D. 956). Thus complete victory 
crowned the expedition of the -Gujardt king, who made his 
obeisance to the idol of SomnAth, and eventually returned to his 
capital with his army, bringing as plunder a vast amount of 
treasure and a number of elephants taken from the enemy. 

Mul-Rdj, during his glorious reign of 56 years, extended the 
limits of the kingdom of Gujardt very considerably. By 
LAkha's death lie gained possession of Kachh, in addition to 
Sorath of which he became the lord by the fall of Grah Ripu. 
Several kings, to propitiate his favour, used to send him pre- 
sents of gold, jewels and other valuable articles. On one occa- 
sion an ambassador from Lath* brought from his Raji the 

* Sir William Hunter includes in the Lath country, the Colleo- 

torates of Surat, Broach, Kaira and parts of Bafoda. The grants published 

in the Indian Antiquary Vol. XII, pages 196 to 205 and Vol. XIV, pages 
196 to 203, support this view. 
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present of an elephant, which having been pronounced by the 
astrologers as of bad omen, the king not only contemptuously 
turned away the ambassador and refused the present, but, when 
a favourable opportunity presented itself, even attacked the 
L&th country. During this expedition he was accompanied 
by his son Ch&mund, who, leading the van of the Gujardt army, 
killed the prince of Ldth in battle. Thus Ldth also was an- 
nexed to the Gujardt kingdom. 

Towards the end of his reign Mul-Bdj suffered deep re- 
morse for having unjustifiably killed his mother's kinsmen. 
In order to expiate his crimes he made frequent fasts, took vows, 
went on pilgrimages, and gave large presents to Brdhmans, At 
length he resolved to abdicate the throne, and take up his abode 
in the holy town of Siddhpur, then known by the name of 
Shristhal. Here he invited learned Brahmans* to settle with 
their families, and prostrating himself before them offered them 
his kingdom. The wise men, however, refused the gift, saying 
they Would not be able to maintain possession of the kingdom. 
Mol-Rdj, therefore, alienated Siddhpur, Sihor and several vil- 
lages for the endowment of the temples and support of the 
Brahmana ( A. D. 997 ). He also granted Vald to certain Brdh- 
mans, but left its government in the hands of its chieftain. 
The latter is said to have been a descendant of Ebhal Yald, 
who flourished in or about 295 A. D., and concerning whom the 



^ Tbo folIowiDg is a list of the families \rhich emigrated to Siddhpur 
under Mul-R^j's patronage :— 

105 from Pray^(All^hdbW). 100 from Gang^Dwir. 
100 from Chyawun Ashranu 100 from Kaemesha Aranya* 
SOO from Eapy^ Eubja. 100 from Benares. 

404 fh>m Kuru Kshetra. 

Vide Forbes Rismili, page 49* 

3 
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following vers6» given in the Edthidwdr Gazetteer, is still at 
times sung : — 

" At WadhwAn resides Ebhal who can withstand thd 
onset of 200,000 men ; 

He defeated the Irdnis with his spear> 
Of which the Sun is witness ". 

MuI-RAj also added much to the importance of Cambay by 
settling there a colony of the newly arrived BrAhmans and 
granting them a piece of land, about twenty square miles in 
extent, near the place where the Mahi enters the ocean^ which 
the BrAhmans selected as the most holy place near the temple 
of KumArikA. This grant appears to have been accompanied by 
the transfer of Cambay to its present site. Before this the 
city is supposed to have stood three miles inland. The temple 
of Kumdrikd is said to have been situated on the ground at 
present occupied by the English Factory building. 

After making these and other magniiScent gifts, MuI^RAj 
abdicated his throne in favour of his eldest son Chdmund^ and 
in his beautiful palace EamiAshrum, (the house of delights) at 
Siddhpur, spent the remainder of his days in religious devotion* 

RAjA Chdmund's reign lasted only for twelve years and 
four months, but it was one of peace and prosperity. Some 
historians, however, place in his reign the invasion of Qujardt 
by Mahmud of Ghazni and the sack of the famous temple of 
SomnAth, but this cannot be correct, for, according to the best 
authorities, the invasion in question took place in A. H. 460, 
A. D. 1024, and thus sixteen years subsequent to the close of 
Chdmund's reign. In 1025, Bhim-Dev was king of AnhilwAr 
and if his grand-father ChAmund was then alive, though in 
retirement, the mistake might readily be made of ascribing 
Hahmud's invasion to the period of ChAmund's reign instead 
of merely to his life-time. 
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In A. D. 1009, Ch^mnnd EAjA abdicated, as his father had 
done before him, in favour of his eldest son Valabh, and pro- 
ceeded to Benares on pilgrimage. On his way thither the RajA 
of Milwi insulted hira by taking from him his umbrella and 
other royal insignia. On his return Chdmund informed his 
son of the insult done to him, so Valabh marched with an army 
to Milwd to punish the offender. On the road, however, he 
succumbed to an attack of small-pox. The army, therefore, 
returned in great grief to Gujardt^ and Chdmund then seated 
his second son Durlabhsen on the throne, himself returning as 
a penitent to Sukal Tirth* on the bank of the Narbadd, where 
he passed the remainder of his days. 

Durlabh reigned for about eight years. He built several 
temples and the Durlabh-Sarovar ( tank ) at AnhilwAr. His 
younger brother was NAg-Rdj, and the wives of both these 
brothers were daughters of the king of MArwdr. Durlabh had 
no male issue, but Ndg's wife gave birth to a son (Bhim-Dev), 
destined to become famous in the annals of Gujardt. When this 
nephew grew up to manhood, Durlabh resigned the kingdom 
into his hands, and both he and his brother Ndg-Bdj retired as 
penitents, leaving to Bhim-Dev the burden as well as the 
splendour of a vast dominion. ( A. D. 1022 ), 



4» This plac^ is about ten miles above the town of Broach and a great 
lair is annually held there on the daj of the full moon of the month of 
Kictik(NoTember}at which about twenty five thousand pilgrims aM^mble. 
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Chapter III. 

BBiac-Dsv I, Mahmud of Ghazni's invasion of Qujardt. 

From 1022 to 1072 a. d. 

Soon after the accession of Bhim-De v a great calamity befell 
the kingdom of Anhilwdr. Mahmud, king of Ghazni in Afghd- 
nistdn, whose name has already been mentioned, bad, while 
Gujardt was enjoying peace under its Hindu rulers, made no.less 
than fifteen expeditions against other parts of India, and bad 
conquered Lihor, Mirat, Delhi and other cities in the North. 

In A.H. 41 6, A. D. 1024, Mahmud made his sixteenth expe- 
dition with a view to destroy the famous temple of Somndth, 
and thus strike a heavy blow at idolatry. In September of 
that year he left Ghazni by way of MultAn, took Ajmer, and, 
leaving the mountain of Abu in the rear, arrived by forced 
marches at AnhilwAr. Bhim-De v probably not being fully 
prepared to meet him fled, and Anhilwdr fell into the hands of 
the invader. Mahmud then made his preparations for mar- 
ching on Somndth, and in the month of January 1025 A. D., 
reached that place. 

Here, notwithstanding the suddenness and rapidity of 
Mahmud's approach, the Hindus collected in large numbers, 
and made a bold stand in defence of their religion. On the 
first day of the attack by the Muhammadan troops the battle- 
ments were cleared by Mahmud's archers, and the Hindus, di- 
spirited by the fierceness of the onset, had nearly lost the day. 
Instead of remaining firm at the ramparts they crowded into 
the precincts of the temple, and prostrating themselves with 
tears in their eyes before the idol implored its aid. The Mu- 
hammadans immediately seized the opportunity 6hus offered 
by the temporary desertion, and, having applied their scaling 
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ladders to the strong walls, mounted them with shouts of 
" Allahu Akbar " (God is most great). The Rajputs, however, 
rallied in defence, and fought with such vigour that by evening 
the Muhammadans, unable to retain the footing they had 
gained, had to retire. 

The next day the attack was renewed, but the assailants, as 
soon as they scaled the walls, were hurled down by the besieged. 

The third day the princes who had arrived to the rescue 
of the garrison, hoping to divert Mahmud from the attack, 
presented themselves in order of battle. Mahmud, leaving a 
force to prevent the garrison sallying out, himself advanced to 
meet them. The contest was maintained with great furj' on 
both sides, and the arrival of Bhim-Dev with reinforcements 
discouraged the Muhamadan troops very much. Mahmud, 
perceiving this, himself strove to cheer his soldiers, and soon 
thereafter made such a vigorous attack, that the ranks of the 
Hindus broke, and five thousand of them lay dead on the battle- 
field. The garrison, seeing this, abandoned the defence, and 
fled by a gate towards the sea. The Muhammadans were thus 
masters of the district including the neighbouring town of 
Pdtan Somndth. 

Mahmud now entered the celebrated temple. It was a 
superb building of hewn stone. Its spacious roof was supported 
by pillars carved and set with precious stones. So numerous 
and brilliant were the jewels, that a single lamp is said to have 
sufficed to light the sanctuary in which the idol was enshrined. 
The image itself stood nine feet high above the floor of the 
temple, and reached six feet deep below. It was daily bathed 
in water brought all the way from the Ganges by water-carriers 
stationed at different places. Mahmud gave orders to destroy 
the shrine and to break the idol in pieces. He proposed to 



bury some of the fragments under the threshold of the mosque 
of Ghazni,and others at theentrace to his own residence in that 
city, in order that they might be trodden under foot by the 
believers. While the work of demolrtion was proceeding, the 
devotees offered Mahmud an enormous ransom if he would desist 
from further mutilation ; but the only reply received from him 
was that he would rather be known as the destroyer than as 
the seller of idols. So the work of destruction continued, and, 
ultimately, in addition to the precious stones above mentioned, 
a large amount of treasure is said to have been found concealed 
in the vaults. 

Having made the requisite arrangements at Somndtb, 
Mahmud marched on the fort of Ganddbd,^^ situated about 68 
miles from Anhilwdr to which Bhim-Dev had fled. On arrival 
he found it to be a fortification surrounded by deep water on 
all sides. Two divers were brought to him, who infonued 
Mahmud that there was a ford, but that if the tide came in 
as they were crossing all would perish. Mahmud, therefore, 
after humbly invoking the aid of the Almighty, set out at an 
hour when the tide was low, and, advancing through the water 
with his cavalry, safely landed them below the fortification walls. 
Seeing this, Bhim-Dev took to flight, and the fort fell an easy 
prey to the invader, who here also obtained enormous booty. 

Mahmud, thus victorious, returned to Anhilwdr, and, being 
much pleased with the open, extensive country, its rich soil, 
and good climate, expressed a desire to stay in Qujar&t for 
some years. His nobles, however, dissuaded him from this 
intention, representing that Gujardt was too distant from his 
own country, which was inhabited by a hardier race of people. 

C 

«i Supposed to be the present waste site of Ghandvi on the K^thi^wir 
Coast. 
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Hence after lingering only a few months in the Province the 
Snltdn determined to return to Ghazni, taking with him the 
treasure and jewels obtained from Somnd>th.^ 

Before leaving Gujardt, the Sultdn considered it politic to 
place it in charge of some one chosen from among the people 
of the country, who would be under pledge to govern it for 
Mahmud as his deputy and send him the annual tribute. The 
nobles informed him that of the old dynasty Uiere were two 
men known as DAbisAlims,f one of whom was ruling in a 
distant part of the country, and the other wandering abroad a9 
an anchoret. Although the nobles praised the lay Ddbisdlim 
very much for his honesty, and said they were confident he 
would send the annual tribute faithfully, Mahamud's choice fell 
on the ascetic priest. This latter had promised to send the 
king each year a sum equal to the revenue of Kdbul and Kho< 
ris&n together. The anchoret found no difficulty in persuading 
Mahmud that if the other Ddbisdlim continued free he would^ 
after the Sultdn's departure, do every thing in his power to usurp 
the throne. Mahmud accordingly marched against him, arrested 

him and took him off to Ghazni. A few years after this, when the 

. 1 

* The sandal-wood gates of the temple of Sorandth, takei^ by 
Muhamad to Ghazni as a trophy of his victory and fixed to the doors of 
hie tnoaqae in that city, were recovered by the English troops daring the 
Kibul war in A.D. 1842,and in that year were brought back to India. The 
identity of the gates is, however, doubted by Sir William Hunter, ,who 
considers them a modern forgery. The gates were deposited at Agtii. , 

f It is not clear who these Ddbis^lims were, save that they were 
holy personages of royal extraction. They had however long since lost 
their patrimonial territories, which had been usurped by the Solankis. 

See Asiatic Researches, Volume IX. pp. 180— -185. 

Sir 11. Eliot .callrt them Devi Sild or the meditative kings. See Mu- 
hammadan Histoyians, Vol, IV, p. 18.3. 

It is not improbable that the word DKbisdlim may have some con* 
Mxkm with the D&tbiBf a branch of the Rajputs. 
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anchoret had become firmly seated on his throne, he succeeded 
by means of presents to the Sultdn and his ministers, in inducing 
the former to surrender the still imprisoned Ddbisdlim to him, 
The reigning Ddbisdlim had, it is said, caused a dungeon to be 
made under his throne for the expected prisoner, but Providence 
had willed otherwise, and the proverb " Whoso diggeth a pit 
shall fall therein" was literally fulfilled in this case. 

It was customary, says the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, for the king, 
when about to receive a prisoner of mark, to advance one stage 
to meet him, and make him run before his horse, carrying a 
pitcher of water on his head as far as the precincts of the palace. 
According to this custom D&bisdlim, the anchoret, marched out 
one stage from his capital. There was, however, some delay in 
the prisoner's arrival, so the Ddbisdlim passed the hours in hunt- 
ing. After a time, being tired, he gave his followers the order to 
halt, and fell asleep himself under a tree^ having previously co- 
vered his face with a red handkerchief. There were many vul- 
tures in the neighbourhood, and one of these, mistaking the red 
cloth for a piece of flesh, descended and carried it away in its 
talons. In the act of seizing it, however, the bird's claws pierc- 
ed the eyes of the sleeping prince, who was thus permanently 
blinded, A great tumult forthwith arose in the army, and mean- 
while, the other Ddbisdlim arrived. The king's attendants, per- 
ceiving that their master was now incapacitated for ruling the 
kingdom, at once determined to transfer their allegiance to DA- 
bisAUm the prisoner, and accordingly they all made their obei- 
sance to him. They further constrained the blinded Ddbis&lim 
to submit, and placing the pitcher, which had been brought for 
the Ghazni prisoner, on his head compelled him to run before 
them to the palace. Here he was put int^ the very dungeon he 
had himself given orders to build for anotherv* 

We must now revert to Muhamad Qhazni after ho left 
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Anhilw&r. His return march was not at all so prosperous or so 
speedy as bad been his advance. The route by which he 
proposed to go back was occupied by Bhim-Dev, who in^the 
meantime had managed to collect a force, and by Visal-Dev, 
the Rdjd of Ajraer. His army was, by this time, much reduced 
owing to losses incurred both by the attack on Somndth and 
by the change of climate. Mahmud therefore did not consider 
it politic to risk, in his weakened condition^ another battle. Ac- 
cordingly he determined to return by a new route through the 
deserts of Sindh. In this march the army suffered great distress 
from want of water and provisions. Many of the soldiers died 
raving mad from the intolerable heat of the desert and from 
thirst. In a sadly shattered state Mahmud at last reached 
Multdn with the remnant of his army, and thence proceeded to 
Ghazni (1026-27 A. D. ). His death occurred in A D. 1030. 
After this owing to dissensions among his descendants and to 
many other causes, Gujardt, in common with the rest of India, 
enjoyed an immunity . from foreign invasion for the long 
period of 160 years. 

After the return of Mahmud to Qhazni, Bhim-Dev regained 
possession of his kingdom. It is not clear, however, in what 
year and by what means he did so. He certainly had assumed 
royal power before 1032 A. D., for an inscription, dated that 
year, tells of the temple of Yugd»dind»th at Delwd^rd having been 
built by Vimal-ShA, Bhim's vice-regent, so that thirteen years 
subsequent to Mahmud's death, when the kings of Delhi, Ajmer, 
and other sovereigns, taking advantage of the weakness of Mah- 
mud's successors, attacked andretobk Hd(nsi,Thdneshwar,Ldhor, 
and other cities, Bhim-Dev had already obtained full sway 
over Anhilwir, and accordingly he did not join the Hindu con- 
federacy. This bitought down upon him the displeasure of the 
confederates, and the lUji Visdl-Dev of Ajmer accordingly 
marched on Qujardt. 
4 
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Visal-Dev's advance on Qujardt brought into conflict the 
armies of Qujardt and Ajmer. The result being adverse to 
the former, Visal-Dev expressed his willingness to withdraw 
on condition of being allowed to build a town at the place of 
his victory. This proposal was assented to, and he retired 
after laying the foundation of the town of Yisalnagar on the 
spot where the two armies had engaged in battle. Bhim-Dev 
then marched against Sindh, and subdued that province. 

His contemporary at Malwd was the celebrated lULjd Bhoj. 
There were altercations between these kings, in which Bhim- 
Dev appears on the whole to have obtained a decided advantage. 
It was during his reign that Vimal-Shd, whom Bhim-Dev had 
sent as his deputy to Abu, built on that mount, in A. D. 1032, 
the superb marble shrine already mentioned as dedicated to 
Yug&dindth. Vimal-Shi also erected the temples at Khambhdlii 

on the hill of Ardsur near the shrine of Mdtd. Bhav&ni. Bhim* 
Dev's queen Uddydmati built a very hand-some vdv ( a well 
approaohed by flights of steps ) at Anhilwdr itself, which is 
still known as the Bdni's Ydv. 

After an eventful reign of over fifty years, Bhim-Dev, fol* 
lowing the example of his predecessors, determined to abdicate 
his throne in favour of his eldest son Kshem-Bdj ; but on this 
prince's refusal to be separated from his father, a younger bro* 
ther, Earan, was installed on the throne in A. D. 1072. Both 
Bhim-Dev and Eshem-Baj then went into retirement, and spent 
the remainder of their days in religious meditation. 
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Chapter IV. 

The reigns of Karan RKjii and Sidh-B^j Jay-Singh. 

From 1072 to 1143 a. d. 



During Karan RAja's reign there was no foreign war. He 
was thus able to devote himself to the consolidation of his 
kingdom and to the subjugation of that part of his country 
which is called the " MewAs ''.*" This was inhabited by wild 
tribes, and was difficult of access owing to its dense forests. He 
defeated and slew the chief of the Bhils named Ashd at Ashdwal, 
and built a temple in honour of the goddess Kochrav. He also 
founded the city of KarnAvati.-f- Karan-RdjA next caused to be 
constructed a large reservoir, called Earan-Sdgar, at a village not 
many miles from Anhilwdj-, and in order to bring water into 
this tank he is said to have directed towards it the course of 
the river Eupeyn^ which originally flowed in the direction of the 
Ran. He also built several other useful public works. 

When Karan- RAjA died in A. D. 1094, his son Siddh-RAj 
was a mere child, and accordingly it was arranged that bis 
mother Mainal Devi, the daughter of the king of Chandrapur 
in the Deccan, should govern in his name with the assistance o£ 
her ministers. Mainal Devi was a very wise and able queen^ 
and she, like her husband before her, devoted her attention to 

* Mew^ embraccH the villages to the Noi-th of the Mahi, situated 
near its rarines. They were once the terror of the country. They are 
ruled by minor chiefiB, who pay tribute to Qovernment. 

f This city does not exist at the present day, but traces of it are 
to be seen in the ruins found in and about Ahmad^b^. There is a 
VAv (well) at the village of Asi^rw^, about a mile from Ahmad^b^d. called 
Hiti Bh^v^ni's well, which is said to be the oldest work near the city, and 
the only remifant of the old Ash^val, near which Karan- F^j^ is supposed 
to have built Kamdvati. 
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works of public utility. The Min^Sarovar, with several small 
temples on its bank, still to be seen at Yiramgdm, and the Ma- 
l&v tank at DholkA, were built by her orders. She also induced 
her son Siddh-Raj Jay-Singh to remit the tax levied at the 
village of BhAlod (now in the RAjpiplA State) on pilgrims pro- 
ceeding to the shrine of Soraeshvar at the village of Koral, to 
which she is said to have presented an elephant and a gold 
figure called a *' Tul Purush " ( This probably means that she 
gave to the shrine gold equal to her weight ). Several magni- 
ficent buildings, some of which exist even at the present time, 
are attributed to Siddh-EAj Jay-Singh, who inherited his 
father's bountiful disposition. It was he who, after his conquest 
o£ MAlwA, completed the temple of Rudra-MAl founded by the 
Solanki prince Mul-RAj, and planted a victorious pendent of 
Mahddev on its summit. It was from this time that the towD, 
which had hitherto been known by the name of Shri-sthal, ob- 
tained the name of Siddhpur in commemoration of the royal 
restorer of the Rudra-MAl. On this occasion he is said to have 
given the BrAhmans the grant of one hundred and one villages 
in the BhAl land in addition to the grant by Mul-Rdj. 

Siddh-RAj's reign was not so peaceful as that of his father. 
While engaged with his mother in the worship of Someshwar, 
the MAlwA king, an old antagonist of GujarAt, invaded it 
from the North. The officer in charge of Anhilwdr paid 
him a sum of money, and induced him to retire; but Siddh-RAj 
did not approve of this, and began to make preparations to in- 
vade MAlwA in his turn. In course of time he marched against 
that country, advancing stage by stage and subduing the chief- 
tains of the places which came in his way. Siddh-Raj continued 
this war with the Mdlwd king for twelve years, during which 
he ffained much renown, and at last took by stornr the capital 
town of DhArnagar, and captured the king Tashovdman, 
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grandson of the celebrated Bdjd Bhoj. Thus, the standard of 
the king of QujarAt waved over the city of Bhoj. 

On his way back from Mdlwd Siddh-Rdj attacked and 
drove away from their forts several chieftains who were in the 
habit of plundering travellers and pilgrims, and he thus made 
the country secure. From a valuable inscription, recently found 
at Dohad by Mr. D. P. Derdsari and published* by Mr. H; H. 
Dhruva, Siddh-Rdj Jay-Singh appears to have stationed a sepa- 
rate commander-in-chief at Dohad on the frontier of Mdlwi 
and Gnjardt. The inscription further shows that Dohad was 
then known by the name of Dadhipadra and that then as now 
it: was tsubordinate to Godhrd (Godrahaka). 

Sbme time after this Siddh-Rdj involved himself in a long 
war with Bi-Khengdr, the king of Jundgadh. This war arose 
in connexion with an interesting episode. The Rdjd of Pawd>r 
in Sindh had a daughter born during the moon's passage 
through the Mul Nakshatra ( constellation ), whom the astro- 
logers pronounced ill omened in consequence of the inauspicious 
moment of her birth. Accordingly the superstitious chief or- 
dered the helpless child to be removed from his abode and 
placed beyond the limits of his territory, which order was duly 
carried out Fortunately a man of the Od caste, the members 
of which are employed for the most part in building mud 
hooses and digging tanks, noticed the infant, and, being him- 
self childless, he took the girl to his home. His wife was de- 
lighted to nurse the little one as her own, and gave her the 
name of Rdnik Devi. As the girl grew up, the fame of her 
beauty spread far and wide, and by means of a bard reached 
Siddb-IUj's ears. That king at first refused to entertain the 
idea of any connexion with an Od's daughter, but, being con- 
vinced by the b'ard that she must have been born of princely 



• Indian Antiquaiy, Vol. X pp. 158-162. 
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parents, he consented to the betrothal. The Od lived in lUU 
Kliengdr's territory, and the B&'s sister's son Desal having re- 
presented to him that it would not be honourable for him to 
allow so great a beauty to leave his kingdom, the Rd forcibly 
married her. On this news reaching the ears of Siddh-Rdj, he 
became greatly incensed, and marched with an army against the 
Rd's capital, which he besieged. Though the siege lasted for 
twelve years without any successful result, the fort being im- 
pregnable and strongly defended, still Siddh-RAj's pride would 
not allow him to withdraw his forces and retire. While he 
was wavering as to what should be done, some quarrel arose 
between R4-KhengAr and his nephews Desal and Visal, who 
turned traitors to their uncle the Kd. In secret treaty with 
Siddh-Bdj, they perfidiously introduced that king's army through 
one of the gates, which they had caused to be opened by 
treachery. RA-Khengdr, thus taken by surprise, fought de- 
sperately, but was at length slain. His consort Rdnik-Devi 
with her two sons fell into Siddh-RAj's hands and were conveyed 
to Wadhwdn. Siddh-Rdj did his best by persuasion and then 
by threats to constrain RAnik-Devi to marry him ; and went 
so far as to cause even her two innocent children to be put to 
death before her eyes. Rdnik-Devi, however, absolutely re- 
fused to consent, and implored the king to allow her to become 
a Sati, ^ threatening him at the same time with a severe curse 
in the event of his witholding permission. In those days, a 
Sati's curse was much dreaded, and Siddh-RAj, partly deterred 
by the threat and partly struck by Rdnik-Devi'sfirm behaviour, 
eventually yielded to her entreaties. She cheerfully ascended 
the funeral pile that had been raised on the bank of the river 

BhogAwA near the town of Wadhwdn» f Over the spot where 

-■ » ■ ■ 

# One, wlio immolates herself after her hiisban^l. 

t Wadhw^n is a very ancient town, now held by a second dasi 
Chief iii K^thi^w^r. 
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she immolated herself, Siddh-Bdj, repenting of his sins, built 
in her honour a temple the ruins of which still exist. More- 
over, as a suitable punishment for the perfidious Desal and Visal, 
who had first induced Khengdr to marry KAnik-Devi, and then 
betrayed him, he ordered that each should suffer the loss of his 
nose and ears. Thus the two brothers received the due reward 
of their treachery. 

Siddh-Bdj was the most illustrious king of the Solanki 
dynasty. Notwithstanding his two long campaigns above 
mentioned and his expeditions against Kanauj and other 
places, he found time to superintend religious controversies 
not only between BrAhmans and Jains but between the Dig- 
ambars and Swetambars, two rival sects of the Jain religion. 
His territory extended beyond Abu to near JhAlor. Kachh, 
Sanr^htra and Milwa were under his sway, and towards 
the south his dominion reached far into the Deccan. The 
kings of Ceylon and other countries sent ambassadors to 
his court, and, according to Colonel Tod, no less than twenty- 
two principalities owed him allegiance. Siddh-Rdj is also famous 
for his public works. In addition to the completion of the Kudra- 
M&l and the construction of other temples and of the Shahsra- 
Ling many noble reservoirs, palaces, and caravanserais are attri- 
buted to him. In short, so great was his fame both in the field 
and in the administration of his country that his name is still 
a household word amongst the inhabitants of Gujardt. 

One story of his justice is worth recording. It appears 
that in A. D. 1100 some Muhammadans of Cambay, whose 
faction had been worsted in a fight between Hindus and Pdrsis 
on the one hand and Muhammadans on the other, made their 
Way to AnhilwAr (PAtan) and meeting king Siddh-EAj Jay- 
Kngh hunting in the vicinity, informed him that the Hindus 
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had attacked the Musalmdns, killed, eighty o£ them and de- 
stroyed their mosque and minarets. The King started for 
Cambay, and, wandering about the town in disguise, satisfied 
himself of the truth of the charge. On his return to Pdtan he 
sent for two men from each class of the inhabitants, and or- 
dered them to be punished. At the same time he made over 
to the Musalmdns money enough to rebuild all that had 
been destroyed.* 

The above incident is recorded as showing that Musalm&ns 
were resident in Cambay even before Ali-ud-din's conquestof 
Gujardt and that that town was at this period under the 
rule of the Anhilwd^r kings, 
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Chapter V. 

The reign of Kumdr-P61. 

From 1143 to 1174 a. d. 



After reigning forty-nine years, Siddh-Rdj died in 
1143 A. D. He left no son, but in the line of Kshem-Kdj, 
son of Bhim-Dev, there were three sons, by name Mahi-Pil, 
Kirti-Fdl and Kumdr-Pdl. The last of these was of noble 
bearing, and well fitted to succeed Siddh-Rdj. Owing, how- 
ever, it is said, to an objection on the score of his mother not 
being descended from a princely family, KumAr-PAl was re- 
garded with disfavour by Siddh-RAj, who even tried to 
compass his death. Hence during that king's reign Kumdr- 
P41 was obliged to lead a wandering life in the guise of an 
ascetic, and suffer great privations. Hearing, when in MdlwA, 
of Siddh-RAj's death he went direct to Anhilwdr, where his 
maternal uncle Kihan-Dev was one of the ministers of the 
state. The latter received him kindly, but as the late king had 
made known his wish that Kumar-Pal should not be his suc- 
cessor, it was agreed that the appointment to the throne should 
be decided by election. With this object an open DarbAr was 
convened, before which the three brothers appeared as candi- 
dates. The ministers first seated Mahi-Pdl on the throne, but 
he was at once rejected on account of the effeminacy of his 
dress. Next Blirti-PAl was given the royal seat, and asked by 
the nobles how he would govern the eighteen regions left by his 
illustrious predecessor. His reply was " I shall govern them ac- 
cording to your counsel and instructions ". This sounded tame. 
Eumdr-Pdl was then enthroned and was asked the same ques- 
tion, whereupon, starting to his feet, his eyes filled with martial 
fire, he half unsheathed his swo)'d. Immediately the hall rang 
with acclamations, the nobles prostrated themselves before lum. 
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and in the presence of the assembled multitude declared him 
their chosen king. Thus KumAr-PAl ascended the throne of An- 
hilwAr in A. D, 1143 in the fiftieth year of his age. By suitable 
presents he rewarded those who had assisted him in the days 
of his distress, and as his prime minister he appointed Vdghbhat 
Dev, son of his predecessor's minister Udayan Mantri who had 
always helped him while under Siddh-EAj's displeasure. 
However Udayan Mantri's other son V^had, a great favourite 
of the late king, refused to obey him, and fled to Ndgor (Ajmer), 
There he took service under the king AnAk, grandson of Visal- 
Dev, and induced him to attempt an invasion of GujarAt, Intel- 
ligence of this duly reached KumAr-PAl, and his spies informed 
him further that the king of MAlwa was also preparing to 
invade the country, Kumdr-PArs situation was, at this time, 
somewhat critical, for, besides these two powerful enemies, 
there were some disaffected nobles in his own service. He, 
however, made arrangements for preventing internal out- 
breaks, despatched two of his generals with an army to stop the 
progress of the MAhvA king, and himself marched against NAgor, 
In the battle that ensued between the two armies^ Kum4r-P4l 
greatly distinguished himself by his valour and presence of 
mind. Observing that through the intrigues of VAhad some of 
his troops were about to desert, KumAr-PAl promptly ordered 
his MahAvat ( elephant-driver ) to urge the elephant to the 
spot where the king of NAgor was standing. The driver obeyed, 
when the deserter VAhad rushed between the two kings, and, 
with a view to kill KumAr-PAl, tried to step from his own 
elephant on to the head of that which bore the GujarAt king. 
The MahAvat, however, immediately forced his elephant back 
with his goad, and thus VAhad fell to the ground, and Wits 
seized by the GujarAt foot soldiers. KumAr-PAl then advanced 
towards AnAk, and, wounding him with an arrow, brought him 
to the ground. Thus KumAr-PAl gained a complete victory, 
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Axdk had to sue for pardon, which was granted on condition 
oChis presenting a large number of elephants and horses, and 
giving his daughter in marriage to KumAr-PAl ( A,D. 1167 ). 
Y&bod wa3 also subsequently pardoned and taken into service 
by KumAr-PAl. 

After this, the king received tidings that the two generals 
whom he had sent against the king of Mdlw^ had gone over 
to that king. Accordingly, immediately after the marriage 
ceremony with the NAgor king's daughter was completed, 
Eum&r-P&I marched in person against the Mdlwd king, defeated 

him, and drove him back to his country. He then sent in the 
same year an army into the Konkan under one of his generals, 
who defeated and slew the king of that district and proclaimed 
Eumdr-Pdl's authority over it 

In civil matters, Kumdr-PAl was just, religious and bene- 
volent Like his predecessor, he was fond of architecture, and 
under the advice of a celebrated Jain monk, named Hemd- 
chirya,* he restored the ruined temple of Sonmdth,-)- and also 
erected new shrines at Dilwdra, Cambay and Dhandukd. In 
later years he abstained, in accordance with Hemdchdrya's 
advice, from the use of animal food and spirituous drinks, and 
tried to prevent, as much as possible, the slaughter of animals 
throughout his territory. He was indeed one of :the most 
valiant soldiera of his time, and proved himself, both by his 
wisdom and his valour, a worthy successor of Siddh-EAj. The 

^ Hemich^rya was born at Dhanduk^ of Modh W^ni^ parents. 
At this place the king Kumiir-P^I, while on his way to Satrunj^ya on 
pilpimage, erected a temple called the Cradle-Yih^r. 

f According to an inscription in the temple of Bhadra E^li at Dev 
HlUxif quoted in the R^ M^I^, Valabhi year 850 (which corresponds with 
Tiknun Samvat 1226 or A. D. 1169) is the year of the said restoration. 
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following inscription dated A. D. 1151, engraved on the LA- 
khan's Mandir at Chitor, and quoted in Tod's Western India, 
and from it in Forbes' R&a Mdld, shews the high respect in 
which he was held even in countries not under his direct rule. 

" What was he like, who, by the strength of his invin- 
cible mind, crushed all his foes, whose commands the other 
sovereigns of the earth placed on their foreheads, who com- 
pelled the Lord of SAkambhari to bow at his feet, who in 
person carried his armies to Shiva Lok, making the mountain 
lords bow before him even in the city of SAlpura ?". 



♦■ 
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Chapter VI. 

Aj^y-Pal, B^l Mul-R^j, Bhim-Dev II. 
surnamed Bholo and Tribhovan-Pdl. 

From a. d. 1174 to 1244. 



KumAr-PAl died in A. D. 1174 after a reign of 31 years. 
He hfiwi no male issue, and was, therefore, succeeded by his 
nephew Ajay-PAl, son of Mahi-Pdl. This king was a bitter 
enemy of the Jain religion, to which his illustrious uncle, 
Kamdr-Fdl had been converted by the monk Heraacharya, 
and although he conferred the office of prime minister on one 
Kapardi, who had been one of the favourites of Kumdr-Fdl, he 
caused a false charge of sedition to be brought against him, 
and had him cruelly put to death by immersion in a vessel of 
boiling oil. Another Jain leader, to avoid torture, killed him- 
self by biting off his tongue. Ajay-Pdrs tyrannical reign was 
however short, as within three years he was assassinated by 
one of his own gate-keepers in A. D. 1177, He was succeeded 
by his infant son known as Mul-Rij II. or as BAl Mul-RAj from 
the fact of his being, at the time of his accession, a mere child. 

It was during the reign of this infant king that the Muham- 
madans, after an interval of about 160 years, again invaded 
Gujardt under Shihdb-ud-din Ghori, whose family had usurped 
the throne of Ghazni from Mahmud Ghaznavi's successors. This 
monarch in 1178 A. D. marched through Multdn and the sandy 
deserts to Gujardt. He was however opposed by the young 
prince's uncle Bhim-Dev, a valiant and chivalrous youth, and 
defeated with much loss. Shihdb-ud-din Ghori had there- 
fore to go back through the deserts, where his army suflered 
great privatvDns. 

In the following year the infant king Bdl Mul-Rdj died^ 
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and the kingdom of Gujar&jb devolved b£ right on the aforesaid 
Bhim-Dev who was destined to be the last of the Solanki 
kings. He was brave^ but wanting in prudence, and hence he 
came to be popularly called Bhim Bholo,* that is Bhim the 
Simple. After he came to the throne he was involved in con- 
tinual wars» some of which were the outcome of his own stub- 
bbrnness, and though, through his valour and activity, he 
generally gained the day, still these conflicts tended to weaken 
his own and the neighbouring Hindu kingdoms. United; they 
might perhaps have been able to withstand a foreign foe, but 
divided as they were amongst themselves they were unable to 
face their common enemy, and fell one after the other before 
the Muhammadan invaders. 

The ruler of Abu, by name Jetshi Parm&r, had a daughter 
Ichani Eumdri whose beauty was f ar-f amed,andBhim-Dev,being 
desirous of marrying her, sent an ambassador to the Parmdr 
Bj&]& with a request for his daughter's hand. It happened how- 
ever, that Ichani had, shortly before this, been betrothed to 
Prithvi-Rdj sen of the Chohdn king Someshwar of Ajmer, 
and her father could not with propriety break off the engage- 
ment. Moreover Bhim-Dev, like KumAr-PAl, observed the 
Jain religion, and this was another reason for reluctance on the 
part of the ruler of Abu, who accordingly expressed hia liability, 
to comply with the request that had been made. 

When Bhim-Dev*s ambassador conveyed this reply to him 
he was much enraged, and, declaring war with Abu, summoned 
his tributaries and vassals to join him. Bhim-Dev then left 
for Abu with a powerful army. The ParmAr, on the other hand, 

• The real meaning of the word " Bholo " is a simpleton, one. who. 
can be easily deoeived or prevailed upon to believe anything^ HtQe4Kv 

the appellation " Bholo ** does not appear very applioable to Bhim^ev, 
who was, on the contrary, headstrong and unyielding. 
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WAS aided by the Ajmer ChohAn Prithvi-lRAj, and tlie contest 
between the opposing armies raged for several days. At length 
the Chohdn and the Parmdr retreated, and Bhim-Dev took the 
fort on the summit of Mount Abu ( about A. D. 1190 ). 

About this time a common enemy, Sliihib-ud-din Qhori, 
was threatening to assail the belligerents, and therefore several 
of Bhim-De-v's chieftains advised him to be content with the 
victory he had already gained on condition of the PannAr 
giving up his daughter. They also proposed that, instead of 
weakening and trying to ruin each other, they should unite 
their forces against the MIechhas (Muhammadans). But Bhim 
in his arrogance would not listen to their sober advice, and said 
that he would march against the Qhori after he had stripped 
the ChohAn chief of all his possessions. To effect this purpose 
he attacked the ChohAn, who, however, by a sudden night at- 
tack led by his favourite bard Chand, succeeded in repulsing 
Bhim with great loss. So complete was the confusion that the 
QujarAt troops, failing to recognize friend from foe, came into 
conflict amongst themselves. Bhim Bholo, however, fought de- 
sperately till his sword was broken and his elephant killed, but 

at length he was compelled to retreat. Providence thus curbed 
Bhim Bholo's pride, and Prithvi-RAj, after keeping a force to 

watch his movements, advanced with the main army against 

ShihAb-nd-din Muhammad Ghori, whom also he succeeded in 
defeating (A. D. 1191). 

Thus Bhim the Bholo, by his obstinacy in disregarding the 
advice of his friends, lost even the advantage he had gained 
by his previous victory at Abu. 

This defeat was still rankling in Bhim's mind, when an- 
other incident occurred wliich increased his rage against, and 
hatred of, the ChohAn. His uncle SArang-Dev had left seven 
sods, i?ho, for some unknown reason, had gone into outlawry 
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against Bbim-Dev. They removed to the mountains of Sorath, 
from whence they began plundering travellers and others, and 
became at length so powerful that Bhim was obliged to lead 
an expedition against them. One day while his elephant was 
bathing, in a river they killed both it and its driver, where- 
upon Bhim declared that he would not rest content till he had 
avenged the insult in their blood. Terrified at this threat, the 
seven brothers took refuge with the ChohAn of Ajmer, who 
gladly took them under his protection, and gave them lands 
for subsistence. However it so happened that one day as the 
ChohAn king Someshwar's son Prithvi-RAj Was seated in 
DarbAr, surrounded by his courtiers, among whom was his 
uncle Kun, the seven brothers presented themselves. They 
duly made their obeisance, and took their seats. In the con- 
versation that ensued, a prominent topic was the Mahdbh&rat 
in Which the warlike deeds of the Chohdns are related. As the 
recital proceeded, one of the unfortunate seven brothers, a 
noble youth, happened to twirl the ends of his mustache, most 
probably meaning nothing by the action. It was however 
construed as an insult by Kun, who at once unsheathed his 
sword, and cut the young man in two. The remaining brothers 
and their followers immediately attacked the assailant, but, 
being greatly outnumbered, they were soon overpowered ^and 
slain. Prithvi-RAj was much displeased at this occurrence, but 
at the time could do nothing to prevent it. 

The news of the murder of his seven cousins soon reached 
Bhim-Dev, who owing to the approach of the monsoon, could 
not at once advance to take revenge. He however marched 
with a powerful army at the earliest opportunity, and entered 
the Ajmer country, Someshwar left his son Prithvi-RAj at 
Delhi, and himself marched against the invader. A fierce hand 
to hand fight ensued, in which many brave warriors were 
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killed and amongst ihem Someshwar himself. The Gnjardt king 
accordingly returned victorious to his capital. 

Someshwar's son Frith vi-EAj now ascended the throne, and 
after performing the obsequies of his father and giving large 
gifts to Brdhmans and donations to religious places, he marched 
against Gujardt to revenge his father's death. In due time 
Prithvi-R^j entered Bhim-Dev's territory and sent forward 
Chand his favourite bard to inform Bhim-Dev that he would 
not withdraw till vengeance had been taken. Chand took with 
him a net, a ladder, a spade, a lamp, an elephant goad and a 
trident. As illustrating the freedom of speech enjoyieid in 
those days 'by Bards on the occasion of their conveying 
messages to rival kings, the following interesting account of 
the conversation between Chand and Bhim-Dev is given 
from the Bis Mdli. On Chand's entering the Darbdr 
and announcing the arrival of Frithvi-Bdj, Bhim asked the 
bard to declare the meaning of the strange emblems he had 
brought. Chand fearlessly replied that should Bhim seek 
escape by water the net would catch him, should he fly through 
the air the ladder would reach him, should he enter the depths 
of the earth the spade would disclose him, and should he seek 
the refuge of darkness the lamp would reveal him. The goad 
would bring him to subjection and the trident was destined to 
kill him. Bhim heard all this patiently and contented himself 
with advising the bard to be more modest in his utterances, and 
to reflect on what he, as king, had been able to accomplish in 
the war with Prithvi-RAj's father. Chand thereupon replied that 
a mouse perchance might overcome a cat, a vulture might prey 
upon a 8wan,a deer might prevail over a lion, or a frog might chase 
away a snake, but such things happened only by some strange 
freak of fortune. ]@him-Dev was naturally incensed at hearing 
such insulting words, but, observing the respect due to a bard- 
messenger, merely remarked that he might please himself by 
6 
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fighting with words,and desired him to tell Prithvi-Rdj that none 
but a coward would fear his threats, Chand then returned and 
informed his king of what had passed, whereupon Prithvi-Rij 
prepared for battle. In time both the armies came in sight of 
each other, and a fierce contest took place, in which, according 
to one account, Bhim-Dev fell desperately fighting. Though this 
version may not be altogether correct, it is certain he sustained 
a severe defeat. Thus ended the feud between two of the most 
powerful Hindu monarchs without bringing any substantial ad- 
vantage to either, though greatly weakening both, and that, at a 
time of special danger from their common foe. 

It may perhaps be considered foreign to the history of 
Gujardt to describe what happened at this time in the north 
of India, but as those events facilitated the Muhammadan 
invasion of that province, it seems advisable briefly to allude 
to them here, Though weakened by constant warfare, Prithvi- 
KAj the ChohAn was able, as already stated, creditably to 
sustain the first attack made in A. D, 1191 by ShihAb-ud-din 
Ghori, whom he engaged between Thaneshwar and Karndl 
and completely defeated. Two years later, in A, D. 1193, 
however, the attack was renewed. After a prolonged contest 
on the banks of the Sarasvati, the Hindus were completely 
exhausted, when, unexpectedly, a reserve body of fresh 
cavalry, 12000 strong and clad in steel armour, appeared as re- 
inforcements for the enemy. The Hindus were unable to with- 
stand their onset, and in the flight many of their best generals 
were slain. Prithvi-Edj himself was captured, and cruelly put 
to death. The enemy then took possession of Ajmer, and the 
following year, after Kanauj and other places had been taken, 
Kutb-ud-din, whom ShihAb-ud-din had left as his lieutenant, 
invaded and conquered Gujardt ( A. D. 1194 ). Before returning 
to Delhi, he appointed a Deputy-Governor for the province, but 
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this officer was unable to maintain his hold of the newly acquired 
territory. Ultimately Bhim-Dev succeeded in regaining pos- 
session of AnhilwAr, which town he held until his death, which 
took place, according to some writers, in A. D. 1215, and ac- 
cording to others, in A.D. 1242. It is not clear whether there- 
after GujarAt passed at once into the hands of the Vaghelds,or 
whether there were any later rulers of the Solanki dynasty. 
This much is certain, however, that the glory o£ that dynasty 
and of its kingdom passed away with Bhim-Dev. 

Authors difler also in their statements both as to the name 
of Bhim's successor, and as to the length of his reign. The 
Mirdt-i-Ahmadi mentions one Lakhumal-Dev, and gives the 
period of his reign as twenty years, and adds that " as Lakhu- 
mal-Dev had no child fit for the soverignty, it became the 
property of the VAghelds ". From later researches however 
the name of Bhim's successor appears to be Tribhowan-PdI. 

The table given in Appendix D has been drawn up after 
reference to several authorities and otlier available sources 
of information, and indicates, it is hoped, as correctly as is now 
possible, the name and period of the reign of each king of the 
Solanki dynasty. 

The copper plate mentioned in Appendix D was engraved 
daring the life time of Bhim-Dev II, and thus naturally sup- 
plies no information as to that king's successor. Mr. Forbes 
mentions A. D. 1215 as the year in which Bhim-Dev died. But 
this is contradicted by himself when he mentions that king 
as the contemporary of a certain Abu Chief in A. D. 1231, In 
the foot-note given on page 34 of Sir Edward Clive Bayley's 
History of GujarAlr, Bhim-Dev is said to have reigned from 
1178 to 1241 'a. D., whicii period nearly corresponds with a 
statement in Mr. Mahipatram's " Short vernacular History of 
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Gujarat" where A. D. 1242/43* is given as the year of the 
close of Bbim's reign. The latter author states that Bhim-Dev 
was succeeded on the throne by Tribhowan-Fdl who reigned 
from 1242 to 1244, and also mentions that in A. D. 1224 a 
Solanki chief named Jayant-Singh had taken Anhilw^, but 
that Bhim expelled him four years later. 

If, then, we consider Bhim-Dev II. to have vacated the 
throne in A. D. 1215, the period of the Solanki dynasty reaches 
to 273 years, but if, on the other hand, it extends to the further 
limit, A.D. 1244, the Solanki dynasty must have lasted for 302 
years (A. D. 942—1244), 



* This year appears more reliable as an' inscription dated Vikram 
Samwat 1S90 ( A. D. 1234 ) on the Mahd-Dev temple at Mi^ni mentions 
Bhim-Dev as the then reigning king. See Bhavnagar Prachin Shodh 
Sangrab by Mr« Yajeshankar Qavrishankar 0^, 
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Chapter VII. 

V^ghel^ dynasty. 

From 1244 to 1295 a. d. 



Whatever may be the correcfc date of the close of the 
Solanki rule in GujarAt, it is certain that, after the defeat of 
Bhiin-Dev II. by ShihAb-ud-din Ghori, several of his tributaries 
and vassals took the opportunity of Bhim's weakened condition 
to revolt and shake of his yoke. This greatly affected his 
dominion and power though the sovereign title continued until 
the final usurpation of the capital by the VAghelAs. 

These were the most powerful of the GujarAt chieftains. 
Their ancestor Lavan PrasAd had been minister of Bhim-Dev 
II.,with whom he was also distantly connected, his grand-mother 
being the sister of BAjA KumAr-PAl's mother. He had received 
YAghel as the reward of his services, and seems to have pos- 
sessed along with it the town of Dhawal-gadh ( DholkA ). In 
the days of Bhim's decline differences arose between him and 
Lavan PrasAd, when the latter, it appears, rebelled and seized 
the parganAs of DholkA and DhandukA, and also the country 
between the SAbar and the NarbadA rivers. Lavan PrasAd fixed 
on DholkA as his place of residence. He had an ambitious son, 
named Vir Dhawal, who extended his territory by annexing 
to it Cambay and GodhrA, whereby his importance was so 
greatly increased that some consider him as the first YAghelA 
king though he was not formally installed as such. His ministers 
Yastu-PAl and Tej-PAl, PorvAl VAniAs, founded in A.D. 1231 the 
most magnificent temples of Dil wArA, in which they placed an in- 
scription describing their services and the confidence Vir Dhaval 

placed in them. In one of these temples Vir Dhaval is described 
as " MahA Mandaleshwar " and " RAnA ", but not as RAjAdhirAj. 

In connexion with Cambay, it would perhaps not be amiss 
here to mention that that city and its surrounding district 
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appear generally to have been subordinate to the AnhilwAr kings, 
Tlie rule of one Kalidnrdi, a DasA LAd VAniA, deserves however 
a passing notice. It appears that some of the PArsis who had 
settled at Sanjan were attracted to Cambay between 9i2 — 997 
A. D., in consequence of its flourishing trade, and these in time 
became so numerous and important a class that they were able 
to compel the Hindu inhabitants to remove from Cambay. 
The PArsis thus remained in possession of the town for some 
time. Kalidnrai, one of the exiles, however, by trading in pearls 
in Surat, or more prabably Saurashtra, amassed a large fortune 
which enabled him to obtain the assistance of a number of 
Rajputs and Kolis, who attacked the PArsis at night, and, put- 
ting most of them to the sword, burnt their houses, EaliAnrAi 
then seems to have assumed the government himself and to have 
ruled with moderation. He increased the prosperity of the 
town very much by fostering trade, and is said to have built 
the town- wall with its seven gates and sally-ports, the MadulA 
tank and other buildings. The period during which this took 
place is not mentioned in Captain Robertson's Report, No. 
XXVI of Selections from the Records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment ( new series ), but it seems likely that the events here 
mentioned occured during the decline of the Solanki dynasty, 
and Vir Dhaval may have been the chief of the Rajputs and 
Kolis with whose assistance KaliAnrAi drove away the PArsis 
from Cambay. In the MirAt-i-Ahmadi ( Bird's translation, page 
366 ) mention is however made of Sayyid-ud-daulat, a servant 
of KaliAnrAi, having collected troops and seized Cambay during 
the confusion which followed the revolt of Muzaffar IIL 
( A. D. 1583 ). If this be correct, the period of KaliAnrAi's en- 
terprise falls in the sixteenth century, 

Vir DhavaVs son, Visal-D^v, succeeded him at DholkA on his 
death in A. D. 1242. He is said to have made an expedition 
against AnhilwAr PAtan in A. D. 1244, and annexed it to his 
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dominions.* He has, therefore, been considered as the first king 
of the VAghelA dynasty. He further assumed the title of RAjA- 
dhirdj after expelling the last Solanki King Tribhowan-PAl. 

Visal-Dev was, indeed, the most illustrious king of the Vd- 
ghela dynasty. He successfully carried on a war against the 

King of MAlwA, laid that country waste and made its ruler pay 
him tribute. He was a widely known patron of learning, and 
many poets besides the celebrated Ndnak-bhat, the court poet, 
flourished in his time. Performing a ' Yajni ' ( sacrifice ) at 
Darbhdvati (Dabhoi) the place of his birth, he forme'd")- the fol- 
lowing branches of theNigars. Visalnagrd, ShatpadrA(Sathodra), 
Erishnapura (Krishoi'a),Chitrapuras(Chitrodas) and PrasnikAs 
(Prasnord) and built beautiful Brahm-Polls for them. During 
Visal-Dev's reign there was a severe famine, the evil effects of 
wliich he did his best to alleviate. He also repaired the town- 
wall of Visalnagar and the fort of Dabhoi. 

Visal-Dev was succeeded on his death in A. D. 1262 by his 
Bon Arjun-Dev whose name occurs in an inscription, J dated A.D, 
1264 in the temple of SomndthatD6v-PAtan(Virdval). Strange 

to say, this king is stated to have had two Muhammadan officers 
tinder him, by name Hormazd of Belakol ( probably a Persian 
convert ) and KhojA Ibrdhim NakhodA. The former is said to 
have built a mosque at Yirdval. 

Arjun-Dev appears to have been succeeded on his death in 
A, D. 1275 by S4rang-Dev who is mentioned in an inscription 
at Abu as the king of Anhilwdr in A. D. 1294. His successor 
was Karan RAjA known by the surname Ghelo (mad), in whose 
time the Muhammadans finally annihilated Hindu rule in An*- 

hilwdr. The events leading up to this result will be related in 
the following Chapter. 

• Vide Mahipatram's Short History of Gujar^fc, pnge 19. 
t Indian Aitiqiiary, Vol, XI, pages 98-108. 
{ See No/ 106 of BL^vuagar SLodh Sangrah, 
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Chapter VIII. 

Closing years of the V^ghel^ dynasty. 

From 1295 to 1307 a. d. 



For a long time subsequent to the defeat of Prithvi-E4j of 
Delhi and the seizure of his kingdom by ShihAb-ud-din Ghori, 
the attention of the conqueror and his successors was engaged 
in consolidating and extending their power to the north and 
east. GujarAt consequently remained undisturbed. Indeed we 
find it mentioned by the great historian Ferishtdi that, fifty 

years after the death of the celebrated Bhim*Dev, Ghiyas-ud- 

din tlie emperor of Delhi was advised by his ministers to 

undertake an expedition against Gujardt and MAlwd, which had 

been annexed to the empire by Kutb-ud-din, but which had 

since shaken off the Muhammadan yoke. At that time however 

there was some fear of the Mughal TAtArs invading India from 

the north and this prevented Ghiyas-ud-din from turning his 
attention to Gujardt. 

In A. D. 1295, AlA-ud-din Khilji ascended the throne of 
Delhi after treacherously murdering his uncle JaUl-ud-din. 
In 1297 he sent a large army under his brother Alaf-KhAn and 
a general named Nasrut-Khan JAlesri to re-conquer Gujarit 
Plundering and laying waste the country, the army appeared 
before Anhilwdr, where Rajd Karan gave them battle. Being 
however defeated, he fled to Dev-Gadh in the Deccan. His 
treasure, elephants, baggage and even his wife named E^uU- 
Devi,' all fell into the hands of the victor. After this, Cambay, 
Somndth and Siddhpur were successively plundered, and the 
idols in the last two places were mutilated. The treasure and 
jewels were sent to Delhi together with the captured queen 
Kauld-Devi. She was admitted into the emperor's harem, and 

soon became, by reason of her great beauty rind accomplish- 
ments his favourite queen. 
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Though Anhilwdr and the neighbouring districts had thus 
fallen into the hands of the Muhammadans, still not all the 
country was subdued, and through the support of the RdjA 
of Devgadh the unfortunate Karan was able to hold out in the 
passes at the south-eastern corner of Gujardt. In A. D. 1307 
Ali-ud-din sent another army to conquer the Deccan under one 
Edfur, a slave who had been captured at Cambay during its 
sack in A. D. 1297 but who had since been raised to high 
rank. It was at this time that the ill-fated Earan Edjd's 
further misfortune^ began through the selfish devices of his 
own wife Eauld-Devi. She represented to Al^-uddin that 
she had two daughters by her former husband, that the elder 
girl had died, but that the younger, named Dewal-Devi, who 
was only four years of age when separated from her, was still 
living. Eauld-Devi therefore begged of the emperor to obtain 
her, in order that she might have the satisfaction of again 
meeting her child. In compliance with this request, the em* 
peror commanded KAfur to obtain Dewal-Devi, and to send her 
to Delhi WMth every mark of respect. Alaf-Khdn the Governor 
of Gujardt als6 received orders to co-operate with KAfur. The 
latter encamped at Sult&npur, and sent orders to Earan BdjA, 
in his retirement in BaglAni, to deliver up Dewal-Devi. 
Earan R&jd however would not submit to such a dishonour, 
and accordingly refused to obey the order. Edfur then 
marched towards the Deccan, and the difficult task of obtaining 
Deval-Devi alive fell to Alaf-EhAn. He accordingly led his 
army through the mountains of Bagldnd, but Earan opposed 
him, and, fighting desperately for two months, foiled him in 
all bis attempts to force a passage. In the meantime in the 
hope of inducing the Muhammadans to despair of obtaining 
Dewal-Devi, Earan KdjA readily consented to her marriage 
with the Hindu Prince of Devgadh, though under ordinary 

7 
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circumstances this match would not have been considered 
desirable. While the princess was being taken to that f ort^ a 
party of Alaf-Khdn^s soldiers, who had set off to explore the 
wonders of Ellora, accidentally met some Devgadh horsemen, 
and a skirmish ensued, in which the horse that carried Deval- 
Devi was wounded by an arrow, and the princess fell to the 
ground. A blow from one of the enemy's soldiers would have 
saved the honour of the VaghelA family, but the cries of Deval- 
Devi's female attendants caused them to recognise the prostrate 
figure, and they gladly took her off to Alaf-Khdn. The latter 
knew well the influence which EauU-Devi exercised over the 
emperor, and, therefore, treating the princess with due respect^ 
he took her to Delhi, where she soon found herself in the arms 
of her fond mother. In time Khizar-Khdn, the eldest son of A1&- 
ud-din, became enamoured of Deval-Devi, and to him she was 
married under the name of DdvaMULni. So tender was the love 
between them that it was made the subject of a long but beauti- 
ful Persian poem, Ashaki BAhAr, composed by Amir Ehushra 

After his final misfortune and disgrace notching further is 
known of the unfortunate Karan Bdjd, the last of the Hinda 
kings of Gujardt. It is probable, however, that he died of a 
broken heart. 

Thus ended the reign of the last Vagheld king of Oujardt 
after the Hindu kingdom had existed for several centuries. 
Many of its kings may for bravery and enterprise take rank 
with the noblest sovereigns of their day; and the foregoing 
pages have but indicated some of their exploits and foreign 
Conquests. The sway of Gujardt, during the period of its pros- 
ferity, extended to the neighbourhood of Jhalor beyond Mount 
Abu. It included Kachh as well as pai*ts of the Decccm, and 
at one time even Mdlwa was a dependency of the. Oujw^ 
monarchs; Sindh also was subdued. In the midst l:)f all the 
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frequent wars, measures conducive to the prosperity of the inha- 
bitants had not been neglected. It has been truly stated by the 
author of the Rds M&li, in appreciating the labours of the 
Qujardt kings, that their greatest monument is to be seen in the 
fact that when they took possession of the country they found 
it a waste, yet left it a land " flowing with milk and honey ". 
When Yan-Rdj first established himself at Pdtan, large tracts 
of QujadLt had no other population than that of the wild ab- 
original tribes, whereas, under his illustrious successors of the 
Cbdvadd and Solanki dy nasties,the country soon became studded 
with wealthy towns and adorned with populous cities. Nor were 
architectural buildings and works of public utility neglected. Of 
this we have ample evidence in the noble shrines on Mount Abu 
and other place8,and in the large reservoirs and wells with flights 
of steps, constructed in several parts of the province. It is 
further a matter of consolation that though the Hindus have 
ceased to reign as monarchs, some* of the subordinate branches 
of the original dynasties still continue, and, under the fostering 
control of the paramount British Government, enjoy their pos* 
sessions in peace and prosperity. 

It may not be out of place, before concluding the account 
of the Hindu period embraced in the foregoing pages, briefly to 
mention that the internal condition of the people of Qujarit, 
including Saurdshtra, appears, on the whole, to have been pros- 
perooa. At the time of Houen Tsiang's visit to India in the 
beginning of the seventh century, the inhabitants of the capital 

* The lUj^ of Lnniwidi claim descent from the Solanki kings 
of Anhilwir. The Thti^ors of M^s^ and Varsod^ are said to be des- 
etoded^from the Ch^vad^ Kings, and the Th&ors of Peth^pur, Limbodr^ 
Koth and Q^gad from the V^heU Kings, of Anhilwir. Bipi, the ninth 
ia daeoent from the last 'SiUditya, is known as the founder of the present 
Mtwir d jnasfy. 
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Valabhipur carried on a brisk maritime trade, as the province 
possessed several beautiful and important ports which still 
exist. It is said that immense treasure was accumulated by 
trade with foreign countries, and that there were at the capital 
no less than a hundred families with fortunes of one krore 
of rupees ( one million of pounds ). During the reign of the 
Solankis the prosperity of the country seems to have reached 
its culminating point. 

The prevailing religions appear to have been Buddhism, 
Brdhmanism and Jainism, but except in the time of some in- 
tolerant prince, there does not seem to have been much reli- 
gious persecution ; and we find from an inscription of the first 
century before Christ in the cave at Nasik that Usdvd-ddtd, 
the son-in-law and vassal of the first Elshatrapa king Naha- 
pdna, though a Buddhist, made presents of villages and cows 
to Br&hmans, and defrayed the marriage expenses of their 
daughters. After this when we come to the time of the last 
Sildditya* ( about the seventh century ) we find that his twin- 
sister, who was married to the king of Broach, took the ascetic 
vow after her husband's demise, and her son Mul did the 
same. In reply to her son's enquiry as to whether Jainism 
had always been at the same low ebb in which he found it, the 
mother told him that it had once extended to every town of 
Gujarat, but that after the death of the famous religious pre- 
ceptor Vir Surrendra, the Buddhists obtained the ascendancy. 
Mul accordingly proceeded to his maternal uncle Sildditya's 
court, and, defeating the Buddhists by his eloquence, obliged 



• This Sil^ditya is said to have been the offspring of Surya N^r^^an 
( the sun-god ), and to have been provided by the latter with certdn 
pebbles, by which he was enabled to kill his companions who jeiered 
at him on accoimt of his mysterious birth, and also to Jcill tlie king of 
Yalabhipur and usurp his kingdom. See BAs Mfl^ Pa^ K^ 
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them to quit Valabhipur, where Jainism again attained its 
ascendancy. We also find king Siddh-Rdj listening to Jain 
monks, and KumAr-P41 even adopted that religion under his 
preceptor Hem^hArya. 

As regards Education it does not appear that there were 
any schools supported by the State for the primary education 
of the masses, who learnt merely to read and write in indigenous 
schools kept by Brdhmans. But it has been recorded that 
schools existed for imparting a knowledge of religion, poetry, 
and Sanskrit Grammar. These latter were kept up by learned 
pandits and monks, who were, no doubt, largely patronised by 
the B&jds who gave them grants of " Varshdshan " ( annual 
allowances ) or of lands, but the allowances were probably 
personal ta the pandits, and do not appear to have involved 
any obligation to teach others. The undermentioned were some 
of the chief literary characters of the early period in Qujardt. 

I, HemAchArya, the author of DayAshraya and of 
Sanskrit and PrAkrit Grammars, who, as the 
religious preceptor of king KumAr-PAl, was the 
most conspicuous figure of his time. 

II. Lakshmi Tilak Kavi, who made a commentary 
on HemAchArya's work. 

III. Lakshman, the author of the Batna MAIA, who flou- 
rished about the time of Bhim-Dev II. 

IV. Merutang AchArya, a monk of the Jain convent 

at WadhwAn, and the author of the Prabandh 
ChintAmani. 

V. Shri Qunchandra AchArya, the author of a simi- 
lar work. 

4 

VI. lyAnak-Bhat, the court-poet of King Visaldev 
VAgholA. 
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The system of collecting revenue from cultivators appears 
to have been the BhAgvatai, under which the Crown received 
a share of the produce from each cultivator through paid 
village " Mantris " ( accountants ) and in some cases through 
superior land-holders. In addition to land revenue, there 
were other sources of revenue, such as town and transit 
duties and " VerAs " ( taxes ). A tax on pilgrims ap- 
pears also to have existed. The village head-men were 
the Patels as at present. 



< 
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PART II. 

MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 

From 1297 to 1572 a. d. 

Chapter I. 

Viceroys from Delhi. 

From 1297 to 1407 a. d. 



The conquest of Gujarat and the final overthrow of Karan 
Y&gheli have aheady been narrated. Subsequent to this 
the governors of the province were appointed by the em- 
p3ror of Delhi. Alaf-Khdn was the first nobleman honoured 
with tliis post, which he held for twenty years, ruling with 
prudence. He built the Friday mosque of white marble at 
Anhilwdr (Patau). It was then in the centre of the city, but, 
owing to the subsequent transfer of the capital to Ahmaddbdd 
and consequent decline of the population of the former town, the 
mosque is now isolated from the inhabited portion of the city. 

It is a magnificent building with pillars so numerous that in 
the mere counting of them one may easily make a mistake. 

At the end of 20 years of good service and efficient manage- 
ment of the province, Alaf-Khdn was recalled to Delhi on a false 
accusation of conspiring against the life of thelcing,which charge 
was brought against him and the heir-apparent Khizar-Khdn 
through the intrigues of the slave Malek Edfur who bad now 
risen to the rank of Minister. Alaf-KhAn was unjustly put to 
death, and EhiiSar-Khdn was confined in the fortress of G wdlior. 

Soon after this act of injustice, AlA-ud-din's career was 
cut short hydropsy, to which he succumbed on the 19th 
of Decetnbi^ 1316. 

ilalek TSMmv, ignoring the right of khizar-lChdn and bis 
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younger brother, placed a young boy, named Shihdb-ud-din 
Umar Khilji,on the throne,and deprived the unfortunate Ehizar- 
Ehdn of his sight. The nobles, intensely disgusted with these 
cruel proceedings and with his gross abuse of authority, were 
able to edict Malek Kdf ur's death after his nominee had reigned 
for 45 days only. They then placed on the throne AlA-ud-din's 
younger son Kutb-ud-din MubArik ShAh. 

Meanwhile Gujarat had become a scene of great disorder 
after Alaf-KhAn's recall to Delhi, and rebellions had broken 
out in every direction. Sultdn Kutb-ud-din was therefore ob- 
liged, in the very beginning of his reign, to send a force under 
general Malek Kamdl-ud-din to quell the disturbances, but the 
Malek was slain in action shortly after his departure from 
Delhi, and one Ainul Mulk Multdni was deputed as his suc- 
cessor. This officer, with the assistance of the army placed 
at his disposal, was able eventually to restore order in the 
province ( A. D, 131vS). 

After this the sultAn sent his father-in-law Malek Dindr 
with the title of Jafar-Khdn as Governor of GujarAt, who, 
within the space of about four months, completely settled the 
province and sent large sums of money to the royal treasury. 
However he too, like Alaf-KhAn, fell a victim to the intrigues 
of those near the king, and being recalled was put to death on 
a false charge. One Khushro-Khan at this time enjoyed the 
king's confidence, and his brother Hisdm-ud-din was sent as 
Governor of Gujardt. Both the brothers were originally Pcurmdr 
Rajputs, and accordingly the Hindu chiefs, promising their as- 
sistance, incited him to rebel, but the plot was discovered in 
time by the Muhammadan commanders, who, after arresting 
Hisdm-ud-din, sent him back to Delhi, Malek- Vaji-.ud-din 

Khoreshi, described as a brave and active officer, y^as then sent 
to Gujardt, and during his tenure of office the country enjoyed 



^ 
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peace. In time he was rewarded with the title of T^j-ul-mulk 
and recalled to Delhi. 

Khushro Khdn the king s minister was then appointed to 
the Government of GujarAt. He however was not satisfied with 
this post, and, collecting his retainers around him, rebelled, and 
put the Sultdn, his benefactor, to death (A. D. 1320). He then 
usurped the Government of Delhi, assuming the title of NAsit- 
ud-din. His reign lasted for about four months, when a noble 
named Ghizibeg Tughlak, indignant at his flagrant crime, col- 
lected an army and made hiui a prisoner. He afterwards gave 
orders that NAsir-ud-din*s body should be cut to pieces and sent 
to the capital. 

There was now no survivor of A14-ud-din's family, and ac- 
cordingly the nobles elevated to the throne this Ghdzibeg, who 
assumed thesovereignty under the title of GhiyAs-ud-din Tughlak 
Sh4h( A.D. 1321). 

Gujardt being still in a disorderly condition, the new Sultdn 
appointed one Taj-ul-mulk to be the Governor of that province 
with instructions to bring the country into complete subjection • 
Sultan GhiyAs-ud-din was, however, killed in the fourth year 
of his government by the falling of the roof of a summer- 
bouse. He was succeeded by his son Sultdn Muhammad Tugh- 
lak in A. D. 1325. In his reign Malek Mukbil, the son of a 
celebrated musician, held the Government of Gujardt under the 
title of KhAn JahAn. While he was marching to Delhi by way 
of Baroda and Dabhoi with treasure and horses, certain Mughal 
chiefs plundered him and obliged him to flee to AnhilwAr. The 
SultAn, on hearing this, marched to GujarAt with an army to 
avenge the insult. His stay in the country was protracted to 
two years, during which he attempted, though it appears without 
success, to capture the strong fort of JunAgadh. He however 
met with better fortune elsewhere. MokberAji, the chief ofPiram, 
8 



aa island near Qoghd^ took that town from its Mmsalm^n Ea^ 
bdti. The Emperor accordingly sent an army against Mokheriji. 
This chief made a bold defence, but was at last slain, and the 
fort of Piram was destroyed (A. D. 1847). After the withdrawal 
of the imperial army, Mokerdji's son Dungarji succeeded in re- 
possessing himself of Qoghd, and his younger brother, Sdmar- 
singhji fled to RAjpipla to his maternal grandfather, Chok K4nA* 
whom he eventually succeeded. 

It is interesting to note that the Mokherdji here men- 
tioned is the ancestor of the present Mahdrdjd of Bh&v- 
nagar. His grandfather Sejakji claims descent from Sdlivdhan 
(A. D. 78). Sejakji was driven into KithiAwAr by the 
Rdthods from his ancestral seat at Kherghad on the Luni in 
MdrwAr (A. D. 1260-1290). He had given his daughter WAlam 
Kunvarb^ in marriage to the son of the then Bdv of Jundgadh 
named KawAd. The Rav treated Sejakji kindly and granted him 
Shdhpur and twelve villages. Sejakji built a new town on the 

lands of ShAhpur and calling it by his own name made it his 
capital, whence he conquered some more villages, which he an- 
nexed to his territory. He was succeeded by his son lULn&ji 

( A. D. 1290-1309 ), who, strengthening Sejakpur with a fort^ 
changed its name to Banpur. Edndji's son the Mokherdji above 
mentioned extended the power of his clan and moved southwards 
( A.D. 1809 ) taking Bhimrdd, TJmrdld, Ehokhrd and the island 
of Piram which last was then in the possession of a Bdrid Eoli 
chief. He further attacked Goghd, but this venture drew' on him 
the expedition of Muhammad Tughlak referred to above. 

On Muhammad Tughlak's death in A. D. 1851, his nephew 
Sultdn Firu2 Shdh was crowned king of Delhi on the 24th of 

March 1351. After attending to more urgent aflairs of state and 

— — t 

* Chok "R&n^ was the son of Saidamat king of Ujj&in. He qoamled 
With his father and settled at Juni (old) E^jpipld. 
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conqnering Nagarkot, he visited Gnjardt in A. D. 1361, when he 
displaced Nizdm-ul-Mulk and appointed one Jdfar Khdn to the 
government This oflScer died in A. D. 1371, and his elder son 
Darii Kh&n was nominated to succeed him, but Shams-ud-din 
Dangh&ni having oftered to give the SultAn 40 lacs of Tankahs* 
one hundred elephants, twentytwo hundred Arab horses and 
foorhundred slaves over and above the usual collection received 
from Gujardt, the SultAn's choice eventually fell on him. 

Shams-ud-din was however unable to fulfil his agreement 
and went into rebellion in which he was slain. One Malek 
Muzaffar was then appointed Governor, and subsequently ob- 
tained the title of RAsti KhAn ( A. D. 1387 ). 

The last named oflScer's administration was, however, felt 
to be so tyrannical that the inhabitants of Cambay complained 
to the Emperor who, in the month of February 1391 A. D., sent 
Jdfar Eh&n with the title of Azim Humdyun to depose the ex- 
isting Governor. JAf ar EhAn accordingly proceeded to Fdtan and 
sent the Sultdn's order to Rdsti Ehdn, but the latter would not 
submit. A battle took place near the village of Eambbu in the 
P&tan district between RAsti EhAn and the imperial troops, in 
which the former was defeated and slain (A. D. 1391). At the 
place of the victory, a village, named Jitpur, was founded by 
the victorious viceroy. He then returned to Pdtan, redressed 

• The value of a Tankah is variously estimated. If a silver Tankah 
it must have been about } of a rupee. 

As regards the copper Tankahs, the Mir^t-i-Ahmadi says there were 
a hundred Tankahs to the rupee in the time of Mahmud Begad^. In an* 
ether place, in or about A. D. 1512, the value of a copper Tankah has been 
given at two pice or half an anna. Stanley Lane — Poole in his recently 
poblished life of Aurangzeb, << Rulers of India Series", states, " The fiscal 
unit of the native returns is the dam, and forty d&tns went to the rupee " 
I p. Itl ) and farther '< the terms Dim and Tankah are interchiogeable, 
•lis proTiibj the imcriplioiiton the coini thtmielvts" (p. 158). 
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the grievances of the Cambay people and of others ivhom the 
late K4sti Ehdn had oppressed, and by his conciliatory and firm 
behaviour established his authority througout the province. 

Jdfar Ehdn's father Sdh^rdn and uncle Sddhu belonged to 
the family of TAnk RAjput chieftains then holding ThAsrA in 
the EairA district. Here prince Firuz Tughlak, one day hap- 
pened to come, having lost his way while on a hunting excursioa 
The two brothel's, though imaware of his princely rank, treated 
him most hospitably. While staying with them, the prince 
was charmed by the beauty of their sister, whom they readily 
gave in marriage to their guest after learning who he really 
was. Firuz took them with him to Delhi, where he induced 
them to embrace the faith of IslAm, and in A. D. 1351 on his 
accession to the throne he conferred on SAhArAn the title of 
Vaji-ul-mulk and on SAdhu that of Samsher KhAn. They 
subsequently rose to high eminence, and Vaji-ul-mulk's son 
JAfar KhAn was eventually granted, as above mentioned, the 
vice royalty of GujarAt with the title of Azim HumAyun. 

JAfar KhAn, after having spent some time in settling the 
coimtry, led a warlike expedition in A. D. 1393 against the 
RAthod chief of Idar*, who had refused to pay the customary 
tribute. After enforcing his demand on Idar, JAfar KhAn met 
Adil KhAn Asiri of BurhAnpur, who had invaded GujarAt, and 
compelled him to retire. He then marched against JunAgadh 
and exacted tribute from the RAv (A D. 1394). His next expe- 
dition was against SomnAth, and destroying the temples there, 
he introduced the Muhammadan faith into that intensely Hindu 

• Idar, formerly known as Ildrug, is a very ancient town and is said 
to have been in the Dvapur Yug, or third age, the residence of Elvan the 
E^khshas and his brother Vatapi. It has, except during shoi-t intervals^ 
always been under Hindu chiefs of one dy nasty ^or another. The present 

Mah^ K^jA Sir Eesrisinghji Jav^nsinghji K.C.S.I., is a clescendant of tho 
celebrated Jodhpur famBj. See Bombay Gazetteer Vol. Y. page 446« 
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district. After making further raids on other smaller towns, 
he returned to Patau in A. D. 1397. 

The affairs of the Delhi empire had, in the meantime, be- 
come involved in utter confusion, and its authority was well- 
nigh shattered owing to the imbecility and follies of successive 
emperors. In the short space of the 96 years during which the 
Tughlak dynasty lasted there were no less than six kings noto- 
rious alike for tyranny and folly. Rebellion after rebellion took 
place, troops mutinied and the governors of Bengal, Oudh and 
other places declared themselves independent. A succession of 
disasters overtook the kingdom, the last and most serious of 
which was the invasion of India by Timur (Tamerlane), the ter- 
rible and ruthless Mughal chief, who, after conquering Persia 
and Transoxiana, and after ravaging Tartary and portions of 
Russia, led his wild troops against India, already distracted by 
internal dissensions. He defeated the imperial troops before 
Delhi on the 17th of December 1398, and the city surrendered 
on promise of protection. It was, however, none the less merci- 
lessly pillaged during five days, after which Timur gave orders 
to his army to return into Central Asia. Muhammad Tughlak, 
then emperor of Delhi, had fled for safety to Gujardt and thence 
to Mdlwd, but he eventually succeeded in regaining possession 
of the capital after the death of Ekbdl Khdn, who on Timur's 
departure had assumed sovereignty over Delhi and other ad- 
jacent districts (AD. 1400 ). 

Shortly before the invasion by Timur, Tdtdr KhAn, the son 
of JAfar Khin and governor of PAnipat, was defeated by Ekbdl 
KhAn^ and had to flee to GujarAt to seek his father's protection. 
He strongly urged the latter, after Timur had withdrawn, to 
march on Delhi in order to expel EkbAl KhAn and assert his own 
claim to the throne, but JAfar KhAn, having clearer foresight, 
refoaed to follow his advice. This led to much wrangling, 
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and Jdfar KlhAn either resigned his power to his ambitious son 
or was compelled to yield to him, and forthwith TAtdr ElhAn, 
assuming the name of Muhammad ShAh, proclaimed himself 
king of GujarAt. He fixed his capital at AsAwal, and after sub- 
duing the chief of NAndod (RAjpipld) marched against Delhi to 
revenge himself on Ekbdl Khin, who, on hearing of his approach, 
became greatly alarmed. But TitAr Kh&n fell ill on the road, 
and before reaching Delhi died in the month of Shab^n A. H. 
806 (A. D. 1403). His dead body was taken back to Pitah, 
where it was interred with due honours. TAtAr EhAn's death 
is attributed by some to a slow poison administered by one of 
his father 8 friends, but the early historians state that JAfar KhAn 
mourned for his son until the day of his own death. 

On receiving the sad tidings, Jafar KliAn at once joined 
the camp, where, being welcomed by the army, he resumed 
the government of GujarAt. The disorders at Delhi continued 
to increase and, accordingly, after the lapse of some six years, 
JAfar KhAn, who out of respect for the throne of Delhi had hither- 
to refused to call himself king, assumed that title in A. D. 1407/8 
at the request of his nobles, and, taking the name Muzaffiur 
ShAh, struck coins in his own right. Thus was established the 
separate Muhammadan kingdom of Gujardt, which lasted until 
A. D. 1673, when the great Akbar conquered it and reannexed 
it to the empire of Delhi. 
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Chapter II. 

The reign of Sultan Muzaffar I. 

From 1407 to 1410 a. d. 



Some of Muzaffar Sh^ s exploits while he was yet vice- 
regent in Qujardt have been akeady mentioned After formally 
assuming the title of king,he learnt that Dilawar Eh^n, the vice* 
regent at M41wA,with whom he had been very intimate when both 
were at Delhi,hadbeen poisoned by his son AlpKhAn. Accordihgly 
he marched against that country with the object of chastising the 
ungrateful son. The- latter opposed him, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner ( A. D. 1407/8 ). Muzaffar ShAh then himself 
appointed a governor over MdlwA, and kept Alp Khan in con- 
finement for upwards of a year, but eventually pardoned and 
reinstated him in his dominions. To do this, however, it became 
necessary to send an army under the command of the Sultdn's 
grandson Ahmad Kh^, inasmuch as one of the Mdlwd chiefs, 
named Musi Elhdn, had grown sufficiently powerful to gain 
possession of the capital Mandu. Muzaffar Shdh then sent an 
ftnny against the Hindus of Eiinth-Kot in Kachh and subdued 
them ( A. D. 1409/10 ). 

At the end of the month of Safar, A H. 813, A D. 1410, 
the Eolis of As&val and its vicinity, having become disobedient, 
commenced plimdering on the highways. Muzaffar Shah, there- 
fore, sent an army against them under his grandson Ahmad 
Ehin. This yoimg prince, who had already gained renown 
in the expedition against MAlwA, encamped at the KhAn Sarovar 
(lake) outside PAtan. Here he summoned an assembly of men 
noted for piety and learning, and questioned them as to whether 
the son of a man who had been unjustly murdered ought or 
ought not to exact retribution. Not understanding the real object 
of the prince in putting this question, all replied in the affirmative. 
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Ahmad Kh&n. then took their written reply and kept it with him. 
The next day he went into the city, made Muzaffar ShAh prisoner, 
and gave him a cup of poison to drink. The old man, much struck 
by this conduct of his grand son whom since the death of Tdtar 
KhAn he had nominated his successor, and to whom he had given 
a princely training, addressed him as follows : " My child, all that 
I have is but in keeping for you, why such unseemly haste for 
your inheritance ? " These gentle words seem to have had no 
effect on the heart of the young man, who, believing, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that his father had been murdered, was 
burning with a desire for vengeance. He accordingly replied 
" All men have their time appointed, and when the hour is come 
they cannot delay or advance it a moment '*. Muzaffar ShAh, 
after counselling him on various topics, and after cautioning him 
against indulgence in wine, raised to his own lips and drained 
the bitter cup of death. The founder of the Muhammadan Sul- 
tanat of Gujarat thus departed from this world (A. D. 1410) after 
a just and wise reign of eighteen years, eight months and 
fourteen days, in which period is included the term of his vice- 
regency. His remains were buried in the mausoleum erected in 
the centre of Patan. 
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Chapter IIL 

The reign of Suliiii Ahmad I. 

From 1410 to 1441 a. d. 



Ahmad Kh&n ascended the throne of Gujardt on the 14th of 
RamzAn A. H. 813, (A. D. 1410), under the title of SultAn Ahmad 
N^dr^ud-din. About that time his cousin Moid-ud-din, Qo» 
vemor of Baroda*, having gained over some of the chieftains of 
that district to his interest, excited a rebellion, and accordingly 
an army was sent against the insurgents. Dissensions soon broke 
out among them, and Moid-ud-din went away to Cambay, where 
he was joined by Ahmad Sh&h's \mcle Masti Ehdn, Governor of 
Surat. The Sultdn himself therefore marched against them, 
whereupon they fled to Broach, but were pursued thither by the 
Sultdn, who proceeded to besiege the town. Here the army of 
Moid-ud-din, and also that of Masti Kh&n, surrendered to the 
Sultdn. The monarch, after having sent for Moid-ud-din» gene* 
ronsly forgave him, and returned victorious to Ahmaddbdd. 

It was on his march back from this expedition that 
Ahmad Shdh, at the suggestion of his spiritual adviser Shekh 
Ahmad Ehattu Ganj-Bakhsh, originally a native of Ehattu near 
Ndgor, who had settled at Sarkhej, determined to found the city 
of AhmadAbdd and make it his capital Before doing so, how- 
ever, the Sultdn had to defeat and extirpate the followers of a 
famous chieftain, named Ab& Bhil, who infested the neighbour- 
hood. Having cleared the coimtry of robbers and highwaymen, 

^ Baroda ia now the aeat of the Qieikw&A Govemment. I'be original 
name of this ancient city was Chandan^vati, the city of sandal- wood. 
Sabaequently it received the name of Var^vati (the abode of warriors), 
and atill later that of Yat-patra (Leaf of the Vad) — Anglic6 fiaroda—from 
tome fancied resemblance to the leaf of the banian tree. 

Bombay Qaietteer Vol. YII. page 529. 
9 
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Sultdn Ahmad carried out his arrangements about the founding 
of the city. In this he was assisted by three other Ahmads, by 
name Shekh Ahmad EhattuGanj-Bakhsh^Eldzi Ahmad andMalek 
Ahmad, who, as well as the SultdrU, superintended each division 
ai4.ed t)y twelve persons, called BAwAs* or BAbds (A. H. 814, 

^. . ,: J . A TT ^^' 1411-12). For his new capital, Sultdn • 
Finished m A. H. ., n .n .. t i i. ^ . .-, <• 
820. A D. 1417. Ahmad built a citadel of much strength and 

beauty, which is known by the name of the 

Bhadar (propitious), and which is still the quarter Where the Go- 

... vemmentoflSces are located. A fine mosque,' 

(>>mpletedinA.H. called after Ahmad Shdh, was also built 

• and appears to have been set apart as a 
chapel for the Royal family. He further erected a palace and - 
other mag»ifipent buildinga Though these do not now exist in 
their entiretyj portions of them have been thoroughly repaired - 
and are now used a9 public buildings. For the city itself the? 
SultAn laid o^t fine broad streets and caused noble edifices to be 
constructed, the marble,and stones for which wereibrought from 
PAtan, Chandrd,vati,Dhrdngadhra and other places. With a view 
to secure an adequate supply of water for the inhabitants, the 

SuJtAn diverted the course of the river HAthmati .so as to make 
, , its waters flow into the SAbarmati. He also 

CommencedinA.H. built in the heart of the city a superb JumA. 

Coiri' ttS A^H ' (F^d^'J ) Mosque.which is one of the largest 
827 A D. 1423. ^^ India, the exterior dimension9 being 382 

feet by 238 feet with aj height of 49 feet 
The minarets were originally of a great height but portions of 
them fell down during the severe, earthquake of A D. 1819. A 

^ ■ ■ M ■ .1 !■ ■ ■- 11 I ■ ■ I..MI.. ■■■ I III I I I III I 111 M ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ 111 ^^m^tm^m^^^^-^m^mt^^^^^m^t^^^^^^mmmmmmm^mmim^m^m 

t 

* These B^wiis must not be confounded with Hindu ascetics. They 
were Muhammadan holy personages, such as Biiw^ Mi Sher, whose 
mosque is at Sarkhej, and Bdw^ Lului who is buried in t^9 mausoleum 
tiear the Hushi ford on the eastern bank of the Sabarmati near the city* 
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strange architectural phenoiftenon was noticeable in thefse mina- 
rets, which has been described in some detail by Colbnel Monier 
Williams who visited the mosque on the 31st May 1809. " 

" We found on examination today that the minarets 
of the JumA Masjid shook just as much, or even more than 
any of the others, and that one communicated the motion 
to the other fully to as great a degree as those of the Bibi 
Sdhebs. Indeed, we tried the experiment upon every perfect 
pair of stone minarates within and about the town torday, 

and the effect was just the same with them all. 

• ■ ■ ■ ■..•■' • ' ' ■ . . 

"As the motion that one of the minarets receives from 
the shaking of the other might be suppoi^ed to be commu- 
nicated to the whole intermediate building, I lay down on 
the terraced roof, equidistant between the two minarets, 
while people above were shaking them ; but I was riot sen- 
sible of the smallest motion or agitation whatever in the 
building under me. " . 

( Quoted in Grindlay's "Costume ancl Architecture of 
India", page 6 ). 

Sultin Ahmad gathered merchants, weavers and skilled 
craftsmen from many different places and settled them advan- 
tageously in the new city, giving them .every encouragement. 
By bestowing much attention and sparing no expense on the 
city, he made it a centre of trade and manufacture, which it 
continues to be upto the present day. 

Popular tradition has an amusing story of a certain diffi- 
culty encoimtered by the SultAn in erecting the town-walls. It 
is said that a saint named MAnekndth Godarid lived in a shed 
near the river, who, with a view to thwart the SultAn in his at- 
tempt to foimd the new city, used to busy himself in stitching 
threads in a quilt during the daytime while the work of 'build- 
ing the raiiparts was progressing, but each evening, after all 
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the workmen had dispersed to their several homes, MAnekn4th 
used to unravel the threads from the quilt, when lo ! all the 
portions of the wall built during the daytime would crumble to 
the ground. The SultAn was extremely annoyed by this re- 
peated misfortune, and on making enquiries learnt that the 
saint possessed magical powers, so he sent for M^nekndth, and 
asked him what further wonders he was able to perform. He 
replied that he could enter a badnd ( a vessel shaped like a tea- 
pot ) and come out through its spout The Sult^ asked him to 
satisfy his doubts by doing this. Mdnekndth immediately 
entered the vessel, but before he could ever issue from its spout 
the Sultdn covered it with his finger, and thus effectually 
prevented Minekndth's exit. Mdnekn^th exclaimed, '' Oh king, 
you have committed treachery. " The king replied " You do not 
like good work, and are by magic hindering us in building the 
city, so treachery must be met by treachery. " Having spoken 
thus, he refused to allow him to come out, and M&neknith was 
smothered to death. Before death, however, he begged the Sultin 
to do him the favour of immortalizing his name by connecting 
it in some way with the city. The king was pleased with this re- 
quest,and complied. Hence the south-western tower of theBhadar, 
which is supposed to contain the foundation stone of the city, is 
called, even at the present day, the MAnek Buruj, and the square 
in which the chief market is held is known as the Mdnek Qiok. 
The saint's tomb or small pagoda ( Dehri ) is still to be seen in 
a comer of the square, and an annual allowance of five Rupees 
is still paid by Government to its custodian. 

That Mdnekndth actually possessed such supernatural 
powers as are ascribed to him by tradition is certainly beyond 
belief, but inasmudi as his name is so intimately connected 
witii tiie city, and the tradition is still in vogue, aome mention 
of it has aeemed desirable. Tradition fjxrfiif^r ^jsuppU^s ^\^o 
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reasons for the founding of the city at the place on which it 
standa The first, and perhaps the most powerful, was the king's 
love for Asi BhiFs daughter. The second was his admiration 
of the courage displayed by a hare which, while the king was 
hunting on this spot, fiercely attacked his hounds. This has 
given rise to the popular saying : — 

" When a hare attacked a dog, the king founded the city. " 

The city of AhmaddbAd contains an area of upwards of 
two square miles, and is surrounded with a semi-circular wall of 
about five miles in circumference, and has, besides, numerous 
suburbs. The population, according to the census taken in 
February 1891, is 1,48,412 souls*. 

In A. H. 814 (A. D. 1411-12), while Ahmad ShAh's attention 
was engaged with the founding of his great city, his cousin Moid- 
ud-din's cupidity was again excited, and entering into conspiracy 
with several chiefs, amongst whom were Kan-Mai, RAjA of Idar, 
and his uncle Masti Khan, governor of Surat, he again revolted. 
They gained over the oflScer who had charge of the fort of Mo- 
diai, and encamped at Rangpur, a village 5 kos (about 7 J miles) 
distant from that fort, belonging to Ran-Mal BAj&. The SultAn 
marched against them and besieged ModAsA, which he took by 

♦ There is no reliable record of the population of the city before it 
came under Britbh rule. Some idea of the lai'ge increase of population 
during the last 75 years may be formed from the following figures : — 
Population in A« D« 1817 about 80,000 souls. 
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storm. Ban-Mai and Moid-ud-din then fled toIdaF, and the other 
chiefs dispersed in different directions. The Idar Biji next hit 
expedient of purchasing peace, and with this view he collected the 
elephants and horses of his unfortunate allies, and,- sending th<6m 
as a present to the SultAn, caused their baggage to be plundered. 
This mollified the SultAn, who was content to tetum to his capital 
after exacting from the Idar Rdjd a suitable tribute. Both Moid- 
ud-din and Masti Khdn took shelter with their uncle Shams. KMn 
who ruled at Ndgor*, but were killed in an action which took 
place between Shams KhAn and the Bdnd of Chitor. 

In those troubled times, however, neither the king nor the 
country was destined to enjoy a long continued peftce. In A. H. 
816 ( A. D. 1413 ) certain high-placed Muhammadan oflBcers of 
AnhilwAr PAtan, the former capital, opened a secret corres- 
pondence with Sultdn Hoshang, king of MAlwA, inciting him to 
invade Gujardt. They further won over several ZamindArs 
( landholders ), and induced them also to revolt. 

The ungrateful Hoshang despatched a force under several of- 
cers towards Gujarat. The SultAn, hearing of this, sent his troops 
in different directions to attack the rebels, and, himself marched 
towards Chdmpdner,f and thence also sent an army undera general 
named Imdd-ul-mulk to engage the MAlwA King. The latter was 
greatly alarmed and, on the pretext that it would be a disgrace 
to fight with any one not his equal, retreated. Im&d-ulmulk 
was thus enabled to devastate a portion of MdlwA ^thput 



♦ Now in the Jodhpur State. 

t This ancient city is said to have been founded by Ch^mp^ the 
minister of Van Rjij in the 8th Century of the Christian era ( Jouroal of 
-Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 9 page 199 ). It is now in a deserted state, 
the only inhabitants being a few Nfekr^s and Bhils who gain their sub- 
sistence by carrying the litters and baggage qfgentlemei^ visiting the VM* 
gadh hill. The climate has for years been very uahealthy. 
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opposition. The other generals, of whom one was Latif 
Eh&n (the Snltdn's own brother), drove the insurgents of Pdtan 
and Satarsdl the chief of JhAlAwAr before them as far as the 
province of Sorath. Accordingly in the year (A. H. 817 A.D. 1414) 
the Sultdn marched against the strong fortress of Gimdr in that 
province. The chief, RAo Mandlik, also assembled his army 
near the base of the mountain and gave battle to the SultAn, 
but was defeated. The R^ fled to the fortress, deemed impreg- 
nable, and the Sultdn contented himself with taking the lower 
fort x)f Jimdgadh aud subduing several Zamindars upon whom^^ 
as well as on the RAo Mandlik, he imposed an annual tribute. 
Thereafter Ahmad Shdh returned to AhmadAbdd. 

The next year, A. H. 818 (A. D. 1415), he employed his 
army in destroying the temples and idols in the town of Siddh- 
pur, a place held especially sacred by the Hindus. 

Nasir-ain-ul-mulk, ruler of Asir and BurhAnpur, having 
dared to attempt an encroachment on the Gujardt king's border- 
towns of Sultanpur and Nandarbdr, Sultdn Ahmad proceeded 
thither in order to punish Nasir (AD. 1416 ). Considering 
this a fit opportunity for assailing Sultdn Ahmad, Sultdn Hoshang 
again marched on Gujardt with the connivance of the chiefs 'of 
Idar, Nandod, and Jhdldwdr, and halted at Moddsd. Nothing 
daunted, Sultdn Ahmad at once left Nandarbdr, although it 
was now the rainy season, and within seven days arrived at 
Mod^Lsdw He pitched his camp within five kos of Sultdn Ho- 
shang s army. The latter, seeing this, was much amazed, aiid 
not less alarmed. Upbraiding his allies for not having kept him 
properly informed regarding the Gujardt king's movements, he 
fled by night, leaving to their fate the unfortunate Rdjds above 
named, who foi^hwith beat a precipitate retreat. Sultdn Ahmad 
then destroyed Ndndod, and the chief, Harising was driven into 
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the jungles and became an outlaw. He was however pardoned 
and his estate was restored to him after twelve years. 

Thus Sultdn Hoshang himself gained nothing by his 
treachery, but his arrival had inspired false hopes in the minds 
of the chiefs of Sorath, who now withheld their tribute, and 
Nasir of Burhdnpur was also induced to renew his seditioa 
Ahmad Shdh. however, by dividing his forces, was able to meet 
his enemies separately, and defeated them all. 

After this the Sultdn, fully bent upon effectually subduing 
Hoshang, marched on Mdlwd (A D. 1417). At that time, all the 
Bdjds who had previously aided Hoshang in his invasion of 
GujarAt sent envoys to crave pardon on their behalf from Sultdn 
Ahmad which that king from motives of policy was glad to 
grant. He then proceeded towards Mdlwa by regular stages, 
and, on his arrival at the banks of the KaliAdA river near 
Ujjain, he found Sultdn Hoshang in a camp, which he had al- 
ready strongly entrenched. Shortly afterwards a severly 
contested battle ensued, in which the GujarAt army proved vic- 
torious, and all the enemy's treasure and baggage fell into its 
hands. Sultdn Hoshang fled to the fort of MAndu, whither, 
however, he was followed by the GujarAt king, who, halting in 
its vicinity, ravaged the country round about. He then set out 
for his capital, which he entered in triumphal procession. 

Thereafter, although bis mind was engrossed with the pro- 
ject of reducing the strong fort of MAndu, the SultAn delayed 
taking action. He marched, however, on ChAmpAner (AD. 1418), 
the RAjA of which district he compelled to pay tribute, apd 
turned next towards SankhedA BahAdurpur, which he took 
(AD. 1419 ). Here he subsequently built a fort and. a 
mosque. Further, with a view to establishing the Muhammadan 
faith in that district, he appointed a KAzi and i»ther religioas 
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teachers to reside in the place. Leaving with them a garrison 
for the maintenance of order, the SuMn at length proceeded 
towards MAndu. On his arrival at DhAr, however, he was met 
by envoys from Sult^ Hoshang, who tendered ample apologies. 
These the SultAn graciously accepted, and retracing his steps, 
he arrived at his capital in the month of Rabi-ul-Akhir. 

The next year ( A. H. 823, A. D. 1420 ), the SultAn busied 
himself in establishing order throughout his dominions. He 
destroyed Hindu temples and erected mosques in their places ; 
he organized military posts, and built forts in several towns, 
amongst others at Dohad on the frontier of MAlwA. He also 
repaired the fort at Kadi, which had been built by Alp Khdn 
while governing Gujardt on behalf of AlA-ud-din in A. D. 1304. 
Sult&n Ahmad now sent an army to GohelwAd to levy tribute. 
The amoimt not having been paid in full, Sdrangji the minor 
chief was taken as a hostage to Ahmaddbdd, his uncle Bdmji 
remaining in charge of his district. SArangji however succeeded, 
after having remained in confinement for two years, in effecting 
his escape through the assistance of a potter of the village of 
Bhanddrio, who with the aid of some Gosains conveyed him in a 
donkey 8 panniers to his fathers sister's husband the PhataiRAwal 
of Chdmpaner. She paid his ransom to the Sultdn, and 
her husband kept Sdrangii with him imtil he attained the age of 
twenty years, when, with the aid of some troops furnished by the 
lUwal, SArangji returned to GoghA and compelled* his uncle 
Rimji to restore to him all his father's territory save only the 
Tap^ of Ukharld, Bareli, Aghidli and Monpur. 

In A. D. 1421 Sultdn Ahmad had again occasion to march 
on Milwi, via Chdmpdner. Having taken the fort of Mesur, the 
army pushed on to MAndu and besieged it for fortyeight days, 

^ From tb^ time S^rangji assumed the title of H^wal according to 
the Adyice of the Phatai R^wal. 

10 
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but without success. The rainy season having set in, the Sult&n 
halted at Ujjain, once the capital of Mdlwi, and situated in the 
very heart of that country, a great part of which he subdued. 

At the end of the rainy season, M&ndu was again invested, 
but Sultin Hoshang had in the interim materially strengthened 
it, and accordingly Sult^ Ahmad, feeling himself unable to 
effect its capture, marched on Sdrangpur, another fortress of 
Mdlw^ He had hoped by this change in his plans to draw 
Hoshang out of his stronghold, but that king now employed new 
tactics. He sent ambassadors to the Sultdn with instructions 
to represent to him emphatically the impiety of his attacking 
and laying waste the country of Isldm, at the same time asking 
on Hoshang's part forgiveness for all his offences, and promising 
henceforth to behave loyally. SultAn Ahmad, moved by this 
appeal to his religious feeling, and acting on the advice of 
his ministers, pardoned Hoshang and gave orders for the troops 
to return to GujarAt. However, on the 26th of December 1422, 
when the generous minded SultAn Ahmad was about to start 
on the return journey, Hoshang perfidiously made a night at- 
tack on his camp, and even penetrated as far as Ahmad Shdh's 
own tent, which was guarded by 500 Rajput soldiers under the 
command of Sdmant, a GardsiA of DhandhukA. These brave 
soldiers, taken by surprise, were nearly all killed, but Ahmad 
Shdh effected his escape. The GujarAt troops would have taken 
to flight but for Ahmad ShAh's intrepidity. He hovered about 
the skirts of the camp until daybreak, when he led a small but 
resolute band against the MAI wA soldiers while they were engaged 
in plundering. A hand-to-hand conflict ensued, and both the kings 
were wounded, but eventually SultAn Hoshang being defeated 
fled to the fort of SArangpur. The GujarAt army not only 
recovered all they had lost, but captured twentyseven of 
Hoshang's elephants. Ahmad ShAh then returned thanks to 
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the Almighty, and retraced his steps towards GujarAt. Hoshang 
however pursued him, and Ahmad ShAh was thus compelled 
to halt and give him battle. On this occasion Hoshang was 
again defeated, and he fled a second time to SArangpur, while 
some noble elephant's which he had brought with great 
trouble from Jijnagar, fell into the hands of the GujarAt king, 
who now returned victorious to his capital midst the glad 
greetings of his subjects. 

For the next [^three years the army enjoyed rest, and the 
king devoted his sole attention to the internal management of 
his kingdom. In>A H. 820 (AD. 1426 ) he marched against 
RAv PunjA the RAjA of Idar, who was in secret correspondence 
with the MAlwA SultAn. Ahmad ShAh drove the RAv to the 
hills and plundered his capital. He then founded, on the con- 
fines of his territory and on the bank of the HAthmati river, a 
strong-willed town, which he named Ahmadnagar (A. D. 1427), 
and which still exists about eighteen miles distant from Idar. 
PunjA, however, did not give up his hostile projects, and the 
very next year attacked a foraging party sent by the SultAn. 
He assailed it while off its guard, and captured one of the 
elephants, but the party rallied as soon as PunjA retired, and, 
pursuing him, overtook him and his men near a defile on one 
side of which was a hill and on the other a deep ravine. Bet- 
ween these was a narrow pass, along which PunjA tried to 
make his way. Taking advantage of this spot, the MahAwat 
( driver ) of the captured elephant very pluckily turned the 
animal at PunjA's horse which was close behind, whereupon the 
latter shied, and falling with his rider into the ravine both 
were killed (AD. 1428 ). A few days afterwards RAv PimjA's 
head was brought to the king by a wood-cutter, and was duly 
recognised After this RAv PimjAs son NArandAs agreed to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs. 3000, and in this way purchased peace. 
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NArandAs having however failed thenextyearto pay his tribute, 
SultAn Ahmad againmarched on Idar, and carried by storm that 
strong fortress on the 14th of November 1429, where he now 
built a magnificent mosque. 

The thorn in the GujarAt king's side being removed by the 
death of BAv PunjA, he again confined his attention to the 
management of his territories, and for two years there was no 
foreign war. But after that period, SultAn Ahmad BAhmani, 
king of the Deccan, having, on the death of the Governor of 
Mahim ( near Bombay ) dared to seize that fort, SultAn Ahmad 
sent an army from Gujardt under the command of his son J&far 
KhAn, and also a squadron from Cambay, GoghA and Diu to re- 
capture it. Success attended this expedition, and the fort was 
retaken in A D. 1429. 

In 1431 A. D., taking opportunity of Ahmad Shdh's advance 
upon ChAmpAner, the BAhmani king laid waste the country 
round about BaglAnA, and seized TAmbol, a fort in that provinca 
Ahmad ShAh, on hearing of this, marched to its relief and de- 
feated the BAhmani king. Before returning to his capital a 
treaty was entered into with the KAi of Mahim, according to 
the terms of which the latter king gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Ahmad ShAh's son, prince Fateh KhAn. The SultAn 
next imposed a tribute on the states of Bundi and KotA in 
MewAr, and then returned to GujarAt. 

In A. D 1435 prince MAsud KhAn, grandson of Ahmad 
ShAh's old antagonist SultAn Hoshang, fled to him for protec- 
tion against his father's minister Mahmud Khilji, who had 
poisoned his master GhirAni KhAn Bin Hoshang and usurped 
the throne. The SultAn, moved by pity, espoused his cause and 
marched with an army ( A. H. 841, A. D. 1437 ) to chastise the 
usurper and reinstate MAsud on his father's throne. On this 
expedition, however, the GujarAt monarch was n&t attended by 
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the same good fortune that had marked his former campaigns. 
He succeeded indeed in laying siege to the capital Mdndu, and 
defeated the usurper Mahmud Khilji in a hard contested battle 
consequent on the latter's sallying out of the fort with a view to a 
secret night attack on theGujardt camp,but an exceedingly severe 
pestilence broke out which in two days, carried off several thou- 
sands of his soldiers. Sultdn Ahmad was thus compelled to beat a 
hasty retreat to AhmadAbdd, where, at the age of fiftytwo years 
he breathed his last in A.H. 845 (A.D. 1441). His remains were 
interred in the mausoleum* in front of the Friday mosque. During 
Sultdn Ahmad*s brilliant reign of thirty two years and six months, 
victory of ten accompanied his standard, and the army of QujarAt 
overcame the troops of Mdlwd, the Deccan, BurhAnpur and 
Mewdr. Though the greater part of his life was spent in war- 
fare, yet he did not neglect the civil administration of his 
country. The method adopted by him for the payment of his 
army was recognized even by his enemies as one calculated to 
attach his soldiery to their country. Instead of the officers and 
men being treated as mere mercenaries, it was Sultdn Ahmad's 
policy to pay them a moiety of their salary in land, and the 
remainder in money. The payment in land was especially ad- 
vantageous as providing a means of employment and sub- 
sistence for the soldier's family during his absence on service. 



• An urus (fair) is annually held here in the Sultan's honour on the 
4th of Kabi-ul-Akhir, for the expenses of which a sum of Us. 83 is paid 
from the Government Treasury. A party of musicians is regularly stationed 
on the upper storey over the gateway leading to the mausoleum. These 
beat the nobat ^kettle-drum) and sing verses three times a day, at 
dawo, in the evening and at midnight. On Thursdays and Fridays, in 
addition to the above, the songs are repeated at 9 A. M,, at midday and at 
3 P, M. The annual cost to Government on this account is Rs. 426« 
An additional sum of ^Hs. 2,032 is annually paid for issuing cooked 
Khicbadi (rice and d^l) to the poor under the supervision of a com- 
mittee of Mttbainmadan gentlemen appointed by Government. 
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With a view to the collection of the revenue, and prevention 
of fraudulent combination, it was a rule with tha SultAn to ap- 
point joint revenue officers*, of whom one was in the SultAn's 
pay, but the other a man of independent means and good family. 
Ahmad ShAh was very rigid as regards the administration of 
justice. On one occasion his son-in-law in the passion of youth 
killed a personal enemy, whereupon the Sultdn himself is said 
to have given orders that the murderer should be hanged before 
his own house. The Kdzi had sought to satisfy the relatives of 
the murdered man by the payment of twentytwo gold mohurs, 
but the Sultdn indignantly declared that such a compromise 
would tend only to encourage evil disposed and wealthy persons 
in the commission of crime. 

On another occasion, the SultAn was seated in the balcony 
of a pleasure house on the banks of the Sdbarmati, when be 
noticed that the water was disturbed and that a black object 
was floating down the stream. Orders were given to bring it 
to the river-side, when it was discovered to be ajar containing a 
dead body. The SultAn ordered all the potters of the city to be 
collected, and ascertaining from one of them that he had sold 
that jar to the Mukhi (head-man) of a village in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, the latter was sent for. It was eventually proved 
that he had murdered a merchant, and with a view to conceal 
his' crime had put the dead body into the jar and set it adrift 
The Mukhi was publicly executed. These severe examples 
served their purpose as an effectual restraint on crime* 



♦ The same system prevails up to this day in regard to villages. The 
Tal^tia (accountants) are stipendiary servants, alid the Patels belong to 
the villages themselves, and are either hereditary employees or serve by 
rotation according to the custom of the village. 
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Chapter IV. 

The reigns of Muhammad Sh^h, 
Kutb-ud-din and D^ud Sh^h. 

From 1442 to 1459 a. d. 



On the death of Ahmad Shdh his son Muhammad Khdn 
ascended the throne on the 3rd Rabi-ul-Akhir A. H. 846 (12th 
August 1442 ) under the title of Muhammad Shah. He spent 
much of his time in ease and pleasure, and being exceedingly 
lavish in his gifts, soon acquired the surname of " Zar Baksh " 
(Giver of Gold). In A. H. 849 (A. D. 1445) he led an expedi- 
tion against Riv Bhdn the KijA of Idar, whom he drove to 
the hills. From thence the Bdj4 sent ambassadors asking for 
forgiveness, and a treaty was eventually concluded, by which 
the Rdj&'s dominions were restored to him, and his daughter was 
given in marriage to Muhammad Shdh. From Idar the Sultdn 
carried his army into Wdgad, which he plundered, and there- 
after returned to his capital. 

The same year witnessed the death of the holy saint Shekh 
Ahmad Khattu Ganj-Bakhsh, on whose advice Sultdn Ahmad 
had founded the city of Ahmaddbdd. He was buried at 
Sarkhej, where Muhammad Shdh caused a superb mausoleum* 
and mosque to be erected in his memory. 

In A. H. 854 ( A. D. 1450 ) the SultAn marched against 
Chdmpdner, at which place the RAjA GangddAs gave him battle. 
Being defeated, however, the RAj A retreated to the strong fortress, 

♦ The mausoleum was completed by Muhammad Shilh's successor 
Kutb-ud-din, and is an object of great interest to travellers. An uras (fair) 
attended by some four thousand pilgrims from far and near is annually 
held there on the 14th of Shaw^l and the two following days in honour 
of thifl aaiot. The village of Ok^f of the estimated annual revenue of 
Bupe«0 2,200 has been assigned for the euppoi-t of the mausoleum. 
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which the SulUn fortwith invested. At length the Bdjd having 
been reduced to great straits sent secret emissaries to the king 
of M&Iwd the inveterate enemy of Gujardt entreating him to 
march to his assistance, and promising a large sum of money to 
meet the expenses of his troops. The MdlwA King Mahmud 
Khilji eagerly seized this opportunity of revenging himself 
upon SultAn Ahmad's successor, and marched with a large army 
towards GujarAt. On Mahmud's arrival at Dohad the Gujardt 
SultAn raised the seige of ChAmpAner and removed to Godhri. 
Falling ill he was taken to AhmadAbAd, where he died in the 

month of Muharram A. H. 855 (A D. 1451 ), his remains being 

interred close to his father's tomb in the mausoleum at MAnek 

Chok, The MirAt-i-Sikandari attributes this king's death to 

poison administered to him by some of his nobles because of his 

cowardice in retreating before the MAlwA King, and thus proving 
himself an unworthy son of his illustrious father. 

SultAn Muhammad was succeeded by his son SultAn Kutb- 
ud-din, who ascended the throne on the 11th of Muharram 
A. H. 855 ( 13th February 1451 ). Mahmud Khilji, encouraged 
by his recent success, marched without delay against GujarAt 
via SultAnpur and Baroda. Kutb-ud-din set out from 
AhmadAbAd to oppose him, and encamped at KhAnpur 
on the bank of the Mahi river. On hearing this Mahmud 
Khilji advanced on AhmadAbAd via Kapadvanj, near which 
town the armies met in a fiercely contested battle, in which 
Mahmud Khilji's army was able at one time to penetrate to the 
rear of the GujarAt force, and carried off from SultAn Kutb-ud- 
din's pavilion his crown and jewelled girdle of immense value. 
In the end, however, the MAlwA King suffered a severe defeat 
on the 1st day of Safar A. H. 856 (22nd February 1452). SultAn 
Kutb-ud-din, thus victorious, returned tq the capital, and com- 
pleted the mausoleum of Ganj-Bakhsh, which had been com- 
menced by his father. About that time he also caused to be 
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eonstrueted the Hauz-i-^utab or the Ednkarid tank with Chi 
garden called Kagini (jewel ) in its centre, and the OhatA« 
mandal, a palace for the summer retreat of the king and his 
family. It may be as well to mention that no trace ot the Qhatd- 
mandal remains, but the tank has survived the vicissitudes 
of the time and still exists. It covers an area of 72 acres ot 
land, and is a regular polygon of tln'rtyfour sides, each side 190 
feet long, so that the entire perimeter is more than a mile in 
length. It was, when originally completed in 1451, quite sur- 
rounded by tiers of cut stone with sixsloping approaches flanked 
by cupolas and an exquisitely carved water-sluice. In the.'centre 

• 

of the tank*, connected with the margin by a fortyeight arch 
viaduct, was an island with the Nagina garden. 

Sultan Kutb-ud-din*s later expeditions were against the 
lUnd of Chitor to humble whom Mahmud Khilji had entered 
into a combination with the Gujardt king. The latter marched 
against the RAnA KumbhA in A. H. 861, ( A. D. 1456-57 ) 
and took the fort of Abu, which he made over to its rightful 

Portions of this tank are said to have been repaired daring the rule 
of the Blar^thils by the SwU K^H S^heb (A.D. 1800— 1810), but it ag^in 
fell into utter disrepair. The approaches and their cupolas were in ;niiue, 
the sides of the tank broken, the bridge fallen in and the garden a waste, 
when in A. D. 1872, Mr. A. A. Borradaile, Collector of AhmadiibJCd, 
caused the whole to be admirably restored at a cost of no less than 83,832 
rupees from the Municipal funds, and it now affords a delightful recreation 
ground for the citizens of AhmadabiUl. The Nagin^ Vadi has also been en« 
tirely reconstructed aud the masonry wall surrounding the island has been 
rebuilt as also the central fountain. The bed of the tank being of Kankar 
(from which probably is derived the name K^nkari^ ), the monsoon water 
collected in it is soon absorbed, and therefore, with a view to keep a con- 
tinual supply in the tank, a canal eleven miles long has been constructed* 
connecting this tank with the Kbari river and supplying water to the 
Chandoli tank which irrigates about 291 acres ef rice laud. 

Mr. Borradaile*s name as the restorer of both the K^ukari^ tank and 

... . ._♦....... 

Uto Sub Alim Qkoaque will lops bo bold ip gratoful remembr«)co> 
11 
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owner Khdtid Deordh, the lUjd of Sirohi, from whom it had 
lately been usurped by the Rand. Sultan Kutb-ud-din then 
advanced on Kumbhalner which he plundered. Near Chitorthe 
Rdn& and Kutb-ud-din met in battle for five days, in which 
the Rdna was eventually defeated and put to flight. He was, 
however, pardoned by the Sultdn on his binding himself to pay 
tribute and never again to molest Nagor. 

Some six months later, however, the RAna, disregarding 
his treaty obligations, advanced against Ndgor, but the Sultan, 

on obtaining information of this, at once proceeded against 
Kumbhalner, whereupon the Rana retreated to his capital. 

In A. H. 862 (A. D. 1457) the Sultdn went to Sirohi, and 
thence entering the country of the RAnd of Chitor and devas- 
tating it, returned to his capital. Here, on the 6th of Rajab 
A. H, 863 (13th May 1459 A. D.), after a short reign of eight 
years and a half, he fell sick and died. He was buried in 

Sultdn Ahmad's mausoleum in the Manek Chok by the side 
of his father and grandfather. 

The third day after the death of Sultan Kutb-ud-din, his 
uncle Daud ascended the throne in May 1459, but by showing 
a disposition to raise to power men of low rank who had been 
his friends while he was yet a prince, and by exhibiting extra- 
ordinary meanness in reducing the grain allowance for pigeons, 
and the oil for lights, he soon proved himself unfit for the 
management of a kingdom, and the nobles, within seven days 
dethroned liiin, placing on the throne Muhammad Shdh's second 
son Fateh Khan, a young prince of much promise, who had re- 
ceived his education under the illustrious Saint Shdh Alam. 
Ddud Shah, hearing the noise of trumpets, enquired the reason, 
and on learning that Fateh Khan was being brought to the 
palace in order to be installed as king, fled through a wicket 
facing the Sabarmati, and spent the remaincfer of his life as. a 
devotee and disciple of Shekh Adhan Rumi. y 
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Chapter V. 

The reign of Sultan Mahmud Begad^. 

From 1459 to 1511 a. d. 



Sultan Mahmud was enthroned at Ahmaddbdd on the 12th 
of ShAbAn A. H. 863 ( 18th June 1459 A. D. ). He was born 
on the 20th Ramzdn A. H. 849 (A. D. 1445), and was thus only 
fourteen yearsofage when the cares of a large kingdom devolved 
on him. But he proved himself equal to the diflSculties he had 
to encounter, and added glory and lustre to his throne. Bene- 
fiting by the instruction he had early received from his religious 
preceptor ShAh Alam, son of Kutb-ul-Alam of BatwA, he dis- 
played, even in youth, singular soundness of judgment. 

Some months after his accession, several of the nobles who 
were enemies of the minister ImAd-ul-Mulk, otherwise named 
ShAbAn, repaired early to the king's private audience chamber, 
and there represented to the Sultan thatlmAd-ul-Mulk was medi- 
tatinrr treason and intended to raise his own son to the throne, 
Imfl']-ul-Mulk,in complete ignorance of their designs, presented 
himself at the usual hour, and the nobles feigning zeal and fide- 
lity at once openly accused him to the king. The minister was 
accordingly fettered, and confined on the roof of one of the 
gates of the Bhadar under the custody of 500 soldiers, whom 
the nobles had won over to their cause. The king, in the hurry 
and confusion of the moment, felt unable to interfere, but, re- 
cognising the gravity of the situation, he determined upon a 
strict investigation in order to ascertain the truth. At night 
he learnt from the Daroga in charge of the elephants that the 
nobles had treacherously conspired against Imdd-ul-Mulk the 
faithful Vaisir. The'Sultdn next consulted his mother, herself 
the daughter />f a prince in Sindh, and other trusty advisers, 
and from the information he obtained, having good reason to 
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suspect that the persons who had calumniated Imid-ul-MuIk 
were themselves the real traitors, he gave instructions to the 
Darogi to bring out all the elephants fully equipped to the 
approaching DarbAr. He then ordered ImAd-ul-Mulk to be 
summoned, ostensibly for punishment, but as soon as he came 
near caused his fetters to be struck off. When the nobles 
heard what turn affairs had taken, they assembled their ad- 
herents and followers, and marched towards the chief gate of 
the Bhadar in battle array. Tlie young king, however, was 
equal to the emei'gency, and, acting on the advice of Malek 
ShAbdn, at once gave orders for the elephants, some six hundred 
in number, to charge the rebels. This was done, and the Amirs 
with their rabble fell into confusion and fled out of the city 
in different directions. In course of time each of the chief con- 
spirators was apprehended, and severe examples were made of 
some. The head of one was hung up near the Bhadar gate, 
another was trampled to death under the feet of an elephant, 
while others were imprisoned. So deep was the impression 
caused by the young Sultan's firmness and courage that no one 
thereafter dared to disobey his orders. While punishing the 
refractory, he did not, on the other hand, fail suitably to reward 
those who were faithful to him. 

After satisfactorily arranging the internal affairs of his 
kingdom the SultAn was at pains to increase the efficiency of his 
army, which he raised to double its former strength. Thus sup- 
ported, he advanced towards the Deccan in A.H. 866 (A.D. 1461- 
62)at the urgent request of its ruler Nizdm ShAh Bdhmani, whose 
country had been invaded by Mahmud Khilji of M&lwA. The 
latter, as soon as he heard that the Gujardt Sultdn was marching 
to the relief of the Deccan by way of BurhAnpur, immediately 
retreated via Gondwdni. His troops, however, before reaching 
^eir own country, suffered severely irora want 6f water ancl 
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from attacks by the hill tribes. The GujarAt king also returned 
to his capital, having received the thanks of Nizdm Shah for 
his timely succour. 

The next year Mahmud Khiiji again marched on the Deccan, 
when Sultdn Mahmud not only frustrated him a second time, 
but wrote him a letter couched in such threateiiinc; terms that 
he never afterwards ventured to disturb the Deccan. 

In A.H. 871 (A. D. 1466-67) SultAn Mahmud being desirous 
of capturing the stronghold of Girndr in Sorath, equipped a 
large army and besieged the fort. After engagements extending 
over several days the Rao Mandlik tendered his submission 
through his ambassadors, which the king accepted, and his 
troops returned to Gujarat after ameussing immense booty from 
the plunder of Kdthidw&r. 

The next year (A. D. 1468) having heard that the Rdo 
Mandlik had visited a certain temple with all the insignia of 
royalty, the Sultdn sent a force of forty tliousand horse and 
several elephants in order to humble that chief's pride. The 
Rao, however, on hearing of this expedition, immediately for- 
warded his royal umbrella and gold-worked dresses to the king, 
and thus averted the threatened attack. The Sultdn is said to 
have given away the rich dresses to his musicians. 

His ambition, however, does not appear to have been satisfied, 
and in A.H. 874 (A. D. 1469-70) he again made known his inten- 
tion to attack GimAr. So deeply, however, was the RAo impressed 
with the SultAn's strength that on this occasion he himself unex- 
pectedly appeared in the royal camp, and implored, in the most 
abject manner possible, to be informed of the reason for this long 
continued hostility. Mahmud sternly replied that there could be 
no greater fault tharf infidelity, and that before he could hope for 
peace he imtfit acknowledge the unity of God The imfortunate 
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Mandlik Raja begged for time to consider what answer 
he should give and fled by night to the fort of Gimdr. The 
latter was forthwith besieged by the king's troops, and its gar- 
rison and people were reduced to the utmost straits. At length 
the RAjA delivered up the keys of the fort to the king's general 
and accepted tlie faith of Isldm. The title of Khdn Jahdn was 
subsequently conferred on him, and he became a follower of 
Hazarat ShAli Alam. Thus the tori of Gimdr, considered one of 
the strongest in all India, and well nigh impregnable, surren- 
dered to the Gujai-At Sultdn in A, H. 877 (A D. 1472-73)* 

The SuMn now busied himself in settling the newly con- 
quered territory of Somth, and, calling together Sayyids and 
learned men from every quarter, induced them to take up their I'e- 
sidence in that country. He rebuilt the fort and laid the founda- 
tion of a grand palace. His nobles also, following his example, 
began to erect magnificent buildings, and thus there soon arose a 
new city to which the Sultdn gave the name of Mustaf Abdd. 

In A. H. 878 ( A. D. 1473-74 ) Mahmud Begadd marched on 
Sindh, the Zaminddra of which province assembled a force of 
about 24000 men,and took up a strong defensive position. But as 
soon as the Gujardt army appix)ached, they sent envoys to offer 
their submission, which was accepted on the ground that they 
were Muhammadans. The Sultdn, however, finding that they 
still clung to many Hindu customs, took several of them with 
him to Jundgadh that they might receive instruction which 
should enable them, on their return to teach their fellow country- 
men the true faith of Isldm. He also defeated and subdued the 
Hindu chief of Kachh. 

The next year the Sultdn subdued the Hindu Zaminddrs 

* Soiue authoi-fti mention this conquest as having taken place two 
years earlier u «., A. H, 875, A. D. 1470. 
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of Sindh, and sent many of their women and children as captives 
to Jundgadh. In that same year, some pirates of Jagat (DwdrkA) 
and Sankhodhar (Bet) plundered a ship belonging to a Muham- 
madan MullAh of Samarkand, and seized his wives and property. 
Th3 Sultan, on the Mullah's complaint, marched against Jagat on 
the I7th of Julhaj. On his approach the inhabitants fled to the 
island ; the place was given up to plunder, the temples 
were destroyed and their images broken up. The Sultdn 
then attacked the island with his fleet, but was obstinately op- 
posed. At length, however, the arms of Islam prevailed, and 
Mahmud landed victorious. Immense booty in pearls, rubies 
and rich stuffs fell into the conquerer's hands. The captive 
members of the Mulldh's liousehold were released. After 
spending some time on the island, where he laid the founda- 
tion of a mosque, and appointing a Deputy to govern in 
his name, the Sultdn left for Junagadh, taking with him as 

prisoner Bhim Sagar the Rdja of Jagat on the 13th of Jumad- 
ul-iwal A. H. 878 (A D. 1473). Mahmud had, meanwhile, or- 
dered the Samarkand Mullah to come from Ahmadabdd to meet 
him. On his aiTival his family was made over to him, and with 
them the captured Bhim RAj*l. At the MullAh's request Bhim 

was sent to AhmadabAd, where he was barbarously murdered, 
and portions of liis Ix^dy were hung over each gate of the city 
as a fitting punisliment for liis having plundered a holy man and 
imprisoned his family. On his way back, the Sultan received at 
Junigadh the submission of several Sorath chiefs, after which, 
it having l^een brought to his notice that some MalbAris who lived 
by piracy were harassing the Gujarat ports, he went to GoghA 
and tliere equipped some vessels, whicli he sent against the pirates, 
himself returning by way of Cambay. The Suit An entered 
Ahmaddbid in triumph and spent the next few years in peace. 

In A.H. QSd, A.D. 1475, ShAh Alam, the religious preceptor 
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of the Sultin died,and a beautiful mausoleum* waa erected to his 
memory by TAj KhAn, a nobleman of Mahmud Begadi's Court. To 
this buildingseveral additions have been made from time to time, 
and Asaf Kh4n, brother of the celebrated Nurjah&n Begam, wife 
of the emperor Jahdngir, ornamented the dome with gold and 
precious stones in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

In 1479, duiing one of his hunting excursions, being much 
pleased with a site on the bank of the river VAtrak, the SultAn 
founded tliere the town of MahmudAbad (MehmadAbad) twelve 
kos south-east of AhmadabAd, and, having fortified some rising 
ground on the river-side, he ordered some noble palaces jto be 
built, the ruins of which are still to be seen. The BhamariAf well, 
constructed in the time of this SultAn as a hot weather retreat 
in the vicinity of MahmudAbAd, is an object-pf special interest. 
It is 74 feet long by 24 feet broad with entrances from four 
winding flights of stairs, and has eight underground chambers, 
four large and four small. 

In 1480 A. D. while the SultAn was at MustafAbAd(JunAgadh) 
some of his nobles and officers at AhmadAbAd, tired of the con- 
stant w^ars, and dreading the SultAn s contemplated expedition 

* This raausoletim in au object of interest to travellers. Several 
villages have been set apart for its niaiuteuancu and the support of its 
custodians. The present Pirj^a is Musa Mian Saheb Yalade Ahmad 
Mian Siiheb. 

Qovernmeut a few years ago sanctioned Ks. 5,300 for the reptin of 
this mausoleum, and Rs. 5,000 for the Roja of Ganj-Bakhsh at Sarichej* 
Both these tombs are now in good condition. 

An Urus ( fair ) is annually held here on the 20th Jatm&di-nl- 
Akhir and four following days, at which about 50,000 people attend from 
Bombay, Sui-at, Cambay, Kathiawar and other places, 

f The well is now in a ruinous condition, &nd might well be restored 
from the r,\im annually set apart by Goverumeut for the restoration of 
ancient buildings. 
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against so strong a fort as Cbimp&Eier, entered into a conspirfM^ 
to seat the Snltin's son prince Ahmad on the throne, but through 
the fidelity of the Prime Minister Imdd-ul-mulk the conspiracy 
was detected in time, and the king returning to Ahmaddb&d 
severely punished the conspirators. 

In 1480 A. D. the Suite's commandant at Mordmli ( Bas- 
oUUb^ ) on the frontier of Chimp^er, having made several 
fomys into the dominion of the Chdmpdner chief, the latter in 
his turn attacked and defeated the commandant, capturing two 
elephan t s and several horses. This gave the Sultin a sufficient 
pretext for invading Chdmp^er, then held by Choh^* Bigputp, 
the ancestors of the present B&jds of Chhotd Udaipur and 
B4n^ Accordingly he marched with a powerful army against 
that fort by way of Baroda. His advance guard reache4 the 
foot of the Pdwdgad hill on the 17th of March 1483, when the 
Bdja, Phatai B&wal Jaysingh,son of Gangdd^ mentioned as the 
opponent of Sultdn Muhammad L, sent ambassadors to ask for 
pardon, but the Sultdn refused to listen to any terms. The B^ji 
then prepared for defence, and, as on a previous occasion when 
besieged by Muhammad Sh^h L, wrote to Ghiyfe-ud-dir^ of 
Milwd for assistance. Sultdn Mahmud, however, having det^t- 
mined to make a detour on Mdndu, the Mdlwd king thought it 
more politic to withhold his aid from the unfortunate BdwaL 
The latter none the less offered a stubborn resistence, and de- 
fended his fort for some time. At length, in a moment of dis- 
pair, having first consigned to the flames the women of his 
household and all his valuables, he made a fierce charge on the 
besiegers, in which he was wounded and seized along with his 
minister Dungarsi on the 17th of November 1484f . They were 

* The Choh^Qs appear to have usurped Ch^mp^uer from its former 
posaoaaora of the Tu^r dynasty in or about 1297 A. D. 

t The Hindu date preserved by the bards aa given in the B<a Idi^tf 

ii SoDdigr the S^ ef ?08h mpi^ltv ,8amyat, lfit4L 

12 
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urged to accept the religion of IsMm, but, unlike the Mandlik 
Rdji, declined the proposal, and were accordingly executed. 

Ch4mpAner, another great bulwark of Hinduism in GujarAt, 
thus fell into the hands of the Muhammadans, though not un- 
til six of the RAjAs, who had assembled for its defence, fell, and 
a large number of the besiegers as well as the besieged were 
killed. So greatly was Sultdn Mahmud pleased with the place 
and its surroundings that he made it for some time his capital, 
caused a mosque and other beautiful buildings to be constructed, 
and gave orders that the town should henceforth be known by 
the name of Mahmuddbdd Chdmpdner. Either in this his new 
capital, or in Mustaf dbdd ( Jundgadh ) or in Ahmaddbdd, the 
SultAn spent the greater part of the next five or six years, free 
from foreign embroilments. 

Besides the foreign expeditions mentioned in the foregoing 
pages, Mahmud Begadd's annihilation of the small chieftainship 
of RAnpur, situated about 112 miles south-west of AhmaddbM 
at the confluence of the BhAdar with the GomA river, merits 
mention. That town was, as has been already stated, founded by 
Gohel BAndji, son of Sejakji the ancestor of the present BhAv- 
nagar ruling family. BAnAji's descendants appear to have been 
in peaceful enjoyment of their estate for upwards of a century, 
but in the time of RAnAji II. ill-feeling arose between thai 
chief's wife and her sister. The latter being married to Mahmud 
BegadA, the chief's wife regarded her as having lost caste, and 
accordingly refused an invitation to dine with her. The SultAnA, 
on her return to AhmadAbAd, complained to her husband of the 
insult. At this time BAnAji also happened to be in AhmadAbAd, 
and the SultAn, obtaining under some slight pretence certain 
symbols belonging to that chief, treacherously sent them to hia 
eister-in^aw by a discharged servant of BAnAji with a message 
that the latter wished her to join him in AhmadAbAd. The lady 
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obeyed the summons, and appeared before her lord, who im- 
mediately perceived some plot was brewing. He promptly sub* 
stituted another woman for his wife, and took her back in safety 
to Bdnpur. Here however he soon afterwards killed a young 

Muhammadan lad, who with his mother was proceeding on pilgri- 
mage, and who, early one morning, happened to cry aloud the 
call to prayer. The injured mother retraced her steps and laid 
her complaint before the Sultin, who forthwith sent a force un- 
der his sister's son Bhanderi Eh&n against Bdndji. Bhanderi 
Elhdn's marriage had been celebrated only that day, yet against 
the earnest entreaties of his friends he volunteered to lead the 
expedition. BiLndji II opposed the Sultdn's army at Dhandhukd, 
but was beaten and driven back to the gates of Bdnpur. Hence 
he sent word to his wives that if they saw his umbrella go down 
they should understand that he had been slain. It happened 
that the umbrella-bearer, feeling thirsty, set it down for a moment 
to take a drink of water. The unfortunate Ednis believing their 
lord to have fallen, threw themselves into a well in the fort and 
perished. Shortly afterwards the chief, who had continued the 
battle, also £dll, and the Sultdn's troops took possession of the 
fort, though with the loss of their chivalrous young commander 
Bhanderi Khdn. Mahmud Begadd afterwards presented Rdnpur 
to the deceased Rdndji's sister's son, Hdloji Farmdr of Muli, who 
embraced the faith of Isldm, and his descendants, now divided 
into five families, still hold nine of the villages under the 
Tdlukddri tenure. 

In A. D. 1494 the Sultdn had occasion to march against 
Bahddur Khdn Gildni, a vassal who had revolted against the 
BAhmani king of the Deccan, and who, from his fort of Ddbhol in 
the present Ratndgirid}strict, was committing piracy on Cambay 

and other Gujardt ports. The Sultdn prepared and sent a fleet 
against the rebel, but the Bdhmani king, fearing that the 



invasion of his temtory by the GujairAt troops would lead to 
dis€U9trous results, himself took the field against his refractory 
vassal, and having succeeded in capturing him and his fleet, 
delivered over the latter to the Sultdn, to whom he also sent 
the head of the rebel 

The next year the Sult^ marched on Wdgadh and Idar, 
from the lUjte of which provinces he exacted large ofierings, and 
returned to MahmtiddbM Ch^pdner. 

In A. H. 904 (A. D. 1498 ) Adil KhAn Faruki of KhAndesh 
having neglected to send the usual tribute, a force was despatched 
against that country. As soon however as the Sult^ reached 
the banks of the TApti, Adil Khin paid up the tribute in full, 
offering excuses for the delay, and the king, accepting this 
apology, returned with his troops to Ahmaddb^ 

In A. D. 1507, the Sult&n led an expedition against the 
Portuguese*, who, having become powerful on the western coast 
ot India, had of late usurped the dominion of the sea, and had 
attacked the Qujardt possessions of Mahim and Bombay. On 
his arrival at Diu, however, the Sult&n learnt that MaLek AULz, 
his deputy at Sorath, had already collected a fleet, and with the 
aid of a squadron sent by the SultAn of Turkey, who was jealous 
of Portuguese influence in India, had inflicted on the Portuguese 
a terrible defeat and sunk one of their largest vessela This was 
a most splendid achievement on the part of Malek AiAz^ and 
the Sult^, conferring high favours on him, sent him a robe of 
honour in recognition of his services, and, after a stay of a week 



^ The Portuguese were the first Europeans to settle in India. Their 
emissary Covilham reached Calicut about A. D. 1487 by land, and a fljMt 
under Vasco-da.Oama cast anchor off the same ci^^y on the 20th May 14S^ 
Qda was seized in A. D. 1610, and has since remained the capital of Poik 
tHgiese^Iiidia; (Sir W. Huniec^ Indian Empire^ Pa({90 8|Mk34T)i 
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Goly at BaiBsehi, returned to his eapital on the lat Muhartutil 

A. a 914 ( A. D. 1608 ). 

The same year, at the request of his daughter's son Alam 
Kh^, the Sultin interfered in the matter of the succession to < 
the Kh4ndesh Government, which he caused to be conferred on 
Alam Kh^ declaring him to be the rightful claimant, and pre- 
sented him at the same time with four elephants and three 
hundred thousand Tankdhs. 

About this time a certain Say yid, calling himself Muhammad 
Junpuri,came to Ahmaddbid. He claimed to he the lindm Mdhdi, 
and, taking up liis abode in the mosque of Tdj-EMn near the 
Jam^lpur gate,began to gain disciples in large numbera On this^ 
theniemds(leamed men)of the city took offence at the pretender^ 
and desired that he should be put to death. But th^ Sayyid 
escaped to Fdtan^ where he continued his ministrations. Sbm6 
Muhammadans in Fdlanpur became his followers, and even now 
adherents of this Mdhdi sect are said to be found in that town. ' 

In the month of Julhaj A. H. 916 ( A. D. 1510 ) the SultAn 
went for the last time to P&tan. There he gave the usual royal 
entertainments, and informed his nobles that he felt his life was 
naaf its close. On his way back he visited the tomb of Shekh 
Ahmad Ehattu Qanj-Bakhsh at Sarkhej.and inspected his own 
tomb, which was built in a separate mausoleum at the foot of 
that of the holy saint. He then went to Ahmad&bdd, sent for his 
eldest son Prince Ehalil Eh&n, Governor of Baroda, admonished 
him to rule with righteousness and justice, to^protect his peoplie, 
to SHceour the oppressed and to punish the oppressors. He rallied, 
however, from this illness, but died three months afterwards on 
Monday the 3rd of RamzAn A. EL 917, A. D. 1511, at the age of 
aixtyseven years, and was buried in the mausoleum at Sarkhej. 

The mo8t#onderful storiesare current regardfhg the eiionnous 
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quantities of food Sult^ Mahmud was capable of eating. His 
daily allowance is stated in the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, to have been 
one Qujardti maund of 40 Ifos. weight This must of course have 
included much that remained over. In the morning after his 
prayers it is said that he used to take a cupful of honey and 
another of butter, and along with these a hundred plantains. 
Even if the latter were of the smaller kind, still the allowance 
above stated would be altogether extraordinary. There are other 
curious legends relating to him, one of which is that sundry 
poisonous drugs produced no eflfect upon his system. His skin, it 
is stated, was itself so saturated with poison that if a fly chanced 
to settle on his hand it fell to the ground dead To show how fond 
he was of the display of grandeur, the traveller Varthema nar- 
rates that every morning when the Sultdn left his bed there was 
a parade of fifty elephants in front of his palace which returned 
to their stables after doing him reverence. They did him the same 
reverence at the hour of dinner. About fifty kinds of musical 
instruments were played during the time occupied in dining. He 
had very long mustaches, which were twisted like a cow's horns. 
To this fact some have attributed his surname of Begadi ; but 
another and more plausible origin of the name has been conjec- 
tured, viz., that having conquered and annexed to his territprijdB 
the two (Be) strong fortresses (Ghad) of GimAr and Chdmp^er, 
he became widely known as the BegadA. Mahmud Begadi was 
very fond of trees and encouraged their growth throughout his 
dominions. The abundance of mango groves and of other fruit 
trees in and about Ahmaddbdd, and the long avenue of mango 
trees near the village of Big Fardosh*, commonly called Amrai, 
are ascribed to his care and encouragement. It is further stated 

4» Heavenly garden. Lands in the vicinity of this once favoured apot 
have, for the last few years, been turned by the Ahmadibid Munidpalitj 
into a night-soil depot. ' ' % ' 
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that most of the elegant handicrafts and arts carried on in Ahmad- 
Abid were introduced under this monarch's favouring protection. 
He was, moreover, a great lover of architecture, and built magni- 
ficent caravanserais and lodging places for travellers. He also 
founded several colleges and mosques. His generous example 
was followed by his nobles and oflScers, who vied with one an- 
other in the splendour of their architectural buildings, to which 
the numerous mausoleums in and around AhmadAbAd bear 
ample testimony. The beautiful WAv (a well with galleries 
and flights of steps ) at AsArvA about a mile from AhmadAbAd, 
known as the DAdA Hari's well, was built by a lady named BAi 
Hari of Mahmud BegadA's household. The Sanskrit inscription 
on one of the galleries of this well shows that it was built on 
Monday the 13th of the light half of the month of Posh Samvat 
1556, which corresponds to A D. 1499-1500. The cost is 
estimated at about three lacs of rupees. A similar well at AdAlaj 
on the road to DisA dates from A D. 1499, having been con- 
structed by Rudbai RAni, the consort of one Vir Singh VAghelA, 
then ThAkor of Kalol, at a cost of about five hundred thousand 
TankAhs. Here it will perhaps not be amiss if we deviate 
shortly from Mahmud BegadA's time to trance the origin of 
Vir Singh. He is supposed to have been a descendant of the 
old VAghelA dynasty of whom two brothers Warsoji and Jetoji 

had been driven into outlawry by the loss of their estates. One 
day in their despair they intercepted and attacked the carriages 
of SultAn Ahmad s chief queen and her female companions while 
they were going one Friday to the mausoleum of Shekh Ahmad 
Khattu Qanj-Bakhsh and the escort was lagging behind. On the 
queen's earnest entreaties and on her promises to have their 
grievances redressed, the brothers allowed her and her com- 
panions to go unmolested. The queen, true to her word, interfered 
on their behalf. They also gave their sister LAlAn in manage to 



the SulUn, who was pleased to grant them five huAdred villages 
in the Kalol district for their support. Vir Singh took as his share 
Kalol and two hundred and fifty villages in the neighbourhood of 
Sinand. The latter, owing to its splendid wheat crops, eventually 
became a very valuable possessioa Kalol was lost in A. D. 1728 
by Vir Singh's descendant Bhagat Singh, who retired to 
Limbodrd, which is still held by his descendants, 

Most of Sultdn Mahmud Begadd's military exploits have been 
already mentioned. He was the most renowned of all the Qujarit 
Sult4ns,and during his reign thesplendour of Gujarat was greatly 
increased. Even the Emperor of Delhi sent him presents, and 
thus virtually acknowledged Gujardt as a separate kingdom. 
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Chapter VI. 

The reign of Khalil Khan, entitled Muzaffar Sh£h If.J 

From 1511 to 1526 a. d. 



Khalil Khdn ascended the throne on Friday the 17th of 
Ramzin A. H. 917 ( A. D. 1511 ) under the title of Sultan Mu- 
zafTar, and distributed presents and titles according to custom. 
In this year one Mir Ibrdhim Khdn came as an ambassador from 
the king of Persia, bringing costly presents for the Sultdn. After 
his reception with due honours, the Sultdn proceeded to Baroda, 
to which place he gave the name of Daulatdbdd*. About this 
time intelligence was received of troubles having again arisen in 
Milw&. Elhwaji Jahan, the Minister of the late Mahmud Khilji 
had, on the demise of its king Nisir-ud-din, ousted the elder 
son Sultin Mahmud, otherwise called Shihabuddin, and placed 
his younger brother SultAn Muhammad on the throne. The latter, 
however,having been defeated in a battle on the plains of MAndu, 
fled for protection to Gujardt. Sultdn MuzaflFar received him 
kindly and kept him as his guest, -promising to march to his 
assistance after the rainy season was over. In consequence, 
however, of an affray between the followers of the Persian envoy 
and of the MAlwA prince, in which the latter was to blame, 
Sultdn Muzaffar became somewhat estranged from Sultdn Mu- 
hammad, owing to whose folly he had to make good to the 
Persian envoy some six lacs of TankAhs for the loss of his pro- 
perty, and to appease him with large presents, fearing lest the 
matter should be reported to the king of Persia. 

The Milwi prince, either ashamed at his conduct or not 

• Probably Muzafiar Shah built a new town close to the olJ one. 
This view is confirmed by the traveller Mandelalo in 1638 and by Mr. 
Oglivy's AtlaaV. 214 (1660—1680). 

yid« Baroda^Qaietteer P. P. 529-530. 

13 
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viewing the action of the Qujardt king in its proper light, sud- 
denly left for his own country, having received an invitation 
from some of his nobles, and a battle took place between him 
and his brother s minister named Medni RAe in which the former 
was defeated. The victorious minister had already gained 
great influence over Mahmud and the whole power of MAndu 
now fell into his hands. He cntinisted even the household 
affairs of the SuItAn to the management of his own relatives 
and friends, and caused the death of the Musalman nobles one 
after the other, plundering their property and confiscating 
their estates. On every side the tokens of idolatry increased. 
Whc.n all this was represented to Sultin Muzaffar he was much 
moved by religious zeal, and at once prepared ( in the month of 
Shavdl A. H. 918, A. D. 1512 ), to march against MdlwA in 
order to crush the power of Medni Rae and restore Muhamma* 
dan supremacy. After his arrival at Godhra, however, at which 
town he had ordered his troops to concentrate, he was obliged 
to march back against Idar, the chief of which state, RAv BhAn, 
had rebelled and had defeated the king soflBicer sent against him. 
On reaching Modasa, the Sultan gave orders that Idar should be 
entirely destroyed. The Rdja, hearing of this, at once sent apo- 
logies and the tribute of twenty lacs of Tankahs said to be equal 
to twenty thousand rupees, one hundred horses and other pre- 
sents, which were accepted the more readily as the affairs of 
MAlwa still demanded the Sultan's attention (A D. 1513). 

Sultan Muzaffar next returned to GodhrA, and thence went 
on to Dohad. Having given orders for the repair of the for- 
tress of that town, he continued his march towards MAlwA. 
On the way thither, he heard that Medni Rae had carried his 
prot^g^ to Chanderi. The Sultdn then ^ publicly proclaimed 
that in undertaking the present expedition, his object was not 
to annex MAlwA to his territories, but simply t6 drive away 
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Medni RAe and other infidels, and to reconcile the two brother 
princes. As one of tlie two, however, had already invoked the 
aid of the king of Delhi, the Sultdn declared that he would 
wait and see the result of this appeal and act as the occasion 
might require. The fame of the palaces and hunting park of 
Mdlvvd's former capital Dhdr had spread far and wide, and 
accordingly the king proceeded thither with a light detach- 
ment, and devoted himself for a while to the chase. Then,: 
after visiting the deer park at Dilwara, he returned* to 
Ahmaddb^, being unwilling to assume the responsibility of 
interfering fui-ther in a quarrel in which one of the parties had 
solicited the assistance of the Delhi king. 

The subsequent events in Mdlwd appertain to the history 
of that province. It is enough here to state that in A. H. 920, 
(A. D. 1514), having heard on his return from Mdlwa that 
R&v Bhdn the Rdjd of Idar was dead, and that his grandson 
Raimal had, through the asssistance of his father-in-law, the 
Rdn& of Chitor, assumed the sovereign power to the exclusion 
of the Rdjd's son Bhirmal, the SultAn took offence at the inter- 
vention of the Rdn^ and ordered the JagirdAr of Ahmadnajgar 
to expel Eaimal and seat BliArmal on the Idar throne. This 
was effected with much trouble, and led to several engage- 
ments with varying results between the Sultan's army and 
that of the Idar chief, A. H. 923, ( A. D. 1517 ) . 

In this year several nobles from M^lwA fled to Gujar&t, 
and represented to Muzaffar Shdh that on his return to Ahmad;- 
dbid, the Delhi troops had also gone back, and that Medni EAe 

• Accoixling to the account given in the history of M^ndu by a Su^ 
baltern (name not given)' and published by Col W. Kincade the reason of 
Muxaffar's return from Dhir was the defeat of a portion of bis nrmy by 
Ifedni B^ near^M^du, A{ H. 019, A. I). ISlS-^li. 
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had, in the mean time, become supreme in power. They further 
stated'tbat Mahmud was now king in name only, and stood 
in hourly danger of being blinded or imprisoned. The Sultdn 
accordingly promised to march to their assistance at the close 
of* the rainy season. In the mean time, Mahmud himself, 
disgusted at seeing the whole resources of his kingdom in 
the hands of Medni Bde, left Mdndu on the pretext of 
gping on a hunting excursion, and by bribing the guard 
escaped at night with his wife to Gujar&t, where the king fur- 
nished him with tents, elephants, horses and all that was neces- 
sary for a royal guest. He then advanced towards Mdlwd on tl)e 
18th of November 1517. At this time Medni RAe, who had 
been repairing the fortress at Dhdr, fled to Chitor to obtain 
assistance from Rdnd Sanga, and Dhdr readily opened its gates 

to the Gujarit^army, which then advanced and laid siege to 
MAndu. After several months that strong fortress was taken 
by storm on the 2nd of Safar A. H. 924 ( A. D. 1518 ), but not 
until nineteen thousand Rajputs had been slain. On this oc- 
casion their wives and children performed the JohAr ceremony 
( immolating themselves on a vast funeral pyre ) in order to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 

This conquest having been effected at the cost of the lives of 
some two thousand of the Gujarat soldiers, the oflScers of SultAn 
Muzaffar's army advised him to retain the country which had so 
often been a source of annoyance to Gujarat. Muzaffar Sh^, true 
to his word, said that he had undertaken the expedition to oblige 
a brother king, and not to deprive him of his kingdom. Feoxing, 
however, lest he might be further tempted to annex the country, 
he did not even stay in the fort, though cordially invited by 
the MAlwA king, but returned to his encifmpment. 

On Muzaffar's departure, Mahinud, ip tol^en pf Jus gjCf^ilBj^ 
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sent to him by his son the jewelledsword-belt which his predeces- 
sor Mahmud Khilji I. had captured from the royal pavilion in the 
battle at Kapadvanj in A. D. 1452. He accompanied it with an 
invitation to a superb banquet, which was accepted. The Mdlwd 
Sult&n treated his deliverer with noble hospitality, and placed 
at his disposal all his jewellery and even his harem, but the 
pious Muzafiar refused all, saying it was a sin even to look at 
what is unlawful. He reinstated Mahmud on his ancestral 
throne, which was thus a second time at the disposal of the 
Sultin of Gujarat, and leaving an auxiliary force with Mahmud 
departed for Gujardt, the king of M^lwd accompanying him as 
far as Deoli. Muzafiar Shdh devoted the following few days to 
hunting, after which he entered Idar in trimuph, where he spent 
the hot season and the rains in pleasure, his army also enjoying 
its well earned repose. 

In A. H. 925 (A D. 1519) there was a great battle between 
Rdn& S&nga of Chitor and the Mai wa King, in which the latter 
was wounded and taken prisoner. Sultdn Muzaffar had therefore 
to send an army to occupy Mdndu. The Bdn&, however, on this 
occasion, acted very honourably, and allowed Mahmud to return 
to his capital after recovering from his wounds. 

The next year, A. D. 1520, the Sultin went from Mahmud- 
db&d to Idar, where he occupied himself for some time with the 
chase. Before going thence to Ahmaddb&d, the Sultan ap- 
pointed one Niz^m-ul-mulk in charge of Idar* In his pre- 
sence a wandering bard one day extolled the Rdnd of Chitor, 
and affirmed he would soon come to Idar in order to restore 
the government to RAe Mai. NizAm-ul-mulk, feeling annoyed, 

• It M said that during th« occupation of Idar by th^ Muhammadan 
commanders, the Raos lived with their families in the hill country on the 
bord«rs of MeiKr. Forbes' R&s }i0^ pi^ ^^7. 
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not only said that Rdnd Sdnga was a dog^, but even called 
a doer of his hv the Rdna's name and tied it at his door, and 
then taunting the bard, bade him go and tell the Bdni all that 
l)e had seen and heard. The Rdnd, when informed, was 
fired with rage, and marched with an army of forty thousand 
horse on Idar. Nizain-ul-mulk at once sent messengei-s to the 
Sultan stating that his garrison did not consist of more than a 
thousand soldiers. Some of the ministers were, however, ini- 
mical tohim,and, misrepresenting matters to the Sultdn, delayed 
sending reinforcements, so that the Rdnd was able without 
diflSculty to enter Idar. NizAm-ul-mulk, abandoning the 
capital with great reluctance went to Ahmadnagar, where small 
reinforcements arrived. A brilliant battle took place, in which 
the Muhammadans showed great bravery, but they were at 
length overpowered by superior numbers. The R&n& then took 
Ahmadnagar, which he gave up to plunder. He next went to 
Wadnagar with a view to sack it also, but the earnest entreaties 
of the Brdhmans of that place caused him to desist. Accepting 
a large present from them, he shaped his course for Yisalnagar, 
which town he pillaged. Soon, however, the news came that the 
SultAn s forces were on their way from PAtan and Ahmaddbdd, 
and accordingly the Rana immediately retreated towards Idar 
and thence returned to his own country. Thus the enmity of 
the ministers against Niz4m-ul-Mulk resulted in disgrace to 
Gujardt and the loss of many lives. 

Eager however to retrieve his honour, Muzaffar Shdh sent 
a large army (A. D. 1521) under Malek Aidz Sultdn, governor 
of Sorath,to invade Chitor. They ravaged the district of Wdgar 
the Riji of which 'state had joined the Rdn& in his previous 
expedition, and the capital Dungarpur was reduced to ashes 



♦ ** Sag " is the peraian for a dog. 
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Maiek Ai^ then advanced, and laid siege to the Rdnd's fort of 
Mandesar, the walls of which were ten feet thick. Here the 
'R&ni sent overtures of peace, apologizing for his behaviour and 
offering to return all he had taken in his former invasion, to 
pay an increased tribute, and to pass a written agreement pro- 
mising submission and obedience for the future. There being 
at this time dissensions in his army, MaIek Aidz thought it 
prudent to rest content with the success already achieved, and, 
accepting the proposed terms of peace without the Sultan's full 
confirmation, marched back to Gujarat. Sultan Mahmud Khilji 
of Mdlwd, who had come to the Gujarat Sultan's assistance, also 
returned to his country on receiving from the Rdnd a suitable 
present. His son, whom the Rana had held as a hostage ever 
since the MAlvva king's defeat in A. D. 1519, was also restored, 
and accompanied his father back to MahvA. 

Sultdn Muzaffar was displeased at this termination of the 
war, and, sending back Malek Aidz to liis government of Sorath, 
gave out his intention of renewing the campaign after the rains. 
He was, however, dissuaded from his purpose by a submissive 
embassy headed by the RAna's son in person, who brought the 
stipulated tribute and presents. 

The next few years the Sultdn passed in GujarAt, streng- 
thening the fort of ModAsd and other frontier posts, and im- 
proving the administration of the country. He fell sick and 
died at AhmadabAd on the 2nd of JumAd-al-Akhir, A. H. 932 
(A. D. 1526), after a reign of fourteen years and nine months. 
He was buried beside his father in the mausoleum at Sarkhej, 
While none of the GujarAt kings exceeded Muzaffar in learning 
and wisdom, he proved himself also a brave and able general. 
He is still known by the name of Muzaffar the Clement, on ac- 
count of the snercy he was wont to show to all, and especially 



to any in distress. Many instancies of his benevolence and 
charity are recorded in the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, from which we 
select one only. It is said that the people of Jhdldwdr having 
complained to the Sultan that they had not sufficient pasturage 
owing to a large tract of country having been brought under 
cultivation, Muzaffar Shiii at once ordered a portion of the 
cultivated land to be left waste^ notwithstanding the fact 
that the Grovcrnment revenue from the land would of course 
be thereby seriously diminished. 
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Chapter VII. 

The Reign of Sultan Sikandar. 
1526 A. D. 



On the very day of his father's death, SultAa Sikandar 
ascended the throneat Ahmaddbdd.He proceeded toChdmp&ner 
three days afterwards, where he distributed presents and titles 
( April 1526 ). At that time his foster brother ImAd-ul-mulk, 
who had been expecting to be nominated prime minister, was 
grievously disappointed in consequence of Sikandar retaining 
his father's prime minister Khudivand Khdn in that post, ImAd- 
ul-mulk from that moment began conspiring against Sikandar, 
and, feigning sickness, did not attend the King's Darb&r for 
several days. On one occasion when the Sultin had returned 
from playing Chaugan*, and retired for a little rest, the 
wretch entered the palace and ordered his attendent T&h&vi to 
kill the Sultd.n in his sleep, an order which was immediately 
obeyed ( 14th ShAbAn A. H. 932 ; 26th May 1626 ). Great were 
the consternation and regret of the people of the town when 
the corpse of the Sultdn was borne through the market to 
Hdlol, only two hours after he had passed through it with royal 
pomp and pride, little dreaming that the angel of death was so 
near, and that the slave whom his kind hearted mother Bibi 
lUni had nourished as her own child and to whose care she 
had on her death bed recommended her son, should prove his 
murderer. The only event of importance in this Sultdn's short 
reign of one month and sixteen days was an expedition against 
his half brother Latif Ehdn, who laid claim to the throne and 
held possession of the mountainous country about Sultdnpur 
and Nandurbdr. It is said that the Sultdn was informed of 
Ira4d-ul-mulk's treacherous intentions, but, considering him in- 
capable of conspiring against his life, he took no heed of him, 
and spent his days in ease and enjoyment. 



• This gufu^ resembles polo. 
14 
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After murdering Sultdn Sikandar, the villain Imid-nl- 
mulk took from the harem a son of the late Muzaffar II,named 
Ndsir Ehin, then five or six years of age, and proclaimed him 
king under the title of Mahmud Shdh II. The nobles, how- 
ever, were greatly displeased with ImAd-ul-mulk, and, thirsting 
for revenge, sent secret messages to Muzaffar Shdh's second son 
Bahddur Khdn, apprising him of all that had taken place, and 
asking him to return and govern his father's kingdom, promis* 
ing at the same time their hearty assistance and co-operation* 
It is necessary here to state that Bahddur Khdn, a brave and 
enterprising prince, had, during his father's life time, left Qu- 
jardt in disgust in A. D. 1524, owing partly to the insuflSiciency 
of his Jdgir and partly to jealousy entertained towards him 
by his elder brother Sikandar, the heir apparent. Muzaffar 
Sh4h was much distressed when he heard of his son's depar* 
ture, and endeavoured, but without avail, to persuade him to 
return to Gujardt. Bahddur Kbdn first went to Bansvddl and 
thence to Chitor, where the EAnA treated him very kindly. One 
day, however, an unhappy incident occured. The BAn&'s nephew 
gave Babddur Eb&n an entertainment, at which a dancing girl 
of great beauty was summoned to perform. Seeing that the 
GujarAt prince was much struck with her exquisite dancing, 
the Rdnd's nephew told his guest (probably without intending 
any insult ) that she was the daughter of the KAzi of Ahmad*- 
nagar, and had been carried away by him when the lUni 
sacked that town in A. D. 1520. Eoused to sudden anger at 
seeing the daughter of a Kdziforced into concubinage, Bah&dur 
Khdn at once unsheathed his sword and cut down the unforta** 
nate Bajput prince. A great uproar ensued, and the Bajputs 
rushed at Bahddur to kill him on the spot, but the mother of 
the Bdni, with singular presence of mind, ran forward holding 

a drawn dagger, and declared that she^, would stab herself 
if any one dared to touch Bahadur Khdn, who was their 
guesti and whom she had called her soUi Thus this life was 
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saved by her timely intervention. The RAnA also said that 
his nephew was to blame for having provoked the Gujardt 
prince to sudden anger. Bahddur Khdn, however, saw that he 
was looked upon with distrust by the people of Chitor, and 
thought it wise to leave that town. Accordingly, after taking 
leave of the Rdnd, he went to Mewdt, whose chief offered to 
assist him should he desire to attack Gujarat. Bahddur Khdn, 
however, thankfully declined the oflFer, and said he could. not 
meditate such treachery as to attack his father. He next pro- 
ceeded as far as Delhi. It happened that at that time the 
king Ibrdhim Lodi had gone to Panipat to repel an invasion 
of his territory by Bdbar king of Kdbul. IbrAhim was there- 
fore glad to avail himself of Bahddur Ehdn's services. On 
one occasion that prince greatly distinguished himself. In 
a skirmish between the Mughal and Afghdn troops some 
of the latter were captured, and were being taken off 
the battle-field with their hands tied and with ropes 
round their necks. Though the king was himself present, 
no one dared to attempt their rescue. Prince Bahddur, 
the gallant grandson of Mahmud Begadd, heedless of the 
danger, dashed upon the Mughal troops with his small party 

and, defeating them, released the prisoners. This enterprise 
greatly redounded to prince Bahddur's fame, and the Delhi 
nobles even thought of making him their leader. This how- 
ever excited jealousy in the mind of IbrdhimLodi, and Bahddur 
Khdn therefore abruptly left for Judnpur, whither the Delhi 
nobles sent envoys, inviting him to take command of the army, 
and stating that they were ready to acknowledge him as their 
king. The prince was about to accept this invitation, when 
the messengers from Gujardt arrived with letters from the 
nobles of that province. Bahddur Khdn therefore resolved to 
return to his native country and avenge the murder of Sikan- 
dar. Accordingly after spending four days in the usual rites 
of moorniBgi he left Judnpur and ^et out for Ahmaddbdd. 
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Bahddur Kh4n proceeded via Chitor,the RAj A of which state 
received him kindly. Here he was met by the Afghin, Ali Sher, 
an oflBcer in the GujarAt army, who informed him of all that had 
taken place subsequent to Sikandar's deatL From Chitor he 
marched to Dungarpur and thence to Kapadvanj, where several 
other officers and nobles joined him. Bahddur Kh&n then pro- 
ceeded to ModdsA, which fort had been strengthened by Irndd- 
ul-mulk, but its garrison soon submitted to Bahddur KhAti. 

On the 20tL of RamzAn A. H. 932 ( August 1526 ) he was 
received at AnhilwAr by TAj KhAn and other nobles from Ah- 
madAbAd. Thence he advanced with royal pomp towards the 
capital, which he entered without meeting with any resistance, 
and, after making his obeisance at the tombs of his ancestors in 
the MAnekChok,he took up his abode in the palace in the Bhadar. 
On the 27th he held a public DarbAr, and on the day of the Id 
( the Muhammadan new year's day ), conferred distinctions 
on the nobles and officers. He further caused the KhutbAh 
( public prayers ) to be read in his name. 

After the Id ceremonies were over,SultAn BahAdur marched 
from the QhatAmandal palace on the EAnkariA tank to Mahmtid- 
AbAd, where he was joined by additional troops, to whom the 
traitor ImAd-ul-mulk had given an advance of pay in order to 
induce them to remain firm in his cause. BahAdur ShAh next 
crossed, though with difficulty, the Shedhi river, at that time in 
flood, and halted at NadiAd. The SultAn left that town on the 
16th of ShawAl, and crossed the river Mahl at theKhAnpur ford. 
3?hence, leaving his main army behind, owing to the diffiealty of 
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making forced marcheis in the rain, he went to MahmudAbdd 
Chdmpdner with only four hundred horse and a few elephants. 
After visiting the tomb of his brother Sikandar atHAlol,Bahddur 
Shdh sent an officer named TAj Khdnto plunder ImAd-ul-mulk*s 
house at ChAmpAner and take him captive. This order was car- 
ried out, and the villain, as a fitting punishment for his crimes, 
was ordered to be ignominiously executed along with two of his 
companions. The accomplice PAhdrd, whose hand had given the 
fatal blow to Sikandar Shdh, was flayed alive, and his corpse 
was exposed on a gibbet. Sultd,n Bahddur now formally 
mounted the throne at MahmudAbAd ChampAner on the 14th of 
Jul Kadah A, H. 932 ( 22nd August 1526 ), and, bestowing the 

usual dresses and honours, ordered a present of one year's pay 
to be given to the army. 

While the SultAn was thus engaged, prince Latif KhAn, 
whom ImAd-ul-mulk had secretly invited but who, owing to the 
celerity of BahAdur Shah's movements, had been unable to join 
the rebel, caused disturbances near NandurbAr, in which he was 
aided by Bhim Dev, chief of EAjpiplA, and others. An army was 
therefore sent against him. In the fight which took place Bhim 
Dev was slain, and the unfortunate Latif KhAn received wounds, 
from the effects of which he died while being taken as a captive 
to the SultAn's camp. A few days afterwards, the infant NAsir 
KhAn also died ( December 1526 ), having been, according to the 
MirAt-i-Ahmadi, poisoned. The bodies of both the princes were 
buried close to that of Sikandar in the vault at HAlol. Soon there- 
after intelligence was received that Bhim Dev's son and successor 
Rai Singh had plundered Dohad ; a force was therefore sent a- 
gainst him, which spent some months in ravaging his dominions. 

At the close of the year A H. 932 ( A. D. 1526 ), BahAdur 
ShAh went on a hmrting expedition in the direction of Cambay, 
where news was brought him that the Governor of Sorath was 
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in treaty with the Portuguese to surrender Diu, BaMdur ShAh 
accordingly went to that port, where he stayed for a month^and 
then replacing the Governor of Sorath as well as the commander 
at Diu by other more trustworthy officers, he returned via TaULjA 
and GoghA to MahmudAbAd, where VikramAjit, son of BAnA 
Sanga of Chitor, waited upon him with suitable presents. After 
spending a month at MahmudAbAd and three months at Ahmad- 
AbAd in ease and pleasure, the SultAn went to NAndod, where he 
received the submission of the RAjA of that state. He then 
proceeded to Surat, and, returning thence to MahmudAbAd,gave 
the son of the Chitor BAnA leave to depart. 

About this time it became evident that the Portuguese were 
endeavouring to establish themselves on the coast of Sorath,and 
to acquire possession of the fort of Diu. In order to frustrate their 
designs SultAn BahAdur was under the necessity of devoting 
much of his. time andattention to that island, and he frequently 
visited it as also Cambay and GoghA*. He further gave orders 
for the construction of a fort at Broach (AD. 1527 ) on the 
opposite coast of the gulf of Cambay. On representations made 
by his sister's son Muhammad KhAn Adil ELhAn, Ruler of KhAn- 
desh, SultAn BahAdur sent an army into the Deccan in aid of 
the chief of GAwel, a fort in the BerArs, who had been persecuted 
by NizAm ShAh of Ahmadnagar. The latter was defeated and his 
capital plundered (A D. 1529) and the KhutbAh was read in the 
GujarAt SultAn's name. It is said that in this expedition the 
SultAn's force consisted of not less than one hundred thousand 
horse and nine hundred fighting elephants. 

SultAn BahAdur was of a very restless disposition. After 
paying one more visit to Diu and Cambay and purchasing for 

* This fine sea-port town was twice burnt bj the Portuguesei onod 
in 1531 and again in 1646 A. D. i 
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his own use the entire cargo of a ship containing amongst other 
merchandise no less than thirteen hundred maunds of rose-water, 
the Sultin marched to Wdgar A. H. 937 ( A. D, 1531 ), 
Here the Dungarpur RdjA Prithvir^j waited upon him, and 
his son embraced the Muhammadan religion. The SultAn 
brought WAgar into submission, and posted garrisons in strong 
places. He gave half of its territory to Prithvirdj and half to 
his brother ChagA, and bestowed the village of Sanilah on the 
newly converted prince. 

Ambassadors from Bdni Ratansingh, the son and successor 
of Bind. Sanga, also waited upon the Sultan with presents, and 
complained of the conduct of Mahmud Khilji of Milwd in at- 
tacking his territories. SultAn BahAdur had himself reason to be 
displeased with the MAI wi king for having, notwithstanding the 
obligations Under which he stood to his father, harboured his 
brother ChAnd KhAn when aspiring to the throne of GujarAt. 
Mahmud however sent ambassadors expressing friendship and 
a desire to see BahAdur ShAh, who consented to the inter 
view, but delayed from day to day, and the GujarAt SultAn 
accordingly inarched on MAndu in conjunction with the 
armies of Chitor, BhilsA and Baisen. The Governor of DhAr 
also came over to him. SultA^n BahAdur posted his allies in 
the surrounding districts, and himself invested MAndu with 
the main body of his army, whose attacks were several times 
bravely repulsed by Mahmud Khilji, though his garrison did 
not exceed four thousand men. They were, however, at last 
worn out by fatigue, and BahAdur ShAh, with a select band on 
the 9th of ShabAn A.H. 937(28th March 1531),escaladed the fort 
at the point where it was known to be most diflScult of approach. 
Trusting to the inaccessibility of the fort at that point, the 
garrison had left it unguarded, and hence the storming party, 
after it had pnce succeeded in gaining the heights, met with 
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but little opposition. The army then proceeded to invest the 
palace, whither Mahmud had retreated with a view to defend it 
to the last, but he was overpowered and compelled to surrender 
together with his seven sons. SultAn BahAdur, it is said, was 
inclined to treat him with kindness, and even to restore him 
his kingdom, as had been done by his father, but Mahmud in 
his pride and arrogance insulted BahAdur ShAh to his face, 
whereupon he was ordered to be confined and sent to ChAmpaner 
together with his sons. The GujarAt prince ChAnd KhAn fled 
towards the Deccan during the confusion. 

On the road to ChAmpAner the party escorting the unfor- 
tunate Khiljis was attacked by a band of Bhils and Kolis, 
supposed to have been mercenaries of the RAjpiplA chief, and 
the guard, fearing lest their royal prisoners should escape, 
killed them all. The Khilji family of MAlwA thus became ex- 
tinct, and that important province was annexed to the king- 
dom of GujarAt ( A. H. 937, A. D. 1531). 

BahAdur ShAh spent the rainy season at MAndu, and ap- 
pointed a Governor and other officers to the province. He also 
treated the former nobles with kindness, and confirmed them 
in their JAgirs. 

In the same year, hearing that RAjA MAnsing of JhAlA- 
vAr*, a dependency of GujarAt, had sacked several of the 
GujarAt towns and killed the commandant of the DasAdA out- 
• post, the SultAn sent an army against him, which took, and 
permanently severed from the JhAlA's territories, the pargap^bs 
of ViramgAm and MAndal, which now forra^part of the Ahmad- 
AbAd district. 

The' SultAn then proceeded to his nephew Muhammad 
Faruki^s territories of BurhAnpur and Asir, (9th Saf ar A. H. 938 

♦ Now uucjer thf K^thi^wir Political Agency, , 
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(A. D. 1532), and conferred on him the title of Shdb. Nd^im* 
ul-raulk, the ruler of Ahmadnagar. also received from him the 
title of NAzim ShAh. 

The Sultdn now sent a force against a Eaj put Chief named 
Silhddi who held the strong fortress of Bdisin and who had 
been of service during the campaign against Mdndu. For 
this service the Sultdn had rewarded him with the grant of 
the city of Ujjain, the parganAh of AshtA and the district of 
Bhilsi, and three lacs of Tankdhs. The Sultdn, on his return 
from the Deccan, sent an ofGcer to summon Silbddi, but the 
latter, suspecting evil, hesitated, and presented himself only 
after much delay. BahAdur ShAh became much displeased, 
and making him prisoner on the 17th JumAd'1-aval, com- 
pelled him to embrace the Muhammadan faitb, and marched 
on the fortress of Bi»isin. SilhAdi's brother Lakhshman of- 
fered a stubborn resistance, and SilhAdi obtained permission 
to go and persuade his garrison to submit. After he had en- 
tered the fort, however, SilhAdi's wife and officers so.completely 
won him over by their entreaties and arguments that he did 
not return to the SultAn. He fell in tbe defence of his fort, 
and his wife, together with seven hundred other females of his 
harem, immolated themselves. The fort was ultimately taken 
on the 30th of RamzAn A. H. 938, 10th May 1532. 

About this time SultAn Alam Lodi had been driven by 
HumAyun PAdishAh of Delhi from KAlpi, and sought an asylum 
with SultAn BahAdur. The latter, to his own misfortune, granted 
his request, and for the support of his army, consisting of twelve 
thousand horse, gave him the newly conquered provinces of RAi- 
sin, BhilsA and Chanderi. He then went to Gond wAnA on an ele- 
phant-hunting expedition, and succeeded in obtaining a great 
number of elephants. Having subsequently reduced the forts 

of IslAmAbAd and HushangAbAd, he appointed ImAd-uUmulk to 
15 
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conquer the rest of the country about Manddsar, and himself 
^returned to his capital Mahmuddbdd on the 15th of Safar. 

Soon after this, inteHigence was received from Diu that the 
Portuguese were coming with a large fleet to capture that fort. 
The SultAn therefore, about the end of A. H. 937, A. D. 1531, 
proceeded to Cambay, and the Portuguese fled on hearing of his 
approach. The SultAn, however, still proceeded on his way to 
Diu, and as his heart was embittered against Chitor because 
the Ednd of that place had sent a force in aid of Silhddi^ and 
had thus caused much trouble and delay in the taking of 
the RAisin fort, the Sultdn despatched for the siege of Chitor 
an immense Egyptian gun brought by his Turkish General 

Rumi KhAn, and with it one hundred other smaller guns*. He 
then returned to AhmadabAd via Cambay, and after visiting 

the tombs of his ancestors and paying his respects to his spi- 
ritual preceptor Shah Shekh jin at BatvA, he journeyed in a 
single day to Mahmuddbad ChAmpAner. Here he married a 
daughter of JAm Firoz, king of Sindh, who, on his defeat by 
the Mughals, had taken refuge with him in the month of 
RamzAn A. H. 935 ( A. D. 1529 ). 

At MahmudAbAd the SultAn enlisted several thousand 
picked soldiers, and, being aware of the strengh of the fortress 
of Chitor, he collected a vast supply of arms and ammunition 
and proceeded to MAndu, where he concentrated his troops and 
sent them on towards Chitor. At MandAsar they were met by 
envoys, who begged forgiveness for the RAnA, and communis 
cated his readiness to carry out whatever order was given by 
the SultAn. The latter, however, refused to retire, and the 
army marched on to Chitor ( Rajab A. H. 939, A. D. 1633 ). 
After plundering the suburb attached to the fort, the force under 



^ This is the first mention of the regular us© of artillery in Q^jarft. 
Tod'K Bi^asth^n Vol, I, p. 83a 
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TdUr Kh4n ( son of Alam KhAn Lodi ) carried the Parkotah 
( outer gate ) on the 6th Rajab. Two days afterwards tlie 
siege train arrived with the big gun, which speedily caused 
great havoc by levelling ramparts and buildiogs. All the 
arrangements of the besiegers were excellent,! and were so 
effectively carried out that in a short time the garrison 
was reduced to the utmost straits, and the fall of the 
fort seemed inevitable. In this emergency the grandmother 
of the Rdnd, who had saved BahAdur ShAh's life when he was 
a refugee at that court in A. D. 1524, wrote a very impressive 
letter to BahAdur Shdh, offering to surrender to the Sultdn all 
those towns and villages of Mai wA which had been in the Edud^s 
possession sincd his predecessor RAnA Sanga's victory over 
Mahmud Khilji in A. D. 1519. She further promissed to pre- 
sent him with a golden waist-band and jewelled crown of 
priceless value, taken from the same Mahmud Khilji, and also 
agreed to pay five lacs of rupees, one hundred horses and ten 
elephants in token of submission. The Sultdn, out of gratitude 
for her past services, acceeded to her prayers, and raised the 
siege of Chitor on the 27th of ShAbAn A. H. 939 ( 24th March 
1533 ), but only to renew the attack two years later. 

From Chitor BahAdur ShAh sent a portion of his army 
under trusted oflScers to Rantambhor and Ajmer to reduce the 
fortresses in those towns. He then went to MAndu, whither 
the remainder of his army followed and there enjoyed a 
well earned rest. 

QujarAt had now reached the zenith of its prosperity. Its 
territory was both large and well defended. The kingdom 
of MAlwA was annexed, while Chitor was trembling and 
destined soon to fall. The kings pf Delhi sought and obtained 
protection from it* brave ruler, and the kings of KhAn- 
desb, Berir and Ahmadnagar in the Deccan were compelled 
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to acknowledge his supremacy. From the fact of the kingdom 
of QujarAt having a sea-board with no less than eighty-four 
ports, even Sikandar Lodi of Delhi used to say, " the magni- 
ficence of the kings of Delhi consists of wheat and barley, 
whilst that of the kings of Gujardt has its foundation on coral 
and pearls. " 

After a brief period of inaction and without any provo- 
cation on the RdnA's part, the idea of annexing Chitor to his 
kingdom again took possession of the mind of the ambitious 
Sultin BahAdur. A controversy, however, which eventually 
proved ruinous to the Gujardt Sultdn, arose between him and 
the Emperor Humdyun of Delhi. It has already been stated 
that the Sultdn had given offence to Humdyun by sheltering 
his opponent Ibrdhim Lodi, and now another political refugee 
Muhammad Jumdi Mirzd, husband of Humdyun's sister, after 
intriguing against the Emperor, fled to Gujardt and sought the 
Sultdn's protection (A. H. 940, A. D. 1633-34). Humdyun wrote 
several letters to Bahddur Shdh, couched in very courteous 
terms, asking him either to surrender the fugitive or to expel 
him from his dominions, but Bahddur Shdh, puffed up with his 
victories, not only declined to comply with the request, but ex- 
pressed his refusal in very offensive terms*. 

The infatuated Gujardt Sultdn, moreover, in his mad desire 
to annex Chitor, marched against that fortress instead of rather 
reserving all his forces to cope with the powerful enemy he 
had in his arrogance created. Humdyun left Agrd for Chitor 
(A. H. 941, A. D. 1534), but recognising that by attacking 
Bahddur Shdh while the latter was engaged in the siege> he 

* It is said that Bahadur Sh^h not being able to read or write had 

employed as his Munshi a man * dismissed by Humdyun, AccordiDgly 

this Munshi, in order to slight the Emperor, werded the replies in aa 
unbecoming style. 
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would be indirectly assisting an infidel, and thus acting con- 
trary to the dictates of religion, he halted at GwAlior, patient- 
ly allowing Sultdn Bahadur to go on with his operations against 
Chitor and fatigue himself. That fortress, though bravely 
defended, fell at length on the 31st of March 1535 before the 
superior strength of the Gujardt artillery, which was ably 
commanded by the Turkish general Rumi Khdn, and worked 
by the Portuguese whom the commandant Kiw4m-ul-mulk had 

captured in or about A. I). 1528 and afterwards converted to 
the Muhammadan faith. 

The capture of Chitor was, however, not effected until thirty- 
two thousand of its brave defenders and nearly all the chiefs 
of the neighbouring states, which had come to its aid, had fallen 
in its defence. On this occassion the horrors of the JauhAr 
ceremony, in which thirteen thousand females headed by the 
Bdnd's mother perished in the flames, were again witnessed. 
As an instance of the courageous devotion of Rajput women, 
the queen-mother Javdhir Bdi, clad in armour, had headed one 
of the sallies from this fort, and thus met a glorious death*. 

After the fall of Chitor, Humdyun, whose army had al- 
ready inflicted a severe defeat on the GujarAt troops sent to 
make a demonstration against Delhi, advanced to attack Sultdn 
Bahddur. The latter also moved forward his army, but halted 
on reaching Manddsar, where he entrenched himself behind 
his artillery, being influenced largely by the advice of Rumi 
Ehdn in whom he placed entire confidence. This general, how- 
ever, had taken offence at Bahddur Shdh having broken his 
promise to give him the command of Chitor, and therefore did 
every thing in his power to mislead the Sultdn. He even sent 
secret messages to Humdyun offering his services, and advised 

him to keep a body of cavalry ready to intercept supplies. 

i 

♦ Tod's RdJMthdn yol. I, p. 331. 
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This W05 accordingly done, and the Gujardt troops were 
almost reduced to starvation. The opposing forces remained 
in sight of each other for some days, but the SultAn's 
army became so weakened as to be quite unable to cope 
with the formidable Afghans. To add to the disaster 
Rumi Khdn secretly went over and joined the enemy. At 
last, when supplies were exhausted, Sultdn BahAdur, hitherto 
unaccustomed to reverses, lost heart, and in despair caused all 
his diamonds and other jewels to be destroyed. His guns were 
next blown up, the bullocks having no strength to pull them, 
and the trunks of two of his best fighting elephants were cut 
off, in order to prevent them ever being of service to the enemy. 
He then, with a few of his followers, fled by night to Mdndu. 
The army, on hearing the next morning (25th March 1535) of 
the Sultdn's flight, fell into great confusion, and the Emperor 
taking this opportunity to advance, the camp became a scene 
of plunder and massacre. Humdyun then exultingly entered 
the SultAn*s tents, which were all covered with embroidery and 
interwoven with gold, and exclaimed, " These are the equip- 
ments of the lord of the sea, " referring by this epithet to the 
Gujardt Sultdn's sway over the eighty-four seaports. 

Midst the melancholy history of SultAn Bahddur's mis- 
fortune, an amusing story has been recorded by the author of 
the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, whose father accompanied Humdyun in 
this expedition in charge of his library. He relates that when the 
victory was complete, the Emperor seated himself on his throne 
and held a general reception. Nobles and officers stood before him 
with their hands folded, when a parrot which had been found 
in the plunder of Bahddur Shdh's camp was brought to him in 
its cage. The Emperor was greatly amazed at its utterancea 
At that time Rumi Khdn entered, and thd king said kindly to 
him " Rami Ehdn, come here. " The instant the parrot heard 
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the name, it began to call out in Hindustani " That scoundrel 
Rumi Ehdn '*, repeating these words several times. Rumi KhAn 
hung down his head abashed, and the Emperor, still further 
surprised at the bird's talk, yet unwilling to destroy so strange 
a creature, remarked to Rumi KhAn, "If any rational being had 
spoken thus, I sliould have had his tongue cut out, but what 
can I do to a senseless animal ? *' 

It may be that the above is not mere idle gossip, for, those 
who are aware of the power to talk possessed by these birds will 
not find it difficult to believe that after Eumi Khdn's desertion 
from SultAn Bahadur's camp, the men of his army being ac- 
customed to speak of that foreigner in terms of disrespect, the 
parrot may have caught up these expressions from them. Hence, 
as in the story just related, when it heard Rumi KhAn*s name, 
it at once began to utter the disrespectful phrases it had learnt, 
and in this way shamed the traitor. 

SultAn BahAdur, after his flight to MAndu, shut himself 
up in that strong fortress, whither the Emperor Humdyun 
followed him after a short delay in collecting the spoils at 
Manddsar. Here Rumi Khdn added to his perfidy by persuading 
Bhupat RAi, under the pretext of avenging the injury inflicted 
on his father SilhAdi, to open one of the city gates, of which 
he was in charge at the time of assault. This agreement was 
carried out, and SultAn BahAdur, considering his case hopeless, 
departed for GujarAt (A. H. 942, A.D. 1535) leaving his officers 
to defend the remaining five gates as best they could. Some 
of HumAyuu s men, observing his flight, pursued after him, 
but the SultAn, on being overtaken, turned and fought with 
such bravery that they were driven back, HumAyun's generals, 
on defeating the troops left to defend the citadel, entered it 
in triumph, after wWch a general massacre took place, streams 
of blood flowing iu the streets of MAndu. 
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From that town, HumAyun marched on Chdmpdner, whither 
Sultdn Bahddur had fled on his way to Cambay and Diu. 
ChAmpAner had been left in charge of trusted oflScers, who 
defended the fort with valour. At last, however, some Kolis, 
foolislily sent out to procure provisions^ the fort still con- 
taining plenty of grain, fell into Humdyun's hands, and in order 
to save their lives, showed him a path not known either to the 
besiegers or to the besieged. By this the troops entered, and suc- 
ceeded in taking ChAmpdner, which might otherwise have held 
out for a much longer time (Safar A. U. 942, August 1635 A.D. ). 

FromChAmpAner HumAyun went to Cambay, where he spent 
a few days in making excursions into the neighbourhood, but 
having been molested by Kolis, who,in their night attacks, even 
entered his pavilion and carried off his baggage and books, he 
gave the unoffending town up to plunder. Humdyun left 
Cambay for Ahmadabad,whencehe visited the tomb of Kutub- 
ul-Alam Burhdii-ud-din at Batwa, and encamped his army at 
the village of GhiAspur, two kos to the south of the city. BahA- 
dur Shih, on the other hand, after leaving Cambay, went to 
the port of Diu. He sent off to Medind his family, and with 
them 300 iron chests, containing treasure and jewels. On this 
occasion he is said to have also despatclied an ambassador to 
Constantinople with costly presents,including the jewelled belt 
he had obtained from the Cbitor Rdnds mother, the value of 
which has been estimated at three krores of Ashrafis.* None 
of this immense treasure ever found its way back to Gujardt, 
but it)'emained with the Grand Signior of Constantinople, who, 
from its possession, became entitled to the appelation of Su- 
limdn the Magnificent (Briggs's FerishtA vol. IV. p. 141), 

Thus it came to pass that the reigning SultAn of Gujardt, 

* The Ashrafi is a coin of variable value, but is commonly reckoned 
as equal to one gold mohur (30 shillings) . . 
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who had hitherto always been victorious and able to com- 
mand obedience from the kings of the Deccan, Khdndesh 
and Berar, who in M&Iw& had ovei;thrown the powerful rule 
of Mahmud Khilji and only a few days previously had con* 
quered Chitor, one of the best fortified towns in India, not 
only lost all his newly acquired territory,* but within the 
short space of six months, had to destroy or part with the 
greater portion of all that he himself and his predecessors 
had amassed. His family moreover became exiles in a strange 
land, while he himself was obliged to seek safety in flight. 
All this, as is evident, was owing to his own arrogance and 
ambition. Had he been content with humbling the Kind of 
Chitor, his army and resources would not have been so utterly 
exhausted and, more especially, had he treated with becoming 
courtesy the Emperor Humdyun, the latter, embarassed as he 
was by revolts and troubles in other quarters, would not have 
thought of attacking him. But to his cost Sultan Bahddur 
failed to adopt right measures, and his annihilation would have 
been complete had the Emperor Humdyun been able to follow 
up his victories, and march against Sorath. Fortunately 
however for the Sultdn, Sher Shdh the Governor of Bengal 
revolted at this very time, and hence the Emperor was obliged 
to return to his own capital. He accordingly left his brother 
Mirz^ Askari and other officers in charge of Gujardt, and him- 
self hastened to his capital in order to suppress the revolt 

Availing themselves of the opportunity thus afforded them, 
Malek Amin Darwisb, Commandant of Bantambhor, Malek 
Barh&n-ul-mulk of Chitor, and Shamsher-ul-mulk of Ajmer 

* Chitor was regaiued by the R^d^ Vikram^jit duriog Sultan 
Bab^ur's flight before the emperor Hum^jun The capital was remoYtd 
from Chitor to Udaipur at the end of the tizteenth cenlttr/. 
16 • 
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effected a jaDciioD,and collecting a force of about forty thousand 
horse, proceeded towards Fdtan, whence they sent infoi'mation 
to Sultin Bahidur Sh&li, who joined them with his men. The 
Emperor's Commander Yddgdr Ndsir retreating to Ahmaddbdd, 
the Sultan followed, but on his approach the enemy encamped 
at Ghidspur. This they left at night for Kanij, three Kos from 
Mahmuddbdd, where they were joined by troops from Broach. 
At Kanij a well contested battle was fought between Sultdn 
Bahadur and the imperial troops, in which the latter were de- 
feated. They were pursued as far as ChAmpAner,at which place 
the SultAn halted, sending on,however,his nephew Muhammad 
ShAh^'Asiri to drive them from MAlwA, which he effected 
( A. H. 9*2, A. D. 1535-36 ). Thus both GujarAt and MAlwA 
were relieved of the Mughals after they had occupied these 
provinces for about nine months, and Sultdn Bahddur Shdh 
regained his kingdom. 

Another enemy destined soon to arrest the further course 
of this energetic SultAn was, however,springing up in the west. 
During the days of his misfortune, while Bahddur Shdh was 
staying at Diu, the Portuguese, who had become known in 
this country by the name of Firangis (Franks), had tendered 
him their service and promised him assistance at their port«, 
Under the straitened circumstances in which he was placed, 
the SultAn accepted their overtures. In return for their sup- 
plying him a force of five hundred Europeans to as.sist him 
in recovering his kingdom, he gave them leave to build a fac- 
tory at Diu. Instead of a factory, however, the Portuguese 
erected a strong fort,in which, after furnishingit with guns and 
muskets, they took up their residence. SultAn Bahddur, on re- 
gaining possession of GujarAt, greatly regretted having gi-anted 
them any permission at all, and began (Revising means for 
turning them away by artifice, He theref\;re proceeded to 
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Din, and Imd an interview with Nuno-da-Cunba the Portu- 
guese Viceroy, wlio had recently arrived there with a fleet. 
Remonstrances and explanations took place, and it is admitted 
both sides meditated treachery. The Governor, when invited 
to see the SultAn, feigned sickness, but sent a return invita- 
tion to Suitdn Bahddur. The latter, accompanied by only a 
small guard, visited the Governor on board his vessel on the 
14th of February 1537, and was received apparently with much 
honour, but, on leaving, an affray took place, in which Sultan 

Bahddur and his attendants were killed and thrown overboard. 

The Portuguese represent this affray as accidental, and the 

Muhammadans as designed, but the evidence seems to warrant 
the latter conclusion. 

Thus on the 3rd of Ramzdn 943 (February 14th, A. D. 
1537 ) the career of the brave and illustrious SultAn Bahddur 
was closed at the early age of thirty-one years, and after a 
short but glorious reign of eleven years, during which the 
power of Gujardt had attained its culminating point. 

The ungrateful Mirzd Mahmud Zamdn, who has been 
mentioned above, and whom the Sultan had granted a Jdgir at 
Awdn near Diu, did not scruple to aspire to the throne of his 
benefactor on his death, whereupon a battle took place between 
his troops and the Sultdn's army, which ended in the defeat and 
exile of the Mirzd. 
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Chapter TX. 

The Reigns of Sultan Muhammad 
Faruki and Sultan Mahammad III. 

From 1537 to 1554 A. d. 



After the murder of Sult&p Bab&dur, his ministers and 
nobles wrote to his sister's sod Muhammad Sh&h Faruki, king 
of Asir and Burh&npur, whom that Sultdn had during his life 
time nominated as his heir. Acquainting him with what had 
happened, they invited him to come to Ahmaddbdd and as- 
sume its government. The Faruki Muhammad Shdh was so 

greatly attached to his uncle, with whom he had co-operated 
in several of his brilliant campaigns, that the shock of the news 
of his death brought on an illness which in seventy days termi- 
nated fatally. No heir was now left except the son of the late 
Sultdn Bahadur's brother Latif Eh&n named Muhammad Kh^. 
This prince, whom Bah&dur Sh&h had ordered to be kept in 
confinement, was accordingly released, and the nobles installed 
him as king under the title of Muhammad Sh&h III. 

The splendour of GujarAt had, however, passed away with 
Bahadur Shdh. On his death the Portuguese had regained pos- 
session of Diu,* and subsequent to it no tribute reached the 
capital from the Deccan or from any of the ports held by Euro- 
peans. The Portuguese also attacked and took Cambay in A. D. 
1538, when they sacked and burnt the town and carried off im- 
mense booty, the town being then one of the richest in India. 

Sultdn Muhammad bin Latif Ehdn being only eleven years 

4» It appears on a reference to Lethbridge's History of India that 
Muhammad HI besieged thin fortress in 15:^8 and 1 545, but was bravely re- 
pulsed by the Portuguese on both occasionf:,but neither the MihU-i-Ahmadi 
nor the Mir't-i-Sikaudah meutioos aoy thing of these two tspeditioiuk 
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of age when he ascended the throne ( A. D. 1637 ), the sove- 
reign power was divided between Im&d-ul-nmlk the Prime 
Minister and one of the nobles named Darii Khdo, these .two 
carrying on the Government between them, while the young 
king was kept under surveillance. The conjoint rule, however, 
did not long prevail, and one day Daria Khdn took the Sultdn 
on the I retext of hunting some njiles away from Ahmaddbdd, 
and there assembling a large army commanded Imdd-ul-mulk,in 
the name of the minor Sultdn,to depart to his JAgir in Jhildwdr. 
Although Imdd-ul-mulk obeyed, Dari&Ehdn none the less led an 
army against him,and, defeating him in a battle atPdtri, compel- 
led him to take shelter first at Burhdnpur and then at Mdndu. 

Darid Kh&n thus acquired the entire control of the Sultdn 
and of the government. For some five years the Sultdn bore 
his treatment at the hands of Darid Kh&n with fortitude, but at 
the end of that period he began to grow impatient, and en- 
tering into league with one Alam Elidn Lodi, Jdgirddr of Dhan- 
dhukd, fled to that town. But Darid Kh&n was in possession 
both of the treasure and of the capital, hence he elevated another 
boy, a descendant of Sultin Ahmad, to the throne, and, having 
given him the title of Sultdn Muzafiar, caused coin to be struck 
and the public prayers to be read in his name. He also col- 
lected fifty thousand horse, and went out to oppose Alam Ehdn 
Lodi and the Sultdn, defeating both at the village of Ddbar, 
about seven kos from Dhandhukd. The Sultdn fled to Rdnpur, 
and Alamkhdn to Sddrd, seventeen kos north of Ahmaddb&d. 

Darid Khdn then returned victorious to Dholkd. Public 
feeling was, however, on the side of the Sultdn, and some large 
bands, as well as some deserters from Darid Khdn, joined his 
camp. The Sultdn therefore again joined Alam Khdn, and the 
united forces marched on Ahmaddbdd. Darid Khdn bad al- 
ready proceeded thither and had forcibly gained admittance. 
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the inhabitants having closed the gates of the city against him. 
Recognising however that he would not be able to hold 
Ahmad&b&d, he sent forward his wives and treasure to the fort 
of ChdmpAiier, and himself fled to Asir in the vain hope of ob- 
taining assistance there ( A. H. 950, A, D. 1543 ). 

The Sultdn, after a few days stay in Ahmaddbdd, advanced 
on Chdmpdner, which he besieged. He carried the fort by 
storm, and in doing so shewed an intrepidity and courage well 
worthy of a descendant of SulUw Ahmad. Here the Sultdn 
rested for three months, and appointed Alam Ehdn his Com- 
mander-in-chief, and Burhdn-ul-mulk,an upright and prudent 
oflScer, his Prime Minister. ImAd-ul-mulk,the former minister, 
who had been dismissed by Daria Rh&n and was residing at 
MAndu under the protection of its then ruler Eddir Shdh, was 
also recalled, and the Sirk^r of Broach as well as the fort of 
Surat were given him in Jdgir. For some time prosperity 
attended the young SultAn, but unhappily he took into his con- 
fidence and made a favourite of one ChArunji, who, originally 
a bird keeper, had assisted the SultAn in his days of adversity 
by carrying messages between him and Alam Khdn Lodi at 
DhandhukA. This individual of mean origin induced the Sultin 
to hang two oflScers of high rank, Ald-nd-din Lodi brother of 
Sikandar Lodi king of Delhi, and Shujat Ehdn, and to order 
their bodies to remain exposed for three days. This en- 
raged the nobles, who demanded that the low-born knave 
should be deliverd up to them. The SultAn declined, but in- 
vited the noblemen into his presence. They obeyed, but seeing 
J&rji, on whom the proud title of Mahdfiz Ehdn (protector) 
had been conferred, standing at the Sultdn'sside, they forth- 
with cut him to pieces. The Sultdn stroye to save him, but 
failing in the attempt, was about to plunge a dagger into his 
own heart, whenjbh« weapon was wrested f rota ium afttr 
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having inflicted only a slight wound. Perceiving that un- 
worthy persons could influence the SultAn for evil, the nobles, 
placing him under restraint, removed him to Ahmadibdd. 
They soon, however, were tired of keeping guard over him, and 
a conspiracy was formed to Idind him, and either put a minor 
on the throne, or divide out the kingdom among themselves. 
Fortunately for the SuitAn,this design was not accomplished, as 
be obtained timely information regarding itfrom a noble named 
TAtAr-ul-mulk, with whose aid and that of other officers he 

took the conspirators completely by surprise, and, issuing out 
one day with a body of horse, ordered the houses of the chief 
rebels to be plundered. According to a preconcerted arrange- 
ment, this Was done so expeditiously in the early morning 
while these nobles were yet asleep, that they had time only to 
escape with their lives. 

It would be tedious to relate in detail the later history of 
the banished nobles, but it suffices to say that they were ulti- 
mately expelled from Gujardt (A. H. 952, A. D. 1545) though 
with considerable difficulty, and eventually sought refuge with 
Sher Sh&h of Delhi. 

Sult&n Muhammad III, having rebuilt the castle of Surat 
( A. D. 1543 ), next devoted his attention to the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom, and appointed as his Prime 
Minister one Asaf Khdn, who had been minister of Sultdn 
Bahddur and had taken the family of that prince to Meccd. 
The army was also put on a proper footing. The SultAn then 
expressed a desire to seize Mdlwd, but the minister rather un- 
wisely suggested that he might obtain a country equal in ex- 
tent to Mdlwd by merely attaching the WdntA* lands then 

* Wautis, or portions of village lands had been assigned as a con- 
ciliatory measure by Sult/iu Ahmad I, the founder of Abmadabdd, to the 
original Rajput Chiefs Much of the W^ut^ laud is still enjoyed either 
free from aatesameut or subject to a quit-renti 
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possessed by the Bajputs, Gar^ids and Eolis in Gujarit 
itself. The order was accordingly given, and the chiefs of Idar, 
Sirohi, Dungarpur, £&nsv&r&, Lun&w&rd, BiLjpipld and tbe 
villages on the banks of the Mahi river began to raise disturb- 
ances (A. D. 1546). The forces at Sirohi and several other 
outposts thereupon received orders to extirpate every Rajput 
and Koli except those Government servants and traders who 
wore a particular mark on the sleeves of their coats. This 
order appears to have been rigidly carried out,and the turbulent 
Gar&sids were thus forcibly reduced to submission. No Hindu 
was permitted to ride through the city or to dress himself in fine 
clothes ;even the observance of the DivAli and Holi festivals was, 
prohibited, and thus the minds of the Hindus, and those of 
the military classes |)articularly, were quite alienated during 
the latter part of this Sultdn's reign. A striking evidence of 
the destestation in which he was held is afforded by the fact 
that when he was assassinated by his own Muhammadan 
servant, the Gar&sids made a stone image of the murderer, 
and worshipped it as that of their deliverer. 

In A. D. 1546 the Sultdn proceeded on a pleasure trip to 
Mahmud^bdd, where he laid out a magnificent deer park six 
miles in extent. At each corner of the park was a palace with 
gilded roofs. On the right hand side of the door leading to 
each of the palaces was a market, in which everything was 
provided that could contribute to pleasure. Here Sultdn 
Muhammad, following the practice of his predecessors, used 
to celebrate the nativity of the prophet from the first to the 
12th of Rabi-ul-Aval. when all the Ulem&s, Shekhs and 
learned men attended and rehearsed the traditions of Islim. 
One night during these celebrations in A. D. 1554, the Sultin 
retired to rest after taking leave of the* assembly. After a 
short sleep, feeling thirsty, he asked for a little pherbet^ when 
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one Barby&n* gave him a poisoned draught, which the Sultin 

drank. Feeling uneasy soon after, Burhto said it must be 
owing to fatigue, and accordingly gave him some M&jam ( an 
intoxicating drug ) by which the Sultdn grew drowsy, and, as 
he was on the point of going to sleep, he was stabbed to the 
heart by this villain. Thus on the 12th of Habi-ul-aval A. H. 
961,A. D. 1554, ended the career of SultdQ Muhammad III at 
the age of twenty-eight, after a reign of eighteen years. 

Not content with the foul murder of his sovereign, Burhdn 
concealed in the ante-chamber a body of armed men with 
instructions to kill every one vho entered. He then sent his 
attendants to call the Prime Minister Asaf Ehdn and other 
nobles on the pretext that the Sultdn wanted to consult them 
on urgent business. Asaf Khdn, Afzal Khdn and some others 
came, and were all assassinated one by one. After this the 
wretch laid his hand on the royal treasure and effects, and, 
dressing himself in princely attire, and binding on his neck a 
jewelled collar of great value which the Sultan had frequently 
worn, he seated himself, like a dog, on the royal chair, lie 
then gave away the Sult&n^s best horses with their saddles and 
gold and silver head ornaments to his vile companions. 

Meanwhile the rumour of what had occurred spread through 
the city, and forthwith two of the surviving leaders went to the 
palace. On Burhdn addressing one of these named Sherw&n 
Eh4n with a view to gain him over, he was fired with rage, 
and thrust Burhdn through the shoulder with his sword, so that 
the villain fell dead at his feet. Others with him were also put 
to the sword. The nobles then caused the body of the deceased 

Sultdn to be removed to Sarkhej and buried in the mausoleom 
of Mahmud Begadd. 

* This Burh^n was a man of low birth whom the Sultan had raised 

to a post of trust ia his ^kitchen, and who, having been detected drinking 

wine in the deer park on the feast daj in honour of the Prophet's birthf 
feared punishment at the 8ultin*a hands. 

17 * 
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Ghaptbb'^X. 

The reign of Ahmad Shtii II. 

Fbom 1554 to 1561 A. D. 



After the murder of Muhammad III» the nobles, after con- 
sultation together, raised to the throne a descendant of Sultan 
Ahmad the founder of Ahmaddb^, by name Ahmad ELhdo, 
who forthwith assumed the title of Ahmad Shdh II, ( 15th of 
Rabi-ul-aval A. H. 961, 28th February 1554 ). As he was only 
a minor, it was agreed that Itimdd Khib, the Prime Minister, 
should carry on the government in the king's name, the country 
being parcelled out among the nobles, each one of whom agreed 
to protect the frontier and preserve the public peace. Seeing 
the kingdom thus divided, Mubdrak Sh&h, king of Khdndesh, 
took the opportunity of marching on QujarAt in order to assert 
his own claims, but the nobles banded against him, and the 
armies encamped on the opposite bank of the N^r1^a^4. Here 
negotiations were opened, and a peace was concluded, after which 
the Khdndesh ruler returned to his countrj' and the Gujar&t 
nobles to Ahmaddbdd. Unity did not, however, ^g^evail long 
among them, and a party headed by Ikhti&r-ul-mulk raised an- 
other prince named Shdhu to the throne. A battle shcHrtly en- 
sued in which Shdhu was defeated, whereupon the tiobles agreed 
to the following division of the province. 

For Ahmad Shdh's / Ahmaddbdd and the Daskrohi sub* 
private expenses. \ division. 



For ItimAd KhAn 
and his party. 



Kadi,JhAlAwAr,PetUd, NiWiAd, BhAI, 
Bddhanpur, Sami, Munjpur, Qodhrii 
and the country of Sorath. 



FdtaD, Cambay with the Chor^ii 

For Sayyid Mubd- J DholkA, Goghd, Dhandhukd, ChAm- 

rak and his party. ) pdner, Sarndf, Bdldsinor and Kft- 

padvanj. 
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For ImAd-ul-mulk / Broach, BarodA, Surat as far as Sul- 
Rumi and his party. \ tinpur and NandurbAr frontier. 

For the GujarAt 
nobles under ItimAd -! Moddsd and other, districts. 
Khdn. 

The king was, however, always at the mercy of one noble 
or another, and dissensions springing up between them^ 
Itimid Khdn fled to Mubdrak Shdh of Khdndesb, who 
again led an army against Gujardt. The other nobles 
made a treaty with Mub&rak Shdh, according to which the 
districts of Sultdnpur and Nandurbdr were given to the 
ruler of Khdndesh ( A. IX 1560 ), and these parts thus became 
permanently alienated from Gujardt. Itimdd Ehdn also, re- 
gained his supreme influence. Quarrels, however, continued to 
arise, and eventually Imdd-ul-mulk, Jdgirddr of Broach, marched 
on Surat to take possession of that city, but was assassinated 
by its Governor Khuddvand Khdn Rumi. Changiz Khdn, the 
son of the murdered nobleman, attacked Surat in order to 
avenge his father's death, but, failing to gain the fort, be sought 
the assistance of the Portuguese. Thus strengthened, he 
effected the submission of the city, and put to death Ehuddvand 
Khdn. The Portuguese were rewarded for their services by a 
grant of the districts of Daman and Sanjdn (A. D. 1560). Thus 
two more districts were lost to Gujardt. 

The king was, meanwhile, growing more and more impa- 
tient of Itimdd Khdn's control. At times he would cut down 
plantain leaves and say ''See, I have beheaded Itimdd Khdn 
and have cut the body of Iradd-ul-mulk to pieces ". Itimdd 
Khdn's assistant Wajih-ul-mulk thus came to regard the Sultdn 
with suspicion. One day he sent a message to the Sultdn, of- 
fering to compass the death of Itimdd Khdn on condition of his 
being made Prime Minister. To this the Sultdn consented^ 
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whereupon Wajih-ul-mulk at once gave the information to Iti- 
mid.Kh^D. The latter declared he would not believe it to be 
true unless with his own years he should hear evidence of the 
Sultan's coo^plicity. Wajih-ul-mulk therefore concealed the 
minister in an ante-chamber, and then, inviting the Sultan to 
his house on some slight pretext, renewed the proposal. The 
Sultin at once reiterated his former promise. On hearing this, 
Itim&d Kh&n entered the apartment, and asked the king what 
harm he had done him that he should wish to murder him. The 
Sultan, utterly astonished, could make no reply. He was im- 
mediately killed by Itimid Khdn's attendants, who cast out the 
body on the sands of the Sdbarmati river. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it was removed and buried in the mausoleum of Sult&n 
Ahmad I, ( A. H. 968, A. D, 1561 ). 






L 
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Chapter XI. 

The reign of Sultan Muzaffar III. 

the last of the Gujarat Kings, and the surrender 

of Ahmad^b^ to the Emperor Akbar. 

From 1561 to 1573 a. d. 



After the murder of SultAa Ahmad II. the Prime Minister 
Itimdd KhAn, who was now all powerful, seeing that there was 
no member left of the late Sultdn's dynasty, produced a young 
boy of the name of Nathu, and swore that he was the son of 
Saltan Muhammad III. He explained that the mother had 
been entrusted to him for the purpose of procuring an abortion, 
but that she had none the less given birth to the boy, who had 
in conBequence been reared secretly. All giving credence to 
this story, the boy was formally installed king under the title 
of Uuza£far Shih III (A. H. 968, A. D. 1561 ). He was how- 
ever a king in name only^ the kingdom being partitioned among 
the seTeral nobles as follows : — 

StJUtuXlW." { Tk. SirM, of P4,... 

Sayyid Hamid, C 

grandson of Sayyid -I Dhandhukd,Dholkd and otherdisiricts. 
Mubarak. I 

Amir KhAn Qhori. { JunAgadh with the country of Sorath« 

These nobles, after they had oppressed the country for a con- 
siderable time, began fighting with one another, and, to add to the 
general distress, certain MirzAs, who had opposed the Emperor 
Akbar and had been expelled from Delhi, M&lwA and other pro- 
vinces, now entered Qujardt with the remnant of their forces. By 
proousiiig to give assistance to the contending nobles, they gained 
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a footing and possessed themselves of several districts. This in- 
creased tlie disorder iu Gujarit, so that at leugth the entire pro- 
vince fell an easy prey to Akbar the Great, who annexed it once 
again to the empire of Delhi, as will be narrated further on. 

The victories of the Emperor HumAyun over SultAn Baha- 
dur and the return of the former to his capital in consequence 
of the revolt of the Governor of Bengal, have already been al- 
luded to in Chapter VIII. HuroAyun met with many reverses 
after his return from GujarAt, and had to flee through the de- 
sert of Sindh as an exile to Persia, It was during this flight 
that his famous son Akbar was born to him in A. D. 1542 at 
the petty fort of Umarkot. After the -lapse of fourteen years, 
Uuiii&yun regained his kingdom in India in A. D. 1556. He 
died however the same year, and was succeeded by Akbar^ who 
from early boyhood was distinguished for justice, prudence and 
valour. This prince gradually recovered several of the former pos- 
sessions of Delhi, and gladly availed himself of the dissensions 
prevailing in Gujardt to despatch an army on the 20th of Safar 
A. H. 980, ( A. D. 1572) to invade that province, himself fol- 
lowing a short time afterwards. On the road the Rdj4 of Sirohi, 
having invited the chief oflScer commanding the expedition to 
a Pdn-SupAri entertainment, treacherously wounded that officer. 
This brought ruin on Sirohi, and the traitors as well as several 
of the inhabitants were put to death. 

The Imperial army then encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Pdtan, and an officer was sent to offer words of assurance to 
the Prime Minister, Itimdd Ehdn. That nobleman had, in con- 
sequence of Sultan MuzafTar having left his protection and be- 
sieged Ahmaddbdd, not only communicated to the Emperor the 
state of affairs, but had also invited him to take possession of 
the country. The imperial troops continued their march, and 
on reaching Disd intelligence was received that Sher Ehda 
Faolddi had abandoned the siege of Ahmad&bid^ and^ after 
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sending his fanaily to a place of security, Lad taken to flight. Ibrd- 

him Husain Mirzi, i^ho had come from Broach to assist Itimdd 

Kb&D, also departed on learning that the latter intended to 

submit. Officers were sent to seize Sultan Muzaffar and the 
family of Sher Khdn. The latter, however, bad safely passed tbe 

mountainous defiles of Soratb, and tbe troops could merely 
plunder the baggage following them. Sultan Muzaffar was found 
concealed in a grain field, and was brought to tbe Emperor, who 

delivered him over to the charge of an officer, named Karam 
^li. After tbis all the nobles tendered their submission to tbe 
Emperor, and orders were given that coins should be struck and 
the Khutb&h read in the name of Akbar Slidb, 

The Emperor, solicitous of settling and protecting tbe 
country, assembled tbe nobles on bis arrival at Kadi, and took 
security from each of them. The army then encamped at 
Hnjipur, where some vagabonds spread tbe report that the 
Emperor had given orders for phmdering tbe GujarAt camp. 
While this was proceeding a great tumult arose, whereupon the 
Emperor caused the most careful inquiries to be instituted, and 
the offenders were seized with the property they bad plundered. 
Akbar then mounting a throne gave a general audience to tbe 
people, and ordered all concerned in the plunder to be trampled 
under the feet of wild elephants, wliile tbe articles recovered 
from the plunderers were all restored to tbe rightful owners. 
Confidence and tranquillity where thus speedily re-established, 
and the Imperial colours were planted soon after within sight 
of AhmaddbAd on the 14th of Rnjab A. H. 980 (18rh November 
A. D. 1572 ) The inhabitants of the city at once came out in 
crowds to pay their respects to the victorious Emperor. 

Thus Gujardt was conquerred and the capital city surren- 
dered to Akbar without even a battle having been fought. The 
province, however, was not completely subjugated till some 
twenty years later ( A. D. 1593 ). 
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PART III. 

From the conquest of Gujarat bj the Emperor Akbar 
till its occupation by the Mar^th^. 

(From 1573 to 1753 a. d. ) 



Chapter I. 

Qovernment of Mirz^ Aziz Kok^ and return of the 
Emperor to his Capital, 

(From 1573 to 1575 a. d. ) 



Some days after the arrival of the Emperor at the Capital, 
Amir Rhdn Ghori, who had charge of the province of Sorath, 
sent him a letter of submission and also tribute^ ivhich were ac- 
cepted, but the tribute from Ibrdhim Husain Mirz4 of Broach 
was refused, as the Emperor did not consider it was proffered 
in good faith. The government of Ahmaddbdd, with the settle- 
ment of the country, was now entrusted to Mir2& Aziz Kokd, and 
the remaining pargands of Barodd, Chdmpdner, Surat and others, 
then in possession of the Mirzds, were assigned to the Qujarit 
nobles, who undertook the task of driving out these foreigners. 

On the 2nd of Shabdn A. H. 980 (December A. D. 1572), the ' 
Emperor proceeded toCambay, where he appointed one Husain 
Khdn to be Governor of the fort. Thence he went to Barodd and 
sent the major portion of his army to capture CbArapdner. Soon 
after the troops had departed for this purpose, Akbar learnt that 
Ibrdhim Husain Mirza was still at Broach, and was thinking of 
sallying forth in order to disturb the country,and accordingly the 
Emperor, though left with only a few men, determined to oppose 
him. At the villagft of Surtdl on the Mahi river, the troops came 
in sight of each other, and an action took place,in which, although 
the Mirz4*s position was favourable, he sustained a defeat^ and 
his men were scattered in different directions. 
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The army was then sent against Surat, and encamped before 
it on Monday the 17th of RamzAn A. H. 980 (19th January 
A. D. 1573 ) . Here, early in the campaign, some huge elephants 
and certain effects, which the Mirz^ in their confusion had 
sent to Rdu4 R&mdev of Rdjpipl&, fell into the hands of the 
Imperial troops. Further, MirzA Ibr&him Husain, who had taken 
the bold alternative of marching on Delhi with the object of 
drawing the Emperor in that direction, died in the vicinity of 
Multdn. £oth of these were fortunate occurrences for Akbar, 

The besieged in the fort of Surat, seeing^no other way of 
escape, asked assistance from the Portuguese of Go& then con- 
sidered powerful on the sea-coast. These shrewd people, how- 
ever, when they saw the magnitude and resources of the Imperial 
army, soon deputed ambassadors to visit Akbar, and solicited 
his favour by a present of many valuable articles from Europe* 
In the meantime mines were being laid in the direction of the 
city, and the work had advanced as far as the gates. The 
commander, learning this, and despairing of assistance from other 
quarters, surrendered with his men on condition of their livea 
being spared ( A. H. 980, A. D. 1573) . Being however a notable 
talker, he offended the Emperor by his conversation, and was, 
in consequence, doomed to lose his tongue. 

Akbar, after enternig the fort, entrusted the charge of it to 
one of his officers named Kalij Ehdn, and on Monday the 4th 
of Zulkad (6th March A, D. 1573), marched back towards 
Ahmaddbdd. When on his way thither he arrived at Broach, 
the mother of Changiz Ehdd, J&girddr of that district under 
the old regime, craved justice from the Emperor against Suj^t 
Kbdn Habshi, who, under the cloak of friendship, had treacher- 
ously murdered her son during the dismemberment of Gujardt 
in the reign of Sultan Iduzaffar. Akbar accordingly instituted 
inquiries, and, the complaint being proved true, the Habshi was 
18' 
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trodden to death under the feet of an elephant The Emperor with 
his troops then continuing the march reached Ahmaddbdd on 
the 31st of Maroh 1373, and soon after he began to effect » 
settlement of the province. 

On adjusting the conquered territory, the Emperor 
divided it among his nobles, and conferred the Viceroyalty 
on his foster brother Mirfisi. Aziz Eokd. He then started for 
his capital on Monday the 10th April 1573, Mirzd Aziz Koki 
and the other nobles accompanying him as far as Siddhpur. 

As soon, liowever, as the Emperor had turned his back, 

Sher Khdn FaolAdi, RAv Ndrdyan chief of Idar, and the refrac* 

tory Mirz&s commenced creating disturbances. Mirzd Muham* 

Inad Husain besieged Surat, but so effective were the defensive 

measures taken by the Commandant of the city, that the 

siege was soon abandoned. The Mirzi then turped towards 

Broach, which he took, as also the town of Cambay, whence Le 

marched to AhmadibAd. Here during two months the rebel 

troops came into frequent conflict with the Imperial army, but 

no decisive engagement took place, inasmuch as the Emperor's 

instructions to the governor were not to risk a battle saye under 

urgent necessity, but to forward immediate information. .MirzA 

Aaiz KokA accordingly communicated the state of affairs to the 
Emperor, and remained on the defensive. 

The Emperor, on hearing of the disturbances, marched with 
a picked army towards Qujardt on Sunday the 24th July 1573. 
He also arranged with several officers in MAlwA to join him. By 
forced marches the Emperor arrived at Disi within a single week. 
Here he was met by the troops from PAtan,and the Emperor pro- 
ceeded with all despatch to Ahmaddbdd* At JhotAnd some of 
.Sher KhAn Faolddi*s men ventured to oppose his progress, but 
they were driven back with loss, and the march was continued. 
On Wednesday the 3rd of August, the Emperor arrived within 
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three kos of Ahmaddbdd and prepared for battle after sending 
forward a messenger to inform Mirzd Aziz K6k& of bis arrival. 

The enemy appear to have been completely ignorant of the 
Emperor's approach, and accordingly, when they heard the sound 
of trumpets, some believed that their own confederate Sher Khdu 
Faolddi had advanced to their assistance, while others thought 
that the troops which had come up were those of the Emperor's 
Commandant at Pdtan. Soon, however, the truth was known, and, 
the Mirzd at once prepared for battle. Some of the Emperor's 
oflScers, seeing the numerical superiority of the enemy, advised 
a postponement of the attack, but Akbar, favouring an imme- 
diate engagement, gave orders to cross the river, Avhich was 
forthwith done, and the Imperial army thus gained a position 
on rising ground. A brisk engagement ensued, in which the 
Emperor had two or three narrow escapes. At length a general 
charge was made, in which Muhammad Husain Mirzd was taken 
prisoner, and a complete victory was gained by the Imperial 
troops. Their loss amounted to only one hundred men, while that 
of the enemy was reported at twelve hundred. The captured 
Muhammad Husain Mirzi was killed in the confusion that fol- 
lowed the battle, and the heads of the officers and rebels who 
fell in this couflict were collected and built into a pyramid in 
order to strike terror into the hearts of the disaffected. 

Akbar now entered AhmadAbAd in triumph, and issued a 
proclamation to all the neighbouring districts announcing his 
victory. Detachments were then sent to Broach, whither ShAh 
MirzA had fled, and an army was also despatched under the 
command of Rdjd BhagvdndAs of Jeypur to punish the Bdjd of 
Idar, K&o NdrandAs. 

Having arranged for the government of the whole province, 
the Emperor eleven days later left Ahmaddbdd for his capital 



( 14th Au j^st 1 578 ). Halting at Dholki, he- there gave leave 
to liirzd Aziz K6k& to return to Ahmad&bdd, bat himself went 
on to Siddbpur, where he remained until news was brought him of 
the capture of Wadnagar by Rdj& Bbagvdndds. He then con- 
tinued his journey, but as he found that the country was 
groaning under the weight of the oppressive assessment to which 
ever since the time of Sultdn Bah&dur, who appears to have in- 
troduced the farming system, it had been subjected by revenue 
farmers, he deputed his minister Rdj& Todar Mai to make full 
inquiry and fix a suitable rate of assessment for agricultural land. 
This reform was duly carried out. 

"R&ji, Todar Mai also induced the Chief of Dharampur, then 
called Bdmnagar, to acknowledge himself as a vassal of the 
Emperor, and to agree to serve the Qujardt Viceroy with one 
thousand five hundred horse (A.D. 1576). On this occasion 
the Bdjd presented Todar Mai with four horses and 12,000 rupees. 
A tribute of rupees 35,556 is also stated to have been imposed 
on Rdjpipld, but this is doubtful, as the chief in 1609, when a 
post was established at B^mnagar, furnished a contingent of 
one thousand men. 

The Emperor now conferred high honours on Itimid Khim 
and the other nobles of Gujarat who had remained loyal to him, 
and appointed one Wajih*ul-mulk Gujardti as the first Dvaia 
of the province. 

Mirzi Aziz K6k& ruled as viceroy for about two years, when 
some differences of opinion arising between him and the Em- 
peror regarding certain marks to be worn by the Imperial Cavalrji 
he was recalled to the capital, and resigned in A D. 1576. 
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Chapter IT. 

Government ofMirz^ Kh^n with Wazir Kh^n as his Deputji 
Fresh disturbances created by the Mirz^. The governments of 
Shih^b-ad-dln Ahmad Khan and Mirz^ Kh^u. 

Disiurbances by Sultan Muzafifnr III. His capture and suicide. 

From 1576 to 1592 a. d. 



Subsequent to the resignation of Mirzd Aziz Kok^ the 
Emperor Akbar conferred the government of GujarAt on Mirz^ 
KhdiD, the son of his faithful minister Behrdm Khdn. The latter 
had gained the battle of Pdnipat for Akbar's father Humdyun, 
and, while Akbar himself was a minor, had held the reins of 
the Empire. Behrdm Khdn was however killed at Anhilw&r 
P^tan, while on his way to Meccd, by a fanatic Pathdn whose 
father he had killed in action. As Mirzd Khdn was quite a 
young man, the Emperor associated with him as his Deputy one 
Wazir Khdn, and an experienced Hindu officer named Prdgdds 
wa3 appointed Diwdn. Rdi Sing and Sayyid Hashim were also 
stationed at N^ndod to maintain the peace in that district, and 
a strong army was sent to subdue Idar. The Rdjd of this last 
place fled to the hills, but, having at length ventured a battle, 
was defeated and Idar was taken in A. D. 1576.^ Intelligence 
was also received at the same time of the capture by the 
Commandant at Pdtan of the fort of Sirohi, 

Fresh disturbances were, however, created about this time 
by Muzaffar Husain Mirzd who, with his motherQulrukh Begam 
had fled to the Deccan in A. D. 1573. He now returned with 
bis mother and with some rebels, and gained possession of 
Baroda, which city yielded without any fehow of resistance. 

• Following his conciliatory policy, Akbar restored Idar to the R^v 
on his BubmiasioD, and? made him a commander of 2000 infantry and 
600 cavaby. 
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Troops were accordingly sent against the insurgents^ but ill suc- 
cess attended them. Hearing of this, Todar Mai, who was about 
to start for the capital, his survey and settlement work being 
now completed, returned to Ahmaddbdd, and induced the Yice« 
roy to leave the city and proceed against the enemy. His army 
was within four marches of Baroda, when the rebels fled to 
Cambay, where the Commandant was wounded in action. That 
town was next besieged, but on the approach of the Imperial 
troops the rebels withdrew towards JunAgadh. They were, how- 
ever, overtaken at Dholkd, where an engagement took place, in 
which the rebels were defeated and put to flight. Strange to 
say, amongst the prisoners and slain on this occasion were 
several women, who, wearing men's dress, had fought in 
the battle as archers. 

RAjA Todar Mai sent, under the charge of his son SidhAri, 
all the prisoners and plunder to the Emperor at Delhi. He 
himself also subsequently departed for the capital, after which 
robber bands under Muzaffar Husain plundered the rich town 
of Gambay. The Deputy Governor Wazir KhAn went in pur- 
suit of them, but, learning that they were gathered in great 
force, and suspecting at the same time the fidelity of his own 
troops, he returned to Ahmaddbdd, which the enemy closely in- 
vested. The cit}^ however, held out bravely though sore pressed. 
On one occasion the enemy had even scaled the walls, when their 
leader fell, struck by a shot from the garrison. The rebels, falling 
into disorder, took to flight, and the city was saved. Husain 
Mirzd now fled to KhAndesh, but was there seized, and with bis 
surrender to the Emperor, the rebellion of the Mirzds came to 
an end ( A. H. 986, A. D. 1578 ). 

The Emperor was not wholly satisfied with the administra- 
tion of Wazir Khdn, and accordingly transferred the GoFemor 
of Mdlwi Shihdb-ad-din Ahmad Khdn to Qujardt at the end of 
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A. H. 985, A. D. 1577. The latter oflBcer created several new 
military posts and strengthened the old ones. Under the 
Emperor's order he also made a redistribution of the 
twenty-five districts then under Giijardt, a list of which is 
given in Appendix H. Shihab-ad-din, however, involved him- 
self in war with Amir KliAn Ghori ruler of Sorath, being insti- 
gated to this by Amir Khdn*s commander-in-chief Fateh Khan, 
who had grown disaflfected towards his master. The Viceroy 
was however unsuccessful, and liis nephew Mirzd Khdn, to 
whom the expedition had been entrusted, returned wounded to 
Ahmadibdd. ShiliAb-ad-din was accordingly recalled to Agra, 
and ItimAd Khdn, the Prime Minister of the late Sultdn, was 
appointed to the post of "Viceroy. About this time SultAii 
MuzafiFar, to whom, while a state prisoner, the emperor Akbar 
had indulgently granted a JAgir, managed to escape to Gujardt 
(A. D. 1583). After a short stay at RAjpiplA, he crossed over 
to Sorath, where he was joined by about seven hundred dis- 
contented soldiers, whom ItimAd KhAn had, agreeably to orders 
from the Emperor, refused to entertain. Muzaffar Shdh, being 
thus strengthened, marched with about three thousand horse on 
AhmadAbid (A. D. 1583 ). He took the city after a brief 
contest with the son of ItimAd KhAn, the father having at 
this juncture incautiously gone to Kadi to persuade his prede- 
cessor ShiliAb-ad-din to come to his aid. These two now ap- 
proached AhmadAbAd, but were attacked and totally defeated 
with the loss of their baggage. Thereupon the major portion 
of their forces deserted and joined the SultAn, and the two Vice- 
roys were obliged to flee to PAtan. The SultAn then marched 
on Baroda and took possession of that city. The fort of Broach 
also surrendered to him, and a large amount of treasure and 
valuables fell into his hands. 

The news 9f this insurrection in QujarAt having reached the 
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Emperor, he appointed Mirzi Ehdn to be Viceroy of Qujar^tfor 
tlio second time. Several experienced officers were also associated 
with him, and the troops in Mdlw^ were directed to co-operate. 

On hearing of MirzA KhAn's march, SultAn Muzaflfar re- 
turned to AhmadAbAd. The former Viceroy Shih4b-ad-din, who 
was at Pitan, also joined MirzA KhAn. In the meanwhile Sul- 
i&n Muz.iffar took up a position contiguous to the village of TJs- 
mdnpur on the bank of the SAbarmati with a large force and 
many guns on the 9th of Muharam A. H. 992 (January A. D. 
1584). Mirzd Khdn halted his troops near Sarkhej waiting 
for thrt expected army from MAlwA. It was obviously to Sultin 
Aluzaflfar's interest not to lose time, and he therefore engaged 
MirzA KhAn's army on the 26th January 1584, when the Im- 
perial elephants threw the enemy's ranks into confusion, and 
the SultAn, giving up every thing for lost, fled to Mahmuddbid, 
and thence to Cambay. 

On that very day the forces from Mdlw^ arrived at Barodi 
where they halted, and some troops were sent from thence to 
take Broach, but, the gates being closed against them, they be- 
sieged the town. 

At Cambay SultAn Muzaffar, having succeeded in raising a 
money contribution from the inhabitants, collected a hostile 
rabble, and accordingly MirzA Khdn, after leaving an officer m 
charge at AhmadAbAd, proceeded to Cambay in February 1684. 
He at the same time sent orders to the MdlwA troops to join hlffli 
which they did atBariyd, Hearing of this, Sul tin Muzaffiirfied 
towards Baroda, whither he was pursued by Mlrz& Eh&n, and an 
engagement took place, in which he was again defeated. He 
now fled to the mountains, but troops from NAndod overtook 
and killed many of the rebels. Altogether some two thousand 
of the enemy are said to have been slain in this campaign. 
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When tidings of 4liese vietories rea«iiefil the EmfX^roTi liA 
raised Mirzi Khin to the rank of Eh&n Efa^n^n ( cbief Po]l>)iS ) 
which had been enjoyed by his father, and to other ofli^rB he 
gave suitable assignments for the support of their rank* 

The Kh^n Kh&n^ now left Ndndod and came to Ahmad- 
&hid. At the place near Sarkhej, where he had gained his first 
victory over Ma;2;affar, he constructed a garden called Fateh Bdg, 
providing it with a wall and summer houses, the remains of whlcU 
still exist on the bank of the river, while the village is k^own 
by the name of Fateh Wdidi ( the garden of victory ). 

At this time Sultdn Muzaffar and the officers with hin^ 
suffered much privation. Broach was taken by the Imperial 
troops, and the Sultdnwith bis followers fled from place to place. 
He went first to Idar and thence to £Id.thiiwdr, where tha Jjim 
of Navdnagar* gave him shelter. On the approach, however, of 
the hostile force the Jim, refusing him apy furtl^er ^ssistance^ 
presented an elephant and several horses to the Khin ^h&n^iXk. 

Midst all these misfortunes Sultan Mqzaffar did not lose 
iieart He came on to Parintij, from which place also fa^ was 
expelled with the loss of several of his adherents. Muzaffar 
himself, however, was not apprehended until some timjS aftejrr 
wards, as the sequel will relate. 

The Khdn Eh^n^n, after having restored order throughout 
the country, returned to Delhi (A. H. 993, A. D. 1 585), where he 
received many marks of imperial favour. After a short time, how- 
ever, he came back to Qujardit to resume the government. 

After having devoted considerable attention to the internal 
management of the country,the KhdinKhdn&n's presence wasagain 
required at Court in connexion with the marriage festivities of the 

* Nav^nagar was founded on Wednesday, the 8th of the light half of 
Shrdvan, Samvat 1696 ( A. D. 1540 ) by J^m B^wal on his being driven 
out from Kachhby hia Nephew Kheng^ji. The fort was auboequantly 
built by tf ehxfaian Khawii in A, D. 1768. 

19' 
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Emperor's son prince Mur&d (A.D. 1586-87), and accordingly he 
departed, leaving one Khalij Khdn as his Deputy in Qujardt. 

During liis absence, Mirz& Aziz Eok^ was transferred from 
MAlwA to GujarAt, where he arrived in A. II. 997, A. D. 1588-89. 
His first business was to quell a rebellion raised by MuzaSTar Shih, 
who was aided by the JAm and other chiefs. The Viceroy pro- 
ceeded at once to Kdthidwdr, and there an engagement took place 
near Dhrol, in which Muzaffar and his confederates suffered a 
severe defeat*, and fled to JunAgadh (A. D. 1591). The Imperial 
troops then plundered Navdnagar and proceeded thence towards 
Jundgadh. The season, however, being far advanced, and the army 
fatigued,Mirz(i Aziz Kokd returned to Ahmaddb^,whitherhe had 
already sent his son with some of the troops,as heanticipated that 
Sultdn Muzaffar might soon cause trouble in that quarter. 

In A. D. 1592 the Viceroy, having equipped a fresh force, 
proceeded again to Edthidwdr, where several chiefs tendered 
their submission. Nineteen seaports including Qoghd, Mangalur 
and Somndth were taken possession of without a blow« Jundgadh 
was then besieged, and the garrison, after suffering severe priva* 
lions for some three months, surrendered. Here intelligence was 
received that Sultdn Muzaffar was concealed in the neighbourhood 
of Okhd. An army was accordingly sent there under the com* 
mand of the Viceroy's son. The chief, SavA WAdhel, was slain 
while bravely covering the retreat of his guest, who fled to Bdo 
Bhdrmalji of Kachh. The army was then concentrated at Morbi, 
and was about to cross the Ran, when the R&o, taking warning 
from the fate of Navdnagar and Junagadh, surrendered the un- 
fortunate Sultdn to the detachment sent for his capture. He 
was being escorted to the Viceroy's camp, when, after travelling 



* So great was the slaughter that the place has since been known as the 
Bhuehar mori which is almost a synonym of massacre. The da^ oftMs battle 
as given by Mr. Ranchodji Amarji,Iat€ Diw^n of Jub^gadh and author of the 
Tw^khe Sorath is the 8th of the. bright fortnight of Aso Samvat 1648. 
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the whole night, he alighted from his horse at Dhrol, and, going 
behind a tree on some pretence, put an end to his existence by 
cutting his throat with a knife (A. 1). 1592). His head, sent to 
the Emperor, was duly recognised. Thereafter the NavAnagar 
Chief's territories were restored to him, and he was ranked as one 
of the Imperial vassals. Morbi was granted in JAgir to the KAo 
of Kachh as a reward for bis -eervices. 

With the death of SultAn Muzafifur III. ended the dynasty 
of the GujarAt Sultdns, established three centuries previously by 
the illustrious Muzaffar I. His early successors, SultAn Ahmad, 
^^uzaffar the Clement, Mahmud BegadA and BahAdur Sbdh had, 
in addition to the territories originally belonging to Gujardt, 
conquered and annexed JunAgadh, ChAmpAner, MAlwA, Jhdlod, 
NAgor, Sirohi, and (in the Konkan) JanjirA, Bombay, Bassein 
and Daman» Though not a single one of the descendants of 
the SultAn's family can be traced at the present day, mnny of 
the noble works they initiated still remain. Their magnificent 
mosques ahd mausoleums may, indeed, be considered as built for 
a purely religious purpose, but these have none the less on 
various occasions proved of much utility* to the general public. 
Moreover numerous wells, tanks and gardens in many parts of 
the province still attest the thoughtful regard those early Sultans 
evinced for the public weal. The British Government, with a 

commendable desire to preserve historical and architectural re- 
mains, sets apart a sum of money every year.for the restoration of 

ancient building8,and it is hoped the judicious application of these 

funds, as well as of the revenues of lands and villages assigned to 

some of the institutions by the founders, will long preserve from 

decay and ruin those works of utility and beauty that are the 
most conspicuous memorials of the Gujardt Sultdnat. 

* It is well kno^wu that during the flood of A. D. 1875, hundreds 
of people! who had been made houtieless, or who considered their homcp 
unMfe foand shelter in the atrong stone mosques of Ahmad^bM. 
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Appointment of Prince MurM fiakht asTiceroj. Distarbahces bySult^ 

MucaflGftr'B son. Death of the Emperor Akbar. Viceroys in the time 

of his successors. Ascendancy of the Mar^this ; advent of the 

English to Surati establishment of their factories. 

Fbom 1592 TO 1615 A. d. 



When the news of Mirz^ Aziz Eokd's successes and of the 
death of Sultdn Muzaffar reached the Emperor Akbar, he sent 
a letter of congratulation to the victorious noblenian, and invit- 
ed him to Court. The Mirzd, however, begged to be excused 
on the plea that it was necessary to subdue the Portuguese, now 

powerful in Qujardt. It would seem that he did commence opera- 
tions with this end in view, but eventually with his family and 
attendants he went on a pilgrimage to Meccd after obtaining a 
free pass from the Portuguese, who had established their supre- 
macy in the Indian Ocean ( A. D. 1592 ). The Emperor was 
much displeased on receipt of this news, still, owing to the great 
regard he entertained for Mirzd Aziz Eokd, his elder son was 
appointed to the rank of Commandant of a thousand horse, and 
the younger son to that of five hundred. The post of Viceroy of 
Qujardt was then conferred on the Emperor's son Prince Mur&d 
Bakht, with orders to concentrate the forces of Mdl wd and Gujar&t 
and march on the Deccan, which province had hitherto success- 
fully resisted the Emperor's army. During Murdd's absence in 
the Deccan, a Hindu prince, Bdjd Suraj Singh of Jodhpur, was 
deputed to act for him in Qujardt (A. D. 1594-95). 

In this year the late Sultdn Muzaffar's son Bahddur, who 
with his younger brother and two sisters had found refuge wiA 
the Parmdr Zamind^r of Lodri, took the opportunity occasioned 

by the greater portion of the Gujarat troops being sent to the 

Ddccan, to raise an insurrection. The Deputy Viceroy pr^Mdoded 
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against him, when the prince, after a faint demonstration 
of fighting, fled and went into retirement. It seems that as late 
as A. D. 1609, this prince approached Surat, causing a panic 
amongst its inhabitants. The timely arrival of succour from 

Ahmaddib^d, however, compelled him to withdraw. No more 
mention is made in history of Sultdn Muzaffar's descendants, 
except that in 1606 A. D. Bahddur Khdn sacked and held 
Cambay for fourteen days. 

On Wednesday the 12th of October A. D. 1605 the 
Emperor Akbar died at A grd after a brilliant reign of forty- 
nine years. Throughout this period Hindus and Muhammadans 
were, for the first time during the Moslem ascendancy 
in India, treated impartially, and the Jezzia Vero*, unjustly 
levied from all adult Hindus and Pdrsis at the rate of Rs. 5^ 
per head, was abolished, Gujardt continued a dependency of 
the Mughal empire until A. D. 1753, and was ruled by Viceroys 
from the Imperial capital. Among them were the princes Shdh 
Jahin and Aurangzeb, who afterwards succeeded to the Delhi 
empire. The principal events that took place in this province 
between the death of Akbar and the taking of Gujardt by the 
Mardth^ in A. D. 1753 will now be brieflv mentioned. 

In A. D. 1609 Malek Ambar, the Abyssinian General and 
minister of the infant king of Ahmadnagar in the Deccan, who 
bad gained conspicuous successes against the Imperial forces, 
invaded Qujardt with a large army, and plundered the rich cities 
of Surat and Baroda. To prevent a repetition of such inroads 

in the future, a body of twenty-five thousand men was stationed 
on the frontier at Rdmnagar ( now Dharampur), some forty two 

^ This obnoxioua ixxfpost waa re-institnted in the seventeenth cen* 
turj by Akbar's i;;reat grandson Anmigzeb* 
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miles distant from Surat. This force included a contingent of 
one thousand men sent by the B&jd of BdjpiplA. 

The year 1608 is memorable for the advent of the English 
to continental India, >Yhen Captain Hawkins proceeded as Envoy 
on a mission to Agrd. Under royal charter from Queen Eliza- 
beth, a company with the title of " The Governor and Company 
of Merchants trading to the East Indies" was formed in England 
in 1600 A. D. After some mercantile expeditions had been des- 
patched to the Indian Archipelago, a ship named the ''Hector" 
under the command of Captain Hawkins, being separated from 
the other ships of the fleet, arrived at the mouth of the Tdpti 
river in August 1608. The Commander was provided with letters 
to the address of the Emperor from James I. king of England, 
and was therefore allowed to bring his cargo into the city. In 
August 1609 Hawkins started on his mission to Agrdi. Another 
ship which arrived in September of the same year was wrecked 
off the coast, and the crew, through the hostile influence of the 
Portuguese with the Governor of Surat, being denied refuge in 
that city, landed at Gandevi and Umr&. The English commander, 
Avho had been left by Captain Hawkins at Surat, was called by him 
to Agx&, and the Surat factory was temporarily closed in 1610. 

Ever since 1573* A. 1)., in which year the Portuguese con- 
cluded a treaty with the Emperor Akbar, they had been regarded 
as undisputed masters of the Surat coast and the gulf of Cambay. 
They proved a source of extreme annoyance to the English, and 
an open rupture was soon inevitable. In A. D. 1612 a fleet 
of four ships, fully equipped, arrived at Surat, and under 
their commander Captain Best, defeated the Portuguese in » 

• Before this year the Portuguese had thrice sacked and burnt the 
city of Surat, once in 1512, then in 1530 and again in 1531 A. D., white 
they were at war with the king of Gujarat. , 
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naval ODgagement. The Emperor Jabdngir, seeing the supe- 
riority of the English over the Portuguese, concluded a treaty 
with the former, giving them permission to trade and to open 
factories at Surat, Cambay, Goghi and Ahmaddbdd. It was also 
stipulated that an ambassador from the English Court should 
permanently reside at the Imperial Court of Delhi. This treaty 
was received by the English at Surat in February 1613, and thus 
their first official connexion was established with an empire 

which was destined ere long to fall under their sway. Surat was 
made the presidency seat of Western India with control over the 

trdde in the Persian Gulf, and continued for a long .time the 

most important city in GujarAt. 
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Chapter IV, 

Arrival of Sir Thomas Roe as the fintt EDglish Amb««Midor at the Delhi 
Court. Establishment of several factories. Building of the Shihi B^ 
and Azam Kh^ s palace Sh^h Jal^ dethroned by his son 
Aurangzeb. Nav^QBgar taken by the imperial troops. Addi- 
tional privileges obtained by the East India Company 
through Dr Boughton. Bombay granted in dowry 
by the king of Portugal to Charles I, and by 
him translened to the Company. 

From 1615 to 1691 A. d. 



In 1GI5 A. D. king James I. sent as his first Ambassador to 
the Imperial Court Sir Thomas Boe, "who had already gained 
experience of diplomatic duties at the Court of Constantinople. 
Sir Thomas Roe reached Surat vrith a fleet on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, and after a short stay proceeded to the Emperor Jah&n- 
gir's camp at Ajiner, where he was received with due honours. 
His fearlessness, ability and courtesy soon secured him a position 
of intimacy with the Emperor, who, in spite of many obstacles 
raised by his courtiers then under the influence of the Portuguese, 
granted the East India Company several important privileges. 
Sir Thomas Roe returned to England in 1618 A. D. 

In this connexion it is right to mention that Dutch noer- 

chants from Holland, arriving in Surat in 1616 A. D., were also 

permitted two years later to establish a factory in that city as 

well as at Carobay, Broach, Baroda, Ahmaddbid and other places. 

The first attempts by the French also to start a factory at Sorat 

date from 1620 A. D., but it was not till the expedition under 

M. Caron in 1668 that even moderate success attended tbeir 

efforts. The weavers in France strongly resenting the inaport 

of Indian cloth, the French Government eventually sent ft fleet 

of four ships in A. D. 1692 with orders to close the Surat factory, 
and a few years afterwards it was virtually abolished. The Por- 
tuguese and the Dutch also eventually alpandoned their factoriee 

in disgust at the tyranny of the Qovernor of Surat 
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]^ 4* P« ^^^?* ^'^^ i^Q^P^fo^ JTahiogir visited Caml^ay and 
thence went to Ahma^ib^ in the month of March. His dis- 
like to the climate of this place, which in the hot season is anj 
thing but agreeable, found strong expression in the names he 
gare the city. These were, amongst others, Qiraddbid (city of 
dust), Bimdrist&n ( abode of sickness ) and Jah^naxndb&d ( city 
of hell). During Jahdngir's stay in Qujarditj lUv Bhdirmal of 
Kachh paid him a visit in A. D. 1B17, presenting the !l@mperot 
with one hundred Eachh horses, 1000 Ashrafis and 2,000 rupees. 
Jah&ngir was much pleased with the old chiefs visit, and on 
condition of his agreeing to give free passes to persons proceeding 

r 

on pilgrimage to Mecci, presented him with a male and female 
elephant, his own horse, a dagger, a sword with diamond mounted 
hilt and four rings. It is said that during Jahdngir's stay of nine 
months in Qujardt, his favourite wife Nur Jahdn (the light of 
the world ) ruled as the lady Governor of Qujardt*. 

At the time of his departure for Agr&, the Emperor ap- 
pointed his son Shdh JahdiU as Viceroy of Gujar&t. That prince 
ruled by Deputies as he was mostly engaged with wars in the 
Deccan, where he gained some singular successes. Sb^h Jah&n, 
during a year of scarcity in Ahmaddbid, ordered the Shd^hi B&g 
to be built (1G22 A. D.)- It is a noble edifice situated bn the 
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bank of the S^barmati about two miles to the north of the city. 

This building has been kept in good repair by the present Qo* 

Temment, and is now the residence of the Commisslonei: of the 

Northern Division of the Presidency, It is said' that Shdih S'khdn 

never set foot within it as the gateway before the entrance had 

been built very low, and he refused to alight from theliuge ete* 
phant oh which he was riding when cotning to see the buildibjf. - 



p*^ 



• The Re?. Mr . Taylor assures me that in the blds^n of Ahmad^bM 
are still to be found coins bearing along with Jak^ngir^s namethat^ lua 
4tieen. Tti^lege^ on %l^ ooins reader <' By order ofdhtii JalA^jir gdM 

fttUied a bondred beaotiee by the name of Nur JaUb FMisbib Amau '* 

20 , ........ .t:* . 
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Another noble building built in Ahmad^bid by the Mughal 
Ticeroys, is Azam Khin's palace situated at the south-eastern 
corner of the Bhadar citadel. This structure dates from 1637 
A. D., and is said to have been first used during the latter pe- 
riod of the Mughal sovereignty as a college, but shortly after 
the city came into the possession of the British/it was converted 
into a jail about 1820 A. O., probably because no other equally 
strong building was available. It still continues to be used for 
that purpose, but as the Qovernmeut are how constructing a 
larger jail at some distance from the city, there is a probability 
that the present building will soon be utilized for Civil Courts 
and offices. It will then better deserve the name of " House 
of goodness and favour, " still to be read in the inscription over 
its entrance. Azam Kh&u. also caused a fine castle and palace 
to be built at lULnpur at the confluence of the Gomi and 
Bhddar rivers. Their ruins still look very picturesque. He 
also built there a fine well and a mosque. There are inscrip- 
tions on all of these denoting the years A. H. 1048, 1050, 1051, 
and 1053 ( 1640, 1642, 1643 and 1644 A. D. ). 

In 1622 A. D. Shdh Jahdn rebelled against his father 
J'ahAngir, but this insurrection proved abortive. Ultimately, 
however, on the death of the latter he succeeded to the Em- 
pire of Delhi in January 1628. During his reign of thirty years 
there is not much to record regarding QujarAt, except that in 
the year 1631-32 A. D. there occured a great famine commonly 
known as the SatyAsiA KAl ( the 87th year's famine ) from iti 
having taken place in Samvat 1687. The famine was indeed lO 
severe that the streets were blocked by the dying. For the 
destitute alms-houses were provided, and a sum of rupees 6fky 
thousand w^as distributed. Ojjrin^. to the weakness of some of 
'the Viceroys, the Government of the province became lax/ and 
depredations were boldly committed by Eolis and others. Bot 
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Azam Ehdn, who had been appointed Qovernor in 1683 A. D., 
recognising the danger resulting from such lawlessness, subdued 
the refractory Chunwalid chiefs. He built forts at Azim^b^, 
Khalildbdd and.Sh^hpur. He also marched against the Jdn^ 
of Nav^nagar ( 1640 A. D. ) and compelled him to pay the full 
amount of tribute due. Just appreciation of one's services was 
not, however, always to be expected from such despotic monarchs 
as the Emperors of Delhi were in those days, and Azam Khdn 
was, on the misrepresentations of envious courtiers, recalled in 
the year 1642 A. D. Mirz4 Is& Tdi Khdn Qovernor of Sorath, 
who was next appointed Viceroy, signalized his term of office 
by introducing the Bhdgvatai* system of revenue collection. 

Prince Aurangzeb succeeded the Mirzd as Viceroy in 1644 
A. D. During his government religious disputes took place 
between the Shids and Sunnis, and also between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, in connexion with which the Jain temple of 
Chintdmani in Saraspur was destroyed by his orders (A.D. 1644). 
Aurangzeb was recalled in 1646, and one Shaistdh Ehdn wa,8 
appointed his successor. The last named nobleman was, in 
A D. 1654, succeeded by Prince Murdd Baksb, who, instigated 
by a Bdrot named Vaitdl whom the Rij^ of Idar Riv Jaganndth 
had disgraced on a false charge, marched against Idar, and, ex- 
pelling the Riv to the hills, took the fort ( 1656 A. D. ). His 
son Punjd, however, recovered it two years afterwards with the 
help of his maternal grandfather, the Rdnd of Udaipur. There 
took place, after this, a series of troubles, in which the Rdvs 
were on some occasions expelled from Idar and on others were 
able to regain their territory. One instance in which one of 
the Rdvs is said to have lost his life for want of opium is worth 
recording. He was Riv Qopindth, who had succeeded in driving 

* A system of revalue management under which a oertain aharo of 
tha produce ia taken in kind by the orowna 
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out the Muhammadan QoTernor, but in A. D. 1664, a rirat, 
GaribddSyThakor of Ranisan, brought an army from Ahmad&bAd, 
which drove the unfortunate Rdv from his fort and obliged him 
to take shelter in the temple of Kuln^th Mah&der, where he 
remained concealed. His stock of opium havinjg been exhausted, 
the R&v took the opportunity of the visit of a Br&hman to the 
temple to give him a gold bracelet, and asked him to purchase 
for him some opium from its proceeds. He also presented him 
with a second bracelet for his own use. The covetous Brihman, 
however, is said to have appropriated both the bracelets for 
himself, and never to have gone back to the chief, whose daily 
allowance of opium is stated to have been a pound and a quarter, 
and who consequently died for want of his favourite drug.* 

In 1657 A, D. when the rumour sjpread that the Emperor 
Sh&h Jah&Q was dangerously ill, prince MurAd Baksh at once 
proclaimed himself king. In order to obtain money, the sinews 
of war, he caused the houses of the Qovemor and Kadsi Begam 
of Surat to be plundered, and borrowed large sums from banken 
in Ahmad&bad, From the sons of S&ntid&s Jhaveri he took on 
loan Rs. 550,000, from Sdntidds's partner Rohid&s fo. 40,000, 
and from Sdmal and others Bs. 88,000. The revenues of 
certain districts of Gujardt were set apart for payment of these 
and other debts. Murid Baksh, after raising a large army, 
marched in conjunction with his brother Aurangzeb against his 
father. The issue of the war that followed was that Aurangiseb, 
after holding his father a prisoner in the palace at Agri, and 
confining his brother Murdd ( whom he subsequently caused 
to be murdered ) in the fort of Gw&lior, himself usurped the 
throne in A. D. 1658. 

iburing Aurangzeb's reign, Qujar&t was Kar from enjoiJiBf 
* Bombay Qasetteer vol. 7, p. 405. 
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peace. Disturbances again broke out at Idar and in the Cbun- 
wdl (now a part of the Yiramgdm pargand). On the death of 
fianmaiji the Jdm of Navdnagar in A. D. 1661, disputes arose 
regarding the succession between the deceased chiefs widow, 
who is said to have reared a spurious child, and Ranmal's brother 
Rde Singh. The former was turned away, and applied to the 
Viceroy Kutb-ud-din for aid, and that officer accordingly marched 
on Nav&Dagar, slew Ude Singh in action and annexed his terri- 
tories to Qujardt. He gave to Nav&nagar the name of Isldmdb^* 

(•1664 A. D. ). The ChunwAliAs were next subdued, and new 
military outposts were established at G&jnd and Bhildpur. 

Other events which proved of far greater importance in the 
future also happened during the period embraced in the 
present chapter. In 1624 A. D. the East India Company 
obtained authority from the Emperor Jahdngir to punish 
their own servants, and in 1638, at the request of Shdh Jahdn, 
Mr. Gabriel Boughton, an Eoglish Surgeon, was sent to 
attend that Emperor's sick daughter. Succeeding in curing her, 
he, instead of asking for any personal favours, solicited and ob- 
tained extensive privileges for the East India Company, one of 
which was that it should be allowed to trade free of duty in Bengal 
besides being permitted to establish a factory at Hugli and an- 
other at B^lisor. The most valuable acquisition was made in A.D. 
166l» when the king of Portugal granted in dowry to Charles II. 
of England who married the princess Catharine of Braganza, 
the important island and port of Bombay, then a mere fishing; 
■ " I ' ' ' . ' . 

• lUie Singh's son Tam^hi was restored to his dominions in 1673 
A. D. at the intercession of Mah^r^j^ Jasvatsinghji of Jodhpar then 
Viceroy of Gujarat, on condition of serving the Viceroy when required, 
and of maintaining order in his territory. The J^m was not however 
allowed to reside in Kav^nagar until after the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707 A. D.f nor to wbrk ihft piMiAsheriet in the Gulf of Ktchh. He 
rtsided in the interim at Khambhflii. 
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village which the Portuguese had possessed since A. D. 1532. 
King Charles II., vrho had already by a new charter con- 
siderably extended the power of the Company, finding the 
grant more expensive than profitable to the crown, trans- 
ferred Bombay to the East Indid Company in 1668 at a 
nominal annual rent of £. 10. Thus a most valuable sea- 
port and island, which has, under the patronage of the East 
India Company and the British Crown, risen to be the second 
and the most enterprising city in India, was in a happy moment 
acquired at an altogerther trifling cost. In A. D. 1683 Bombay 
was made the chief seat of the Presidency, and four years later 
the Company's rupees were first coined there. 

It may further be mentioned as regards the factors of Sarat, 
the early presidency seat on this side of Jndia, that though 
they were generally well treated by the local Governors, they 
had at times to suffer great privations. On the first occasion 
their President Sir John Child was to blame, as he rashly seixed 
at Bombay some vessels belonging to Muhammadan merchants. 
On this occasion the East India Company had to pay a ransom 
of one lac and fifty thousand rupees before the factors were re- 
leased on the 4th of April 1690. On the second occasion, gome 
foreign pirates having plundered a Uuhammadan ship, the 
English, Dutch and French factors were subjected to close con- 
finement on the 27th August 1691. It being clearly proved, 
however, that they were innocent of any complicity in the alleged 
piracy, the guard over the factories was removed on the Sod 
of December 1691 A. D. 
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Chiptbr v. 

RiM of thd Mar^th^. Shiv^ji's grandfather Mtiaji and father Sh^bji. 

ShiT^ji** exploits* Sack of Surat, and other eventa. Shiviji't 

death. His son taken prisoner bj Aurangzeb and put to a 

croel death. Kind treathient of Shiv^ji's grandson S^hu, 

His release. Recover/ of his grandfather's territories. 

From 1680 to 1724 a. d. 



Before coming to the period of the intimtae connexion of the 
Mar&thds with Gujarat, it is necessary briefly to refer to the 
antecedent Mar&thA history. We therefore turn a fe\f years 
back and commence our narrative Avith Miluji Bhonsle, a 
Mardth^ Sirddr \?ho commanded a small body of Horse under 
the king of Ahmadnagar. He acquitted himself well in various 
duties entrusted to him and soon began to attain distinction. His 
son Shdhji made himself very conspicuous in the wars of the 
Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur kings with the Emperor Shdh Jahdn. 
By siding at one time with the Emperor, and at another with 
his rivals according to circumstances, he secured large ad- 
ditions to his estate. 

Sh^hji's son, the illustrious Shivdji, was born in May 1697. 
The latter enriched himself by plundering the territories of 
Muhammadans, and, gradually collecting a large following 
defeated both the army of the Emperor and that of the Bijdpur 
king. He then on the 6th January 1664 made a rapid descent 
at the head of four thousand horse upon the then rich city of 
Surat, which he mercilessly plundered for six days*. On this oc- 
casion the English factors under their Governor Sir George Oxen- 
den made a bold defence, and saved from plunder not only their 
factory but the property of several of the inhabitantji. Aurangzeb, 

* Mr. Smith, an Englisbman who was taken prisoner, was an eye wit- 
ness to Shiviji having ordered the hands of persons suspected to have 
concealed their property to be chopped off* 
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mnch pleased with tbts service, not only gave them a remission 
of 0D6 year's custom dues, equal to about rupees twenty-five 
thousand, but also reduced the rate of custom ^ues to I^e levied 
from the English factory from three and a half to two per cent. 
The Viceroy of Gujar&t, on hearing of the attack, marched on 
Surat with several auxiliary chiefs, but Shivdji was much too 
wise to linger long in the city. Plunder was his object, and as soon 
as the city had been pillaged he speedily retreated to his strong 
fortress, taking with him booty estimated by some at a krore of 
rupees (X 1,000,000). The Viceroy accordingly returneiSito AJimad- 
&h&i}, first collecting, however, the arrears of land tax from the 
superior laud-holders, and then ordering a brick wall to be built 
instead of the mud one that had till then surrounded the city of 
Surat. In 1669 A. D. Shivdji renewed the attack, and again 
enriched himself by plunder. On his departure he left a letter 
warning the inhabitants that in order to secure immunity in the 

future they would require to pay an annual tribute of twelve 
lacs of rupees. 

Even after this second pillage Surat does not appeat tobave 
enjoyed rest from the Mardthd.s, and fresh assaults were made 
in 1670, 1671, 1674 and 1675 A. D. In some of these attacks 
Sliivdji is said to have been assisted by the chief of R^mnagar, 
yet in A. D. 1672 he did not scruple to take advantage of a 
complimentary visit to that chief to take possession of his fort 
observing merely that he must have the key of his treasure 
( meaning Surat) in his own hands*. In the year 1676 A, !)• 
the Alardth&s captured the fort of Fdrnerdf about forty-eight 
miles south of Surat, and thus they, for the first time, established 
themselves in Southern Gujardt. The ancient town of Broach 

• Bombay Gazetteer yoI. VI p. 256, 

t The fort, rebuilt by Shiv^ji, was dismantle by the British duriDf 
the mutiny of 1857 A. D. 
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aiao engaged tha attention of the Marithds. In 167& A. D. 
their general Hambir Bdv levied a forced contribution, and 19 
1686 Shivdji's son Sambhdji plundered that town. 

In 1679 A. D., the Bdnd of Udaipur, driven to rebellion by 
the persecutions of Aurangzeb, sent his son Bhim Singh to make 
a descent on Gujardt, on which occasion Wadnagar, Ahmad- 
nagar and other towns were plundered. The chief of Idar also 
revolted, and recovered his ancient capital, but was again ousted 
from Idar, and removed to Sarvdn. Idar thus remained in the 
hands of the Viceroy for some years. 

In Broach also a serious disturbance took place. Sayyid 
Shihji, a religious preceptor of the Momnds, having, in conse- 
quence of certain broils, committed suicide, the Momn^ assem- 
bled in great numbers, and killing its governor, took possession 
of the town. It was retaken by the Imperial officers with 
much trouble, and only after many of the insurgents had 
been slain ( 1691 A. D. ) 

Sbiviji died on the 5th of April 1680 A. D. at the age of 
fifty-three years. His son Samblidji, who lacked several of the 
good qualities of his father, was taken prisoner by Aurangzebin 
1689 A. D. during that Emperor's long campaign in the Deccan, 
and having, when offered the religion of Isldm, used abusive lan- 
guage towards the prophet, was ignominiously executed after 
being deprived of his eyes and tongue. The Mardthis, however, 
still continued their hostilities. They selected Sambbdji's half 
brother Bdjdrdm as their king, and with unremitting zeal carried 
on war accompanied by many predatory excursions, some of which 
are detailed below : — 

In 1702 the Mardth^ levied contributions from Surat 
and Burh&npur. 

In 1705 a body of fifteen thousand Mar&this defeated the 
loeal officers in Gujardt, and laid waste the country. The 
21 
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Emperor sent large bodies of troops to intercept them, and battles 
>vero fought near Ratanpur (in Rdjpipl^) and near Bibi Fi^r&'s 
ford on the Narbad^, in which the Mardthds were generally 
Buccessfulj and gained considerable booty by plundering the 
Mughal camps and by exacting heavy ransoms from the officers 
Avhoni they liad taken prisoners. 

In A. D. 1707 an expedition >yas led by the PeshwA BilAji 
hiniseir, who plundered the country as far as BatvA within four 
miles of AbinadAbdd. Tlie Viceroy was obliged on this occasion 
to pay the PeshwA a tribute of two lacs and ten thousand rupees. 

In A. D. 1712 a Mardthd force again advanced towards 

Gujardt, but the Viceroy ShAhbut KliAn marched against them, 

and arrested their furtlier progress by inflicting a defeat on them 

at Anklesvar on the opposite bank of the NarbadA. In addition 

to these excursions from without, there were a number of inter- 
nal commotions in Ahmaddbdd. 

In 1709 A. D. a person whose business it was to read the 
KhutbAh ( public prayers ) was stabbed to death for having used 
the Shia word WAsi in his prayeis agreeably to the Emperor 
Mahmud Shdh's orders. Three or four years later ( 1713-14), 
disturbances broke outconsequent on the killingof a cowin Hindu 
quarters, during which the shops of Hindus were plundered and 
burnt. The Kolis and Kdthis outside the city also grew so bold 
and presumptuous as to cause a stoppage to trade, and Barodi 
itself was a scene of plunder by Kolis for two consecutive days. 
Some of the Viceroys were also very tyrannical, and one of 
them Anopsingh BhandAri of mere caprice killed a respectable 
merchant named Kapurchand Bhansdli (1720 A. D.), Thus 
the country became a scene of anarchy and confusion. 

We now return to Shivdji*s decendants. The terrible fate of 
his son Sambhdji has already been descrijped, but Aurangseb was 
t)leased to treat Sambhdji's child with kindness. Aurangzeb was 
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ia the habit of calling ShivAji a robber, and he therefore ironi- 
cally gave the child the name of JSAhu (honest) and married 
him to daughters of two of liis MarAthd officers. On Auraug- 
zeb's demise in 1707 A, D., his son and successor Bahadur 
ShAh considered it politic to release SAhu on his agreeing to 
hold himself a vassal of the Empire and to leave beliind at Delhi 
his mother, wife and other relations as hostages for his good con- 
duct. Thereafter SAhu succeeded in regaining from the family 
of RAjdrdm the greater portion of his father's kingdom. To 

appease RAjArdm's heirs, however, he allowed them to retain Kol- 
hApur as a separate state. He also succeeded in obtaining from 
the local governors of the Deccan the right to levy Chan th^ 
and Sardeshmukhi"f* of that province on his undertaking to 
protect it against plunder. 

In A. D. 1719-20, during the prevailing anarchy of the Delhi 
Empire, SAhu, through the intervention of Nizam-ul-mulk the 
Viceroy of the Deccan, sent his energetic minister BAlAji Vishva- 
ndth, and Commander-in-chief KhanderAv DhdbAde to assist 
Muhammad Shdh in his endeavours to gain the throne of Delhi 
and free himself from the control of certain Sayyids who had 
latterly become too powerful. This attempt, after two severe 
engagements, having proved successful, the Emperor, in token 
of his gratitude, not only confirmed the grants of Cliauth and 
Sardeshmukhi by written FarmAns^, but also acknowledged 
SAhu's title to all the territories conquered by his illustrious 
grandfather ShivAji. Those of SAhu's relations who had hitherto 
been kept as hostages were also restored to him. 

* A levy of one-fourth of the revenue. 

t A levy of ten per cent beyond the chauth. 

} The Eaiperor's FarmsCn for the grant of the chauth ia dated 22nd 
Rabi-ul-^khir A«H. 1131, and that for Sardeshmukhi 4th Jam^di-ul-aval of 
the same year (1719 A,\)j). They did not authorize these grants in Qujardt, 
but 8ihu enforced them there* 
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CHiPTBR VI. 

Rise of the G^kwid's family. D^m^ji'd exploits and those of his son 

Pil^ji. Appointment of a new Viceroy Sirbulandkh^. Hamidkh^ 

obtains the aid of Pil^ji G^kwM and Eanth^ji Eadam and 

gires them the right to collect the chauth in Gujan(t. 

Pil^ji obtains possession of Baroda. Divitiion between 

Fil^ji and Eanth^ji. 

From 1721 to 1724 a. d. 



By tho grant to Sdhu of the right to levy chaath and sar- 
deshmukhi in certain districts, the Mar^this obtained an autho- 
ritative footing in Qujardt. In the battles which were fought 
for the Emperor an officer named Ddmdji Qdekw^ had gained 
considerable renown. He had many years previously left his 
native village, Dbdvddi near Pund^ to join Ehander4v Dh4b4de, 
the Commander-in-chief*. Dhdb^e having on his return from 
Delhi recommended him very strongly to Sdhu's favourable 
notice/that king was pleased to confer on him and his heirs the 
right to levy chauth and sardeshmukhi in Qujardt, He fur- 
ther appointed Ddmdji as second in command of the Mardthd 
army, and gave him the title of Samsher Bahddur. This was 
the origin of the power and eminence of the present reigning 
family of Baroda. 

Ddmdji died shortly after gaining these distinctionSi, and 
was succeeded by his nephew Pildji Gdekwdd in 1721 A, D, 
The latter, who had already risen through his own energy and 
talents to the rank of Commander of a T&g& or body of horse- 
men, selected as his residence a hill belonging to the Mewdd 

^ Dh^bdde had for many years subsisted with his followers in Qujarft 
and Kh^thi^w^r, and exacted a tribute in those provinces. About this 
period he established himself in the hills round about R^jpipld^ whence 
he is said to have decoyed and carried off a large remittance of treason 
which was being conveyed from Surat to AurandLb^. 
. Grant DufiTs History of the Mar^thi^ Vol (p,311. 
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Bhils, where in 1719 A. D. he built the fort of Songadh* about 
forty miles east of Surat. In this year Piliji, defeating a large 
array sent against him by the Governor of Surat, took the Com- 
mandant a prisoner and did not release him until he paid a large 
ransom, Pildji also formed an alliance with the Rdjd of Rdjpipld 
who had long shown a great aversion to Muhammadan sway. In 
1723 A. D. he marched on Surat, and, by defeating Momin Khdn, 
the Governor of that city, made more ^secure the levy of the 
chauth in that district. Pildji also won the friendship of the 
Patelsof Pddr&,and obtained aid from them in his operations. 

It has been already stated that Niz&m-ul-mulk had assisted 
the Emperor Muhammad Shah in eflfecting his freedom from 
the control of the Sayyids. In reward for his services he was 
exalted to the office of Minister, and was granted the Viceroyalty 
not only of the Deccan but also of M&\w& and Gujardt. These 
three provinces he ruled by deputies. Through the enmity of 
courtiers, however, disagreement soon sprang up between him 
and the Emperor,and accordingly Nizdm-ul-mulk thought it safer 
to resign his post as Minister, and proceeded to the Deccan, 
where in course of time he became independent, and his descen* 
dants still rule at Haidardb^. 

Soon after Nizdm-ul-mulk's departure, the Emperor issued 
Farmdns depriving him of M&[v/& and Gujardt. As Viceroy of 
the latter was appointed a distinguished nobleman named 
Sirbuland Khdn, who sent one Sujdt Khdn as his deputy. That 
officer duly took possession of the city of Ahmaddbid, but 
Hamid Klidn determined not to surrender without a struggle 
the province which he was holding on behalf of his nephew 
Nizdm-ul-mulk. Accordingly he repaired to Dohad, and there 



• Songadh continued as the capital of Gujarat until 1766 A. D., 
when the seat of Qoveniment was moyed to Pitan, 
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meeting KanthAjiKadam, one of SAhu's officers who had re- 
cently arrived in GnjaiAt, invited his assistance, promising to 
reward him with the chauth. The offer was accepted ( 1724 
A. D.), and KanthAji went with Hamid Khdn to Kapadvanj. 
At this town Hamid Khdn received information through his 
friends of Sujdt Khan's movements, and on a favourable oppor- 
tunity attacked and slew him within a few miles of Ahmaddbdd. 
He thus regained authority in the province. Kanth&ji now 
marched through the district, collecting chauth and sardesh- 
niukhi, and, after besieging the town of ViramgAm, levied from 
it alone a contribution of three lacs and £fty thousand rupees. 
Hearing of Sujdt Khan's death, his brother Rustam Ali, who was 
in command at Surat and who had lately defeated Pil^ji in the 
neighbourhood of that town, concluded a truce with the latter, 
and asked his assistance against Hamid Khdn. Pildji agreed, and 
together they crossed the river Mahi on their way to Ahmaddbid. 
At the village of Ardsa battle was fought, in which Rustam Ali 
was able by his superior artillery to drive back Hamid Khdn. 
PilAji, who had in the mean time received overtures from Niz&m- 
ul-mulk to assist l^is uncle, now advised Rustam Ali to charge 
the fugitives. While complying, Rustam Ali left his guns behind, 
when Piliji, seizing them treacherously, opened fire on the pur- 
suers. Rustam Ali fought bravely,but at last despairing of success, 
and deeply affected by the perfidy of his ally, stabbed himself to 
death on reaching the village of Waso (1724 A. D.). The victory 
having been gained through PilAji's treachery, he was ap- 
portioned (1724 A. D. ) an equal share with Kanthdji in the 
chauth. Pilaji also went to^Baroda and wrested that city from 
Rustam Ali's widow. 

KanthAji and Pildji then proceeded in conjunction to levy 
the chauth, but their alliance was soon broken owing to mutual 
jealousies. Pildji as the agent of Dhdbdd^ the commander-in- 
chief considered himself the superior in Qujardt> while Eanth^i 
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as Agent of the Bdji refused to recognise Filiji*s pretensions. 
This difference issued in a trial of arms at Cambav, in which 
Fildji was defeated, and had to retire to the town of Mdtar about 
three miles distant from Eaira ( 1725 A. D. ). Eanthdji then 
levied a contribution of rupees one lac and eleven thousand 
from Cambay, of which the share to be paid by the Englisli 
factory was rupees five thousand. The Resident, Mr. Daniel 
Innes, claimed immunity on the ground that along with other 
factories on the sea-coast they had obtained permission from 
Sahu RAj4 to trade. This plea, however, was not accepted 

by the Mardthds. 

Ilamid Khdn, fearing that the contention between these two 
Mardthd chiefs would lead to the desertion of one or other of 
his allies, interposed, and effected an understanding, by which 
the chauth of the districts east of the Mahi was assigned to 
PilAji GdekwAd and that to the west to KanthAji Kadam. After 
this agreement was accepted, both left to spend the rainy season 
at their respective headquarters. 
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Chapter VII. 

Sir-bulandJKh^n hixoself marches against Hamid Eh^. A firay bet- 
ween the two viceroys. Retaking of Baroda by the Imperial troops. 
Sack of Wadnagar. Resumption of MariLth^ raids. Sirbnland 
Kh^n assigns to Pil^ji the right to levy the Chauth. The 
Peshw^'s interference. Supersession of Sirbuland Eh^n 
and the appointment of Abhesingh of Jodhpur as 
Viceroy. Contest between the Peshw^ on the one 
hand and the G^ekwM, Eanth^ji and Dh^bMe on 
the other. The defeat of the three confederates. 
Conclusion of treaty. Treacherous murder 
of Pi^^ji by Abhesingh's emissaries. 
Subsequent events. 

From 1725 to 1733 a. d. 



The Emperor of Delhi, justly offended at Hamid Kh&n's 
conduct in disobeying his orders and in giving support to the 
Hardthds, despatched Sirbuland Khin himself with an adequate 
force to crush the rebellion. Well knowing tbe abilities of his 
adversary, Hamid KhAn considered it prudent to retire before 
the advanced division of Sirbuland Khdn's army, leaving at the 
same time under the command of an officer, a small garrison at 
Ahmad^bdd, as he could no longer expect aid from the Mardth^. 
The latter, however, saw that their cause depended on the suc- 
cess of Hamid Kh^n, and accordingly they crossed the Mahi and 
joined him at MahmudAbAd (1712 A. D.), Hamid Khin 
therefore returned with them to Ahmaddbdd, but he found its 
gates closed against him, the officers whom he had left there 
being anxious to please the new Viceroy. He accordingly en- 
camped with his Mardthd auxiliaries near the Sbdhi Bdg, while 
the Imperial army halted at Addlaj, waiting for its artillery. 
The Mar^thds, taking courage by the delay thus occasioned^ at 
once attacked the enemy, and gained a victory, but their own 
losses were so heavy that they could noc risk another battle. 
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Thereafter Hamid Ehin and the Marithds betook themselves 
to the usual desultory raids and plundering expeditions, but at 
Sojitri and Eapadvanj the Mardth^ were routed by Sirbuland 
Eh&n's son Eh&n Az&d Eh&n ( 1725 A. D. ), who retook Baroda, 
and appointed one Hasan-ud-din as its Governor. A Mardthi 
noble Antdji Bbdskar, however, entered Gujardt by way of Idar, 
and besieged the town of Wadnagar at that time inhabited by 
rich WadnagdL Br&hmans. These at once gave information 
to Sirbuland Khio, but his troops being already engaged in the 
pursuit of the Mardthds defeated at Eapadvanj, he could not 
send any assistance to Wadnagar. The inhabitants therefore 
purchased Ant&ji's retreat by collecting among themselves, and 
paying over, a ransom of four lacs of rupees. Antdji's success 
served, however, to raise the cupidity of Eanth&ji, who also 
besieged the town ; but the Ndgars, being unable after so short 
an interval to pay a second ransom, fled at night, leaving their 
houses open to the invaders, who did not scruple to bum down 
the unfortunate town. A few days afterwards, Eantjbdji subjected 
to the same fate the town of Umreth*, where also many wealthy 
Brihmansare said to have resided. Pildji made a raid on Baroda, 
but there he was met by the Viceroy's son Ehin Azdd Eh&n. 
Fearing to venture a battle with him Pildji withdrew, first to 
Cambay and later to Sorath. 

Sirbuland Eh&n thus remained in sole possession of Qujarit, 
but the Mardthis returned soon after the rainy season was over. 
Sirbuland Ehin, failing to obtain assistance from Delhi either 
in money or in troops, thought it prudent, in order to save the 
country from devastation, again to allow Filiji the right to levy 
Chauthiu the districts south of the Mahi (1726 A. D.). But 
on this occasion, the Peshvd, who bore enmity towards Pil&ji, 

« How in the Kaix& district. 

22 



appeared as a competitor and sent Uddji Fdw&r^ one 6f his officers, 
to resist the collection of the lery. Piliji, howerer, had already 
gained a firm footing in the district. 

The Powdr, though gaining a few Successes, could not suc- 
ceed in driving out either PilAji or KanthAji, [who continued 
to levy the chauth and sardeshmukhi, and Piliji also succeeded 
in regaining possession of Baroda. 

The Peshwi Baji RAo, however, was in negotiation with 
Sirbuland Kbdn, and, as soon as he had concluded a peace with 
the Nizdm of HaidardbAd, he sent an army under his brother 
ChimnAji ApA to bring pressure to bear on the Gujarit Viceroy. 
ChimnAji exac]bed a heavy contribution from Pet1&d,and pludered 
DholkA, but he agreed ( 1728 A. D. ) on the part of his brother 
to secure the safety of the country if the PeshwA was given the 
right to levy the chauth* and sardeshmukhif , Sirbuland ^An, 
regarding the PeshwA as the strongest of all the claimants, 
ultimately consented to the proposal, which he was the more 
willing to do, inasmuch as neither PilAji nor KanthAji had been 
acting up to their agreements. The PesliwA promised to keep 
up a body of two thousand five hundred horse in order to put 
an end to the depredations committed by the MardthAs and 
other freebooters. He further undertook to prevent any 
MarAthAs from taking partwith disaffected ZamindArs and other 
disturbers of the public peace. These agreements were duly 
signed in A. D. 1729. PilAji GAekwAd had, however, during 
the two preceding years, possessed himself of both Baroda and 
Dabhoi, while KanthAji had seized ChAmpAner. A part too of 

* One fourth of the whole collection on the land and customs ; also 
five per cent of the revenue of the city of Ahmad^b^d. 

t Sardeshmukhi was ten per cent of the total revenue from land and 
customs with the exception of that derived from the port of Surat and 
the surrounding district. 
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the Sardeshmukbi was aI$o assigixed to Trimbak Biv DhibAde^ 

who bitterly resented the Peshwd's interference with him and 
PiUji in Gujardt* 

Sirbuland Khdn's action in consenting to give tribute to the 
Mardtbds was also highly disapproved of at Delhi,and orders were 
issued for his recall, Mahd Rdjd Abhesingh of Jodhpnr being 
appointed to succeed him. This was by way of reward for his 
havinc; written to his brother Vakhat Sinjjh to murder their 
father. Abhesingh. it is true, had written only under extreme 
compulsion, for, while on a pleasure excursion on the river 
Hughli, the Emperor gave orders that he should be thrown over- 
board unless he there and then wrote a letter to the above purport. 
No manner of excuse, however, can be given for Vakhat Singh, 
who,witIi his own hand, murdered his sleeping father in the hope 
-of obtaining thereby the government of Ndgor. 

Sirbuland Khdn had unquestionably done every thing in his 
power to settle the country. In addition to withstanding Ma- 
rdthd attacks, he had marched on several tributary chiefs and 
refractory Kolis, had recovered their tribute and revenue with 
much trouble, and it was only after all his endeavours to obtain 
pecuniary or military assistance from Delhi had failed, that he 
was compelled to yield to the demands of the Mardthds, there 
being no other means of preventing the devastation and ruin of 
the country. In short, feeling himself ill requited, he determined 
not to leave his government without an appeal to. arms.. 

Abhesingh, with his brother and twenty thousand men, 
reached Pdlanpur and was joined at Siddhpur by the Bdbis from 
Rddhanpur (1730 A. D.). Near the village of Addlaj a battle 
was fought between him and Sirbuland Ehdn, in which* the 
Mahdrdjah was defeated. A second engagement also ended 
with the same result At length Abhesingh entered into nego- 
tiatioM with his brave rival, who ultimately oimsented to fire 
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over the goyernment to him on receipt of a present of a lac of 
rupees. He thereafter proceeded to Agr&. 

The Marithds had in the mean time been in conflict be- 
tween themselves. The animosity between B&ji Bio Peshwi on 
the one hand and Fil&ji Giekw&d, Trimbak Bdo Dhdb&de, and 
KanthdJL Kadam on the other, eventually led to an open rupture, 
and Dhib^e had collected an army of thirty-six thousand men 
to attack the Deccan. The Peshwd, hearing of this, at once 
marched on Qujardt. As soon as his advance division crossed 
the Narbadd, it was met and defeated by a party under Pildji's 
son Dim&ji. £dji Kdo, however, coming up with the main por- 
tion of his army, closed with the enemy immediately, though 
his force was numerically much inferior to that of the Dh&b^e, 
who had already been joined by Fildji and Kanth&jl The 
Feshw&'s army consisted of veterans, before whom the Dhib^e's 
new levies fled at the very first charge. Kanthdji fled, but 
Dhdbdde continued to fight with obstinacy until a random shot 
from the ranks of the enemy killed him while in the act of 
drawing his bow. Bdji Rdo thus gained a complete victory. In 
this battle, which took place at Bhildpur between Dabhoi and 
Baroda on or about the 1st of April 1731, many persons of rank 
fell, including one of Pildji's sons,and Pilaji himself was wounded. 

Bdji Bio was, however, not able to reap the full fruits of this 
victory in consequence of the march towards Qujardt of the 
Nizdm, who was in secret league with Dhdbdde. A treaty 
was concluded ( August 1731 A. D. ), by which Dhdbide'is 
infant son Yashvant Rdo was appointed to his father's post, and 
allowed to collect the chauth on the understanding that half 
the amount realized should be sent to Kdji Sdhu through the 
Peshwd, while Pildji Gdekwdd was confirmed in the office pi 
Dhdbdde's M utdlik or Deputy, and granted the additional 
title of Send Rhis Khel ( Commander of ^e special band). . i 
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Thus ended the first struggle between the Peshwd on the one 
hand and the Senipati Dhabdde, the Gdekwdd and Ranthdji on 
the other. Still the Emperor's purpose of freeing Gujardt from 
Mardthi interference was not yet accomplished, andPiliji being 
a thorn in the side of Abhesingh, the new Viceroy, over whom he 
had gained several advantages, Abhesingh determined to get rid 
of him by treachery. Negotiations were therefore opened, and 
emissaries were sent by Abhesingh on the pretext of arranging 
preliminaries. One day, after a protracted interview, one of the 
envoys, on leaving Pilaji*s presence, returned at dusk saying he 
had forgotten something, and in the dim light stabbed Pildji to 
the heart (1732 A.D.), causing instantaneous death. The assassin 
was of course immediately killed. 

Abhesingh, taking advantage of the consequent confusion^ 
hurried his forces to Baroda, and seized that city and the fort, 
which were placed in charge of Sher Khdn Bibi* (1732 A. D.). 

The ti'eacherous murder of Pildji G&ekwdd was, however, not 
attended by the advantages that Abhesingh had expected.Though 
after capturing Baroda, he laid siege to Dabhoi, that strong for- 
tress held out, and on the approach of the rainy season the 
Desdi of Fidri, near Baroda instigated Eolis and Bhils to rise 
throughout the country, and Abhesingh was compelled to retire. 
Dhibide's widow Umdbdi also marched on Ahmadibid in 
conjunction with Kanthdji Eadam and Pildji's son D&m&ji. 
They attacked the city ( 1733 A. D. ) and though not entirely 
successful, made so great an impression that Abhesingh consented 
to pay from the treasury eighty thousand rupees in addition 

* The B^bis are a celebrated family whose ancestor BahMur Khin 
came from Afghah^ist^ upwards of three hundred years ago,and enlisted 
in the service of the Emperor Hum^yun. The Nawdbe of Jun^igadh* 
B^UUianpor and Bfl^inor belong to this flumly. 
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to the uauftl chaath and sardethmukhL FiUji's brother Mi- 
h4ddji Gdekw^, taking the opportunity of the abscence of Sher 
Kh&n Bibi at his estate at Bilisinor, marobed on Barod4, and 
retook it in 1734f A. D., since v^hich time it has remained in 
the Gdekwdd's possession. 

Pildji's son D&mdji, whom his uncle had called to his as- 
sistance, then took several important towns,and marched towards 
Jodhpur. This compelled his father's murderer Abhesingh to 
leave a deputy, Ratansing Bhanddri, at Ahmadab&d, while he 
himself proceeded to guard his native country. Ali Muhammad 
Khan, the author of the Mirit-i*ahmadi was at this time 
appointed Diw&n. 

It was also about this time ( 1733 A. D. ) that K.hushil- 
chand Sheth, the ancestor of the present Nagarsheth family of 
Ahmaddbdd received an Imperial Farmdn appointing him chief 
of the mercantile community. 

Meanwhile, the tribute due to Umdbdi not having been paid 
in full, her son Jddavji Dhdbdde again advanced on Qqjar&t; 
but on a treaty being concluded between him and the Vioeroy 
be went on to Sorath to collect tribute. 
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OHlPTBk VIII. 

Affairs iA Pirain, Sarat, Brdach> Idar and other parts of tiiljarft; 

t'oandation of Bh^vnagar and its subsequent developmeDt. Super- 

sossioQ of Abhesingh and appointment of Momin KhKn as 

Viceroy. The latter makes over half of Ahmad^b^d 

to the Mar^th^. 

From 1729 to 1738 A. D. 



While matters were thus proceeding in other quarters, one 
Mullen Muhammad Ali,a wealthy trader in Surat, caused disturb- 
ances in that city. At first, with a view to raise himself to the 
position of an independent ruler, he removed to the island of 
Firam near Goghd, and spent large sums in inducing merchants 
to settle there. Finding, however, that Piram was too remote a 
spot, the Mull&u, in 1729 A. D., began to build a fort at the vil- 
lage of Athw^ on the TApti about three miles from Surat. 

By intrigue first with the commandant and next with the 
Governor of Surat, he was the means of causing a considerable 
diminutioti in the trade of that port, his fort being situated 
near the entrance of the harbour. For the loss thus occasioned, 
the Governor Sohrdb Khdn made a demand on him for a lac of 
rupees, but the Mulldn resisted the demand by force of arms and 
compelled Sohrdb Kh^n to take refuge with the chief of £hdv- 
nagar ( 1732 A. D. ) . The Governorship was then assumed by 
the Mullan's brother Teghbakht Khdn. The latter was ordered 
by the Emperor to seize his brother the Mull&n, which he did 
treacherously, making him a prisoner at an entertainment to 
which he had been invited. He also took possession of Athwi 
ou behalf of the Emperor, who eventually confirmed him in 
A. D. 1733 in his post of Governor, which he continued to hold 
until 174G A. D., nominally indeed as the Emperor's servant but 
practically as an independent ruler. The Mardthds, since the 
death of Bustam Ali, tvbo bad killed himself at Yaso as described 
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in the foregoiDg pages, were, however, masters of the district 
nearly up to the walls of Surat Teghbakht Kh&n compelled 
the Gilekw^ to make him an annual assignment of rupees two 
lacs and thirty-six thousand. In Broach also the Governor de- 
clared himself independent, and was the founder of the short 
lived Nawibship* of thatdistribt. • 

During this period there was a change of rulers at Idarf. 
It had been held hitherto by B&thod chiefs, who were defeated by 
Abhesingh*s brothers Anaudsingh and Bdesingh, and these took 
possession of Idar on the 7th of Fdlgan Shud Samvat 1787 
( 1731 A. D. ). Abhesingh was, however, promised the grant 
of Idar when he consented to murder his father, but, being 
willing to appease Anandsingh and Kdesingh, who had gone 
into outlawry, he willingly obtained from Delhi a fresh grant in 

the names of his brothers. 

fc ■ ■ 

• AbdiiUa, the first Naw^b, received from Niz^m-ul-mulk of the 
Deccan whose private J^gir Broach was, the title of Nek Alam Khia 
in or about •• ... — ••• 1736 A, D, 

He was succeeded by his son Mirza Beg in •• 1738 „ 

Third son (name not ascertained) who died in three 

months ••• ... ••• ••• 1752 „ 

Mirz^ Ahmad Beg, grandson of Abdulla ... ,,, 1764 „ 

His son WJtzad Kh^n ... ... ... ... 1768 „ 

(deposed by the English on the 18th November).^ 1772 „ 

t Idar was originally held by Bhils, from whom Qoh^ the cave^ 
bom son of Pushp^vati ( widow of the last K^j^ of Valabhipur } obtained 
it in or about A, D. 800. It was then held from 1000 to 1193 A. D, by 
Parihar Rajput chiefs, in whose time the Idar force was cut to pieocB in ^ 
great battle of Th^neshvar. It wasf subsequently held by H^thi Son! a Koh 
and his son until about 1215 A. D., when the B^thods known as BivB 
won the fort of Idar. It was from the last of these that Idar was taken 

by the ancestors of the present chief (1731 A, D.) . The RdvB noir holii 
the smaller state of Pol, ^ 
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In 1784 A. D.« Jawinmard Khdn, then governor of Viram- 
gim, made an attempt to conquer Idar, but the Bdjd sought 
and obtained timely aid from Rdnoji Sindhidand MalhdrBdo 
Holkar, so that Jawinmard Eh&n was able to effect his return 
only after agreeing to pay one lac and sixty-five thousand 
rupees, of which a portion was given in ready cash, 

Anandsingh's rule lasted for about eleven years. In 1742 
A. D. while R&esingh was in attendance on Uomin Ehin, the 
Rehvar Chief attacked Idar, and, gaining over the Easbdtis, re- 
took that fort after killing Anandsingh in action. Rdesingh 
hearing of this took leave of Momin Khdn, and advanced on 
Idar, which he took back from the Rehvars in 1742 A. D. About 
a thousand Easb&tis and several of the Rehavrs were massacred 
on this occasion. Rdesingh placed the deceased Anandsingh's 
son Shivsingh, then about six years of age, on the throne and 
himself acted as his minister. The present lULj&Sir Eesrisinghji 
Jasvatsinghji, K. C. S. I., is a descendant of Shivsinghji. 

During this period, Kanthdji Kadani and Pildji Gdekwid 
made a raid on Sirohi* (A.. D. 1722-23), but they were repulsed 
by its Chief Bhdvsinghji. So great, however, was his loss, and 
so deeply was he impressed with the danger he had run from 
having no means of escape, that Bh&vsinghji removed his capital 
from Sihor to Wadvi on the creek not many miles from Ooghd, 
and there he, in 1723, founded the city of Bhdvnagar, with 
the object not only of being able to take to the sea in case bis 
territory was invaded, but also of sharing in the rich harvest 

* Sirohi had been held by A udich Br^hmans ever since its grant to 
them by Mul R^j Solanki, but about the end of the sixteenth century a 
dispute arose between the Biui and the J^ui divisions of these Br^hman% 
io which the former asked the assistance of Kandh^ji, chief of Gkui^ar, 
and the hitter that of Visoji, the chief of Umr^l^ Visoji, coming through 
a pMsiu the hill, surprised Kandhtji and hiaiself took possession of 
Sihor, which thenceforwis^i he made his capital. 

23 . 
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of trade then monopolised by surat ati^ Canibaj. (3'o^h4 vas 
thiih a Jilgir town of the BAbi family, but subseqiii^ntly fell to 
the share of the Peshwi when Ahmaddbdd was fibally taken 
by the Mar&th&s in A. D. 1757. With the view of protecting 
the maritime trade of fihdvnagar, its far sighted founder enter- 
ed into an alliance with the Sidhis of Janjird, who were in com- 
mand of the Siirat castle, agreeing to give theth one and a 
qii&rter per cent oh the sea custom revenitie of the port. When 
the English, in 1756 A. D., superseded the Sidhis in the cbm- 
ihand of the Surat castle, Bhdvsinghji secured their asisistance 
on the same terms. Diiring his long reign of sixty-one years 
he made large additions to his tetritory, and, notwithstandibg 
the fact that he had during his lifetime conferred YialA khi 
other villages on his second son Visoji, hie was able to raise 
fihdvnagar from being only a small chieftainship into a pHnci- 
pality of cohsiderablie importance. His successor's^ continuing the 
policy of their illustrious ancestor and liberally encouraging trade 
by every means in their power, have brought not Ohly fihivna- 
gar but the entire state into a very flourishing cotadition, and 
it now ranks as one of the most prosperous and wealthy states 
in Westetn India*. 

tn or about 1735 A. D. Ddmdji Gdekwdd, who wa;^ chosen 
by tJm&bdi as the Dh&b&de's deputy, appointed ohe &aQ;g B^ 
as his agent. Eanthdji, naturally disappointed at this artange^ 
ment, marched with an army on Gujardt. At Ahand Moghti 
a battle was fought between him and Rangoji, iti ^hich &^- 
th^ji was defeated and compelled to retire to Cambay. Peace 

was at length concluded between these two rivals by la irettty, 
in which it w*as stipulated that l)dmiiji should receive the 
ehauth of the district north of the river Mahi. Eanth^ji then 

i u I -I I , , , _ I I ■■ 

^ The Bh^vnagar Gondal Eailway, 201 miles 'in kn^h, Wfti fti 
first to be constructed at State expense in 'E^thiiiW^h 
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went to, gorath to levy tribute in that part of the country, and 
thereafter to the Deccan. 

The next year, A. D. 173G, Kangoji advanced as far as 
Bdvld, and commenced depredations. The Deputy- Viceroy Ra- 
tansingh Bhanddri therefore marched against him, on hearing of 
which Bangoji retired to Viramgam, where a battle took place, 
which ended in the defeat of Kangoji and the capture of his 
baggage. Baugoji himself, however, retreated into the fort, to 
which Ratansingh next laid siege. In the meantime some 
Mardthd horse from Sarndi, joined by insurgent Kolis, advanced 
on KapadvaDJ, and captured it from the garrison. The Deputy 
Viceroy was, however, obliged to raise the siege of Viramg&m, 
and proceed hurriedly to Ahmaddbdd on learning that D&miji'a 
brother PartdpB^ and Devaji Tdkpur were advancing towards 
that city. The Maidth&s, however, avoided Ahmaddb&d, but, 
exacting tribute from the villages on the Vdtrak river, advanced 
to Dholkd, claiming a share of the revenue of that division, and 

two thousand horse were left in order to realise the amount de- 
manded. Proceeding next to Idar and D&tiii,, the 31arii»th4s 

plundered the latter town. Thus a large tract of country be- 
came a scene of anarchy and disorder. 

The Imperial Court at Delhi, now growing dissatisfied 
with Abhesingh and his deputy Ratansingh's administration, ap- 
pointed Momin Khdn*, the governor of Cambay, to be Viceroy 
of Qujardt (A. D. 1737). Abhesingh none the less instructed 
his deputy not to resign the viceroyalty without an appeal to 
arms. Ratansingh accordingly prepared for war. He first 
marched against Sohrdb Khdn, who had obtained the governor- 
ship of Viramgim, and slew him in A. D. 1733. Momin 
Kb&n, seeing this, asked for and obtained the aid of Bangoji, 
on the conditioDP that the Mardthds should be assigned one-half 
of the revenue of Gujar&t, except what accrued from the city of 

• AaoMtor of the present I^aif^b of Cionbsy, 
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Ahmad&bdd and the lands in its immediate neighbonrhood, and 
also from the port of Cambay, of which he was himself the Go- 
vernor. Momin Eh&n farther invited Dimdji G&ekwdd to join 
him. This alliance gave the finishing stroke to the tottering 
Mughal Empire in Giijardt, and although the Emperor of Delhi 
regretted having made Idomin Ehdn's appointment, and the 
latter also subsequently saw that the combination he had 
formed would prove disastrous to the authority of the Empire,it 
was too late to retrace his steps. Although he received instruc- 
tions from the Emperor that his appointment had been cancel- 
led, Momin Ehdn marched from Cambay by regular stages, but, 
on reaching Kaira, halted for about a month, as the river Ydtrak 
was then in flood by reason of heavy rains. As soon as possible, 
however, he advanced and besieged Ahmaddbid. The siege 
continued for some nine months. In the meantime, one of 
Momin Khan's detachments had captured some guns that were 
being sent from Surat to Abhesingh at Ahmad&bid, and soon 
after the Mar&thds attempted to attack the city by storm. Ba- 
tansingh, however, repulsed them after a severe contest, but the 
day following, seeing that he would not be able to hold the city 
in the event of a further attack and bombardment, Ratansingh 

listened to Momin Khdn's overtures, and, after recovering some 
money as a payment towards the expenses incurred, retired. 

Half of the city was then according to engagement made 
over to the Mardthd>s (A. D. 1737). This half consisted of the 
Bdepur, Astodii, Jamdlpur, Khdnjahdn and Rdekhad wards. 
Bangoji commencing to oppress the inhabitants, most of whom 
were Musalmdus, the latter rose in rebellion, and drove the 
Mardthds out of the city for a short time in the same year. Mo- 
min Khdn, however, was able to effect a reconciliation through 
bis deputy Fidd-ud-din Ehdn. Some time after this, both Mo- 
min Khin and Bangoji left for the districts in order to collect 
the revenues that had fallen due. 
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CeiPTER IX. 

DUturbancea at Viramg^m, Invasion of India by N^dir Shdh. B^npur 

taken possession of by the G^dkw^J. Disastrous flood in the Si- 

barmati. fih^vsing Desai obtains P^tri. Building of a fort 

at Borsad. Momin Khin*s death. Baji Rao PeshwJi's 

death. The l^eshwa's differences with the G^kw^. 

Burning of Songhada 

From 173:) to 1744 a. d. 



About this time the Kolis of the Yiramgdm pargani under 
the leadership of Kahdnji chief of Chhanidr committed several 
excesses^and accordingly D&mdji Gdekwdd marched against them. 
Being unable, however, to cope with the marauders, he asked for 
aid from Momin Khdn, who responded by sending troops under 
the command of his deputy. The Koli c-hief was then subdued 
and his village burnt. A Eoli town in Kdnkrej, the Chief of 
Tvhich was in the habit of annoying the surrounding districts by 
his plundering excursions, was also sacked, the Chief not ven- 
turing a battle against the combined forces (A. D. 1739)*. 

About this time,the Thdkor of Wadhvdn attacked Rdnpur, 
the holder of which applied to Ddmdji Gdekwdd for aid, which 
was readily granted, and Rdnpur was saved. But so high a sum 
did Ddmdji claim as the price of his assistance that theRdnpur 
Chief Alambhai had to part with his ciiief town and castle, and 
thus R&npur passed into the hands of the Gdekwdd, and only 
nine of the villages remained with iheMolesldm Tdlukd&rs. 

As might have been expected, harmony did not long prevail at 
Ahmadib&d between Momin Khdn and Rangoji. In A.D. 1739 a 

* This period is celebrated for the invasion of India in November 
A.D. 1738 by N^ir Sh^h, king of Persia, who ruthlessly massacred the 
inhabitants of Delhi and pillaged the city of its riches including Shih 
J^hin's peacock-throne of gold and jewels, which alone .is said to have 
been worth nearly a krore of rupees. The value of the whole booty hae 
beto eetimated at tome Eighteen krores. 
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serious disturbance took place, in which Momin Kh&n was driven 
from Ahmaddb&d.and was ultimately obliged to give Bangojihalf 
of the Government as well as of the revenue, and also to pay up 
the arrears thtit had accumulated during the two years subse- 
quent to the expulsion of the Mardth&s by the Muhammadans. 

The next year A. D. 1740*, DAuiiji Gdekwdd went to the 
Deccan with Ran goji, leaving Malh&rRdoKhuni at Ahmaddbdd. 
Expeditions were also undertaken against certain chiefs by 
Fidi-ud-din Khdn, tlie Deputy of Momin Eb&n, who enforced 
tribute from Dabhord, Atarsumbd, Mdndwd, Lunivddd and 
other towns. A rising in the £hil district was also suppressed. 

In A. D. 1741, Bhdvsing, Desaif of Yiramgdm, who bad 
acquired great influence in that town, indignant at the 
oppression of the Mar&ilids, attacked and took their fort. Ac- 
cordingly Kangoji and Momin Khdn laid siege to Yiramg&m. 
Bhdvsingh defended it gallantly, and at length a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which Bhdvsingh was assigned instead of Viramg&m 
the town of Pdtri with its dependent villages, which are still in 
the possession of his descendants. 

It was at this time that Ddmdji Gdekwid, returning from 
the Deccan, crossed the Mahi with a large army. Having taken 
Bdnsd after a brave defence by the Kolis, he burnt it, and then 
marched on Broach. This town, however, he refrained from 
attacking in consequence of remonstrances from the Nizdm of 
HaidarAbAd whose private JAgir it was when he was Viceroy of 
Gujardt. Ddmdji, however, appears to have obtained on this 
occasion a share of the custom revenues of that town, after which 
he returned to Songadh. 

• In this year there was a disastrous flood in the Sabarmati. 

t Des^i is an hereditary revenue officer appointed to look altar tho 
revenue work of the district and assist the looal officers in ceTenne ad* 
ministration generally, ^ 
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Peshwa\ 

In this jrettr (A. D. 1^41 ) several skirmisheiii took pliacd 
between the troops f)f Momin Khdn's Deputy Fidi-ud-din Khdn 
and those of Rangoji's Deputy Malhdr R&o Kbuni, but matters 
were at last amicably settled through the personal intervention 
of Rahgoji and Momin Kii&n. Rangoji in this year built a fort 
at Borsad, * which be occupied as a residence. 

After one more year of conflict spent in levying tribute from 
the Chiefs of Sihor and Navduagar, the latter of whom resisted 
for twenty days and was then compelled to pay the additional 
sum of rupees fifty tiiousand, Momin Khdn died in February 
A. D. 1743. During tlie period of his viceroyalty his son-in-law 
Najum Khdn acted as governor of Cambay and continued in that 
office until A.D. 1748, when he was poisoned by his wife's brother 
Muftdkliir Khdn, who, failing to retain his viceroyalty, reverted 
to tlie governorship of Cambay. 

While Rangoji was most energetically promoting Mardthi 
interests in Qujardt, Ddmdji Gdekwdd'sown attention was being 
engrossed with the affairs of tho Deccan, where cordiality 
had never existed between him and the Peshwd. Taking 
therefore the opportunity afforded by the death of BAji Rdo in 
April 1740, he joined Raghuji Bhonsle the Chief of Bei*dr, and 
tided with one Bdpuji Ndik a connexion of Bdji Rio who 
pressed his claim to the throne. 

In the end, however, Bildji the son of the late Peshwi 
established his right to succeed, and won over both Bhonsle and 
Bipuji to his side. Bdpuji then invaded Gnjardt, and burnt 
Songadh,at that time the faead-quailcrs of the Gdekw&d. 

His further progress was, however, arrested by the advance 

^ According to tradition this town is said to Have been founded by a 
etrtain R^j^ Nal in the fourth century after Christ, 
Campbell's Bombay Oiizetteer Vol. Ill, page 167- 
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of the Q^kwad's active and brave Depaty BaDgoji» who gave 
him battle before he could cross the Mahi ( A. D. 1741-42 ). 
Bapuji had in consequence to retreat towards the Deccan, af- 
ter which Rangoji returned to Borsad. 

After Momin Khdn's death, which took place in A.D. 1743, 
orders were received from the Imperial Court directing the 
Deputy Fidd-ud-din to carry on the government in conjunction 

with the deceased Viceroy's son Muft-dkliir Ehdn. Quarrels, 
however, arose between them and Kangoji, and the latter, under 
the instigation of Anandrdm, an officer who is said to have been 
disgraced by Momin Khdn, sought to compass the death of the 
two Deputy-Viceroys. After Rangoji's attempts to accomplish 
this object had failed, open hostilities commenced, and, the Ma- 
rdthds being routed in battle, Rangoji's residence at Ahmaddbid 
was besieged. He then agreed to deliver up Anandrdm, and also 
to surrender both Borsad and Viramgdm. On this occasion Sher 
Khdn Bdbi of Bdldsiuor stood security for Rangoji. 

Eventually, however, Rangoji contrived to escape to Borsad 
and the Bdbi to Bdldsinor, but Anandrdm was put to death. In 
the meantime Damdji's brother Ehande Rdo joined Rangoji, and 
laid siege to Fetidd, which ultimately surrendered to them, the 
Viceroy being unable to reinforce the garrison. 

A serious misfortune now befell Fidd-ud-din Khdn and Huft- 
dkhir Khdn. One Abdul Aziz Khdn, Commandant at Juner 
near Fund, contrived to send a forged order from the Emperor 
appointing him as Viceroy. Abdul Aziz Khdn also appointed 
Jawdnmard Khdn Bdbi as his Deputy. Thereupon the troops 
became clamorous for their pay, and placed the two Viceroys 
under arrest. They were, however, eventually released, and both 
departed,Fidd-ud-din for Agrdand Mnft-dkhir Khdn forCambay. 

After taking Fetidd, Khande Rdo Gdekwdd and Rangoji 
marched on Ahmaddbdd. Encamping at Vanjar aboat seven 
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miles from the city, they demanded of the Viceroy their former 
rights and possessions. Being quite unable to cope ^ith the 
Marith^, he agreed to their demand, and accordingly one Didu 
Morir was appointed Deputy-governor of the city by the two 
Mardthd chiefs in A. D. 1743-44. 

In the latter year, Jawdnmard Khd.n invited Abdul Aziz 
Ehdn, who had forged the order above mentioned in his interest, 
to join him. Abdul accordingly left Juner, and ari^ived siifely at 
Surat, but, on leaving the latter city, he was followed by the 
Oiekwid's lieutenant Devdji Tdkpur. An engagement took 
place at Khim Kathodrd, in which Abdul was defeated and put 
to flight. The Marithds kept up a hot pursuit, and the unfortu- 
nate Abdul, while attempting to swim across the Narbadd, was 
overtaken and killed. 

Jawdnmard Kbdn was thus disappointed in his hope of ob- 
taining assistance from Abdul, and the Emperor of Delhi, on 
receipt of a present of two lacs of rupees from one Fakhr-ud- 
dauU, assigned to him the viceroyalty of Gujarit. This noble- 
man, however, did not leave Delhi, but appointed Jawdnroard 
Khin his deputy, and thus the latter continued in power (1744- 
1748). On behalf of the Mardthds, Khande Rio Gdekwdd named 
Rangoji as his deputy, who met Jawinmard Khdn at Eaira, 
and, establishing friendly relations with him, sent one ^ishniji 
as his representative to Ahmaddbdd. Thus the government 
of Gujardt continued to be (Iivid^ed between the Marith&s and 
Muhammadans. About this time Pahdrkhdn Jhdlori, Governor 
of Pdlanpur, died and his uncle Muhammad Bahidur was ap- 
pointed his successor. 

Fakhr-ud-dauld., at this time leaving Delhi, advanced towards 

AhmadiUUl to assume the viceroyalty, and came as far as 

Bilisinor, which was still governed by Jawtomard Shin's brother 
24 
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Sher Ellin Bdbi, who received him with due honour. J^w^q- 
mard Ehdu, however, obtained assistance from the Mardth&s, 
and determined to oppose him. In the first battle, which took 
place about six miles from Ahmad&b&d, the new Viceroy was so 
far successful as to be able to secure the suburbs of R&jpurand 
Behrdmpur. Soon, however, affairs took a different turn. Fakhr- 
ud-daula being wounded, his allies Sher Eh&n and the.IULjiof 
Idar went over to the enemy, and the unfortunate Viceroy was 
himself taken prisoner together with two of his wives. 

While this struggle was going on, Ehande Rdo Gfdekw&d, who 
had proceeded to the Deccan, returned with Dimdji. to Gujar&t, 
and being dissatisfied with Rangoji's accounts,, attached his 
property and confined him in the fort at Borsad, which, it will 
be remembered, bad been built by Rangoji himself. 
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Chapter X. 

Dli^bide*s widow interferes and obtains the release of Bangoji, who 

retakes Ahmad^bid and Borsad. Affairs at Surat. Damiji, taken 

prisoner by the Peshwa, is released after paying a heavy i-ansom. 

Capture of Ahmadabad joiwtly by the Peshw^ and the 

Gaekwad. Annihilation of the Angaria pirates. 

From 1745 to 1757 a. b. 



Dbdb&de's widow UmibAi, on hearing of Rangoji's confine-, 
ment, summoned him and KhandeRAoGAekwdd to her presence. 
In obedience to her orders they both repaired to the DeccaOc 
There UmdbAi appointed Raugoji as her Deputy in GujarAt, 
and this officer accordingly returned to AhniadabAd expelling: 
therefrom KhandeRd'os agent Trimbak "R&o Pandit. He also 
eventually retook Borsad from Khande S^o's adopted son Haribi&« 
This period was, however, far from peaceful. At one time- 
Rangoji, at another the Gdekwdd*s agents, obtained the ascend- 
ency, and in like manner the Muhammadan viceroys and their 
deputies were also frequently opposed the one to the other. 

Disturbances concerning the post of Governor, arose at Surat 
in (A.D. 1747)* between two rival claimants Sayyid Achhanand 
Safdar Muhammad Kh&u,in which the latter was successful owing 
to his having secured the assistance of the Dutch and other foreign' 
merchants, and also that of the Habshis who had commanded the- 
castle as the Delhi Emperor's Admirals since A. D. 1670. On 
this occasion the head of the English factory Mr.Lambe faithfully 
adhered to his previous agreement to aid the cause of Sayyid. 
Achhan. In consequence of this, however, the English factory, 
was attacked and plundered, and Mr.Lambe, on receiving a letter 
of censure from the Governor of Bombay, committed suicide. 

Sayyid Achhan, who eventually succeeded in 1758 A.D., had * 

^ Thi« was a year of ^famine in Qujarit. 
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sought aid from the Giekwdd, and had promised to pay three lacs 
of rupees to D&mdji's cousin Keddrji for his services. Although 
that chiefs assistance was not required, he none the less chiimed 
the stipulated sum. The unfortunateSayyid was therefore com- 
pelled to assign him one- fourth of the revenue of Surat, until the 
demand should be paid up in full. 

This period witnessed another change in the Marith& de- 
puties of Ahmadibid owing to the death of Dhdbide's widow 
Umdbdi. Her grandson B^bu Bi.o Sendpati was induced, through 
Khande R^'s influence, to appoint Ddmdji Giekwdd as his de- 
puty, and the latter nominated one Raghushankar as hig agent 
at Ahmad&b&d. The Q&ekvi&d then marched on Borsad, and, 
in conjunction with the armies of Momin Khdn II. and Jawdn- 
mard Khdn, besieged that town, which they succeeded in taking 
after five months. They also took Rangoji prisoner iu A. D. 
1747. BdldJL PeshwA, however, who was still hostile to the. 
Qdekw&d, sent troops against Khande Rio, and procured the 
release of Rangoji in the following year. 

At Ahmaddbid in the meantime, Jawdnmard Khdn, secretly 
jcfitlous of the power of the Gdekw&d, bad entered into negotia- 
tions with the Peshwd, whose help he solicited in order to 
expel the Gdekwdd's agent from that city ; but the Peshwd^ 
being then at war with the Nizdm of the Deccan, was unable 
to comply with this request 

Events, however, soon happened which brought DAmdji 
into open conflict with the Peshwd. Rdjd Sdku being on his 
death-bed, A. D. 1749, numerous intrigues were set on foot 
regarding the succession. Tdrdbdi, grandmother of the young 
Rdjddlm who had been adopted by Sdhu, and who consequently 
iucceeded (o the throne, advised him to try and shake off the 
Peshwd's control, but, having failed in herfper|QjaiijiQn|^ ^lei^nt 
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Sata'ra'. 

secret messages to Dim&ji urging him to rescue the young 
prince and the MarAthA uation generally from the control of the 
BrAhmaus. DAmAji, from his jealously of the PeshAvAjdid not 
hesiti^te to respond readily to her call. 

TArdbdi, on hearing of DAmdji's approach, invited RijArdm 
to her residence in the fort of SatArA, and there, after upbraiding 
him for his cowardice, made him a prisoner in A. D. 1751. 
She at the same time ordered the guns of the fort to be turned 
against the houses of the PeshvvA's adherents. The latter at 
first treated TArAbdi's conduct with contempt, but, when they 
heard of the GAekwAd's advance from Songadh, they recognised 
the gravity of the occasion, and fled from the town. Two en- 
gagements took place between them and the GAekwAd. DA- 
mAji was victorious though his army was inferior in number. 
The PeshwA was at this time in the vicinity of the river Kistna, 
where be was assisting one of the competitors for the Ilaidar- 
AbAd Kingdom, from whom he had received no less than fifteen 
lacs of rupees for the expenses of his expedition. He now hur- 
riedly broke up bis camp, and marched against DAmAji. Prior 
to his arrival, however, DAmAji had been compelled to retire 
before one of the PeshwA's generals, and, reinforcements not 
having arrived from GujarAt, he thought it proper to treat with 
the PeshwA, who craftily agreed to accept DAmAji's proposals, 
and induced him to encamp in his neighbourhood. The PeshwA 
then treacherously attacked the GAekwAd's camp while off its 
guard, and making a prisoner* of DAmAji, demanded from him 
the cession of a large portion of territory and payment of the 
arrears of the PeshwA's share of the chauth. DAmAji for a while 
made various excuses, but being sent to PunA, was there placed 

* It is said that after this act of treachery DAmAji never saluted tne 
PeshwA with his right hand, but only with the left. 

Qcn/A Duff's Histcty of the MarAtUs VoL U. p. SO. 
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in confinement. Though he is said to have spent in that city more 
than a lac of rupees on Nazars (presents) and bribes to officers, 
he had at last to agree to pay the PeshwA a sum of fifteen lacs 
of rupees as an acquittance for all the arrears due, A. D. 1752, 
Dimdji also passed a bond agreeing to an equal partition of the 
territories then in his possession, and of any which might there- 
after be conquered ; (ilso to an equal division of revenue of every 
kind. He further agreed to maintain ten thousand horse, and 
to assist the PeslnvA when necessary ; and also, as being the 
deputy of Dhdbade Sendpati, to pay an annual tribute of five 
lacs and twenty-five thousand rupees from the Dhdb&de's share 

of the revenue. These terms Ddmdji was compelled to accept, 
for during his absence affairs in Gujardt had assumed a serious' 
aspect. In A. D. 1753 the PeshwA sent his brother Kaghundth 
Rao with an army to that province in order to complete the 
arrangements entered into with DAmdji GAekwAd, and to take 

possession of AhmaddbAd. Ddindji himself also joined the army 
soon afterwards. They arrived, without being impeded on the 
march, as far as Ahmaddbdd, where JawAnmard KhAn BAbi the 
Imperial viceroy had, during DAmAji's confinement in PunA, 
usurped the whole power of the city, and merely permitted the 
GAekwAd's agent to realise his master's dues. 

The combined MarAthA army laid seige to the city, which 
was well defended, but at length JawAnraard KhAn agreed to 
surrender it on condition of their supplying a lac of rupees for 
payment of his troops, besides presenting him with an elephant 
and various articles of value. It was further stipulated that 
JawAnmard KhAn and his brothers should be allowed in JAgir,: 
free from any claim on the part of the MarAthAs, the districts 
of Sami, RAdhanpur with TerwArA, PAtan, Wadnagar, TharAd, 
EherAlu and BijApur, also that the members of JawAnmaxd 
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J^hdD's family should not be disturbed in their present posses- 
sions, and that he and his army should be allowed to retire with 
the honours of war. These stipulations having been agreed to, 
Jawdumard Khan left the city in April 1753, and the province 
was transferred to the Fesihwi and the G&ekwdd, who realised 
the revenue in equal proportions. The garrison wa«, however, 
provided by the PesliwA, except that the GdekwAd agreed to pay 
annually six thousandrupees towards theexpenses of management. 

After appointing ShripatRAoas his deputy to carry on the 
government, Raghundth RAo left for Limbdi, the Chief of which 
state consented to the payment of tribute amounting to forty 
thousand rupees a year, while PAlaupur was compelled to supply 
ten thousand rupees a year, A. D. 1753. DdmAji also, after 
levying tribute in the Vdtrak KanthA villages, took Kapadvanj 
from Sher Kh&n BAbi. 

Shripat Rdonow entertained the design of conquering Cam- 
bay, but after two indecisive battles, returned in A. I). 1754, 
Momin KhAn agreeing to pay an annual tribute of rupees seven 
thousand. About this time too an expedition was sent against 
the Bhils and Kolis who, had again begun to ravage the country, 
carrying off women a))d children in broad daylight. 

The PeshwA^s deputy Bhagvant RAo next marched on 
Cambay. He waft, however, entrapped by the cunning of Momin 
Khdn, and made prisoner. The PeshwA accordingly sent an- 
other force under the governors of Jambusar and ViramgAm, 
who for three months besieged the city, but without success, 
AH Muhammad EhAn DiwAn, the author of the MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 
at length effected a reconciliation, and secured the release of 
Bh- gvant RAo. The latter was recalled from his post of deputy, 

but eitabllshing himself at NApAd, he there carried on warfare 
with Momia KhAu, whom he at last compelled to pay ten 
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thousand rupees being the share of the Marithds which he had 
for a time withheld. 

Moniin Khdn was at this time bard pressed for money to 
pay bis troops, and, in order to raise it, began to plunder several 
villages belonging to the Limbdi Th&kor and other chiefs. He 
also niarch^ on Qogbd which formerly belonged to Cainbay, 
but which had been usurped by Sher Khin B&bi and taken 
from him by the PeshwA in or about A. D. 1751. Momin Xhin 
obtained easy possession of Goglid*, and putting a garrison 
therein, returned in A. D. 17o5. He then marched oa Borsad, 
but timely succour under D&mdji*s son saved this town from 
capture and plunder. 

Various causes were now producing discontent amongst the 
inhabitants of Ahmaddbid. The rule of the Mardthis was 
felt to be most oppressive ; the town-wall having tumbled down 
in several places in consequence of heavy rain, the inroads of 
robbers were becoming frequent, and the sense of general in- 
security was heightened when the agent of the MarAth^ was 
assassinated by a Bohili. Momin Ehdn, recognising in this 
discontent his opportunity, conceived the bold idea of capturiDg 
the city. Accordingly he formed an alliance with the RAjiof 
Idar, and, marching by regular stages, arrived before the city 
gates at the end of A. D. 1755. After one or two battles in the 
suburbs, a portion of his forces, augmented by the Kolis who 
had joined him in hopes of plunder, succeeded in effecting an 
entrance into the city, and threw open its gates to the entire 
army. After a hand-to-hand fight the Mardthds were routed, 
and the city was taken possession of by Momin Eh An, who then 
appointed Shambhurdm Gdrdi as his deputy. 

* When the new« of Momin Khan's capture of Qogh£ reached 
the £mperor at Delhi, that potentate sent him » sword of honour. 
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The Pesliwd was much displeased when he heaf d the newi 

of the capture of the cit7,and sent a force under 3ad^biv BAm- 

Chandra in order to retake it. These troops were joined by 

Khande R&o G^ekwdd and Jawdnmard Ehdn, whom the Har&^ 

tb&s bad called to their aid, and the combined army laid siege 

to Ahmaddb&d. Momiii Khdn and Sbambhurdm made a brave 

defence, and, in a night sally, even burnt some of Sad&shiv's 

tents. All the attempts to seduce Shambhurdm, Sidhi Salim* 

and other officers from their allegiance failed, but at length 

Momiu KhAn's troops began to clamour for arrears of pay. 

Shambhurdm, however, was able to raise a contribution of one 

lac of rupees from the residents in the city, and this for a time 

pacified the troops. After the siege had been protracted for » 

year negotiations were opened, in which Momin KhAa agreed 

to evacuate the city on condition that he should retain undis* 

puted possession of Cambay, without however infringing the 

right of the Peshwd to half its revenue ; also that a lac of rupees 

should be supplied him for the payment of his troops. Moihin 

Khan on his part agreed to give up all claim to the town of 

Goghd, and to pay an annual tribute of ten thousand rupees to 

the Marathds. These terms were mutually accepted, and the city 

was finally surrendered to the MarAthds in April 1757. 

With all the daring and enterprise shown by Moroin Khia 
on this occasion, it is not to his credit thai in the arnuDgMMBii 
entered into no stipulation was made in favour of Shambhurim^ 
who had so bravely and faithfully assisted him, and the unfor- 
tunate Deputy Governor, along with his sons, was sent in chains 
to Baroda and thence to Fund. Momin Khdn's ally Riesingb, 



• Sidhi Salim's Haveli still exists in the Jamtipur division of the 
city. It was for a long time used as an office by the Assistant Collector 
of Continental Customer, and is now used as a civil jail. 
25 
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ibe Rdji of Idar, had also to make over to the Hardthds Farintij, 
Bijipur and the half share of Modds^, Bdjar and Harsol. 

While GujarAt was passing through these troubles, the Eng- 
lish, destined at no distant period to be the rulers not only of 
Gujarat but of the whole of India, were gaining renown by their 
exploits. The Angrids had recently beconae the curse of all 
the seaports, and were in the habit of plundering the vessels of 
every nation without distinction. Their piracies proceeded so 
far that for some time the East India Company wa3 compelled 
to maintain a large fleet at a cost of four lacs of rupees in order 
to protect their trade. For the annihilation of these Angriis 
. the English and the Mardthas entered into an alliance, and in 
Q February, A. D. 175G bombarded their strong fort of Gherid 
( Yezidbdrug ) in the Batn&giri district on the sea-coast This 
was soon captured, the Angrid fleet was destroyed, and their 
chief Tuldji was taken prisoner. Thus the deathblow was given 
to the ravages of these daring pirates, a fact of no small import* 
ance to vessels sailing along the coast from the Gujardt ports. 
The plunder amassed by the Angrids, amounting to no less 
than ten lacs of rupees, fell into the hands of the victors. Ghe- 
rid was retained by the Mardthas, while the English were assigned 
ten villages including Bdnkot, in order to provide for the main- 
tenance of the local fort, known as Fort Victoria, distant about 
sixty miles from Bombay. 
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PABT IV. 

From the conquest of Gujarat by the M»r^th^ to the present time. 

From 1757 to 1893 a. d. 
Chapter I. 

Mar^th^ coin money in the Ahmad^b^ mint ; they attack Cambaj 

and levy tribute. Affairs at Surat. The English take command 

of the castle, and turn out the Habshis. Disastrous defeat 

of the Mar^this at P^nipat. D^maji's return. The B^bi 
recovers B^l^inor. Dam^ji marches on Cambay and 
frustrates the league of the Muhammadaus to re- 
gain Gujarat. His alliance with Kaghun^th 
B,io against the Peshw^ Baghun^th 
B^*s and Govind B^'s defeat and 
capture by the Peshw^'s army. 
D^m^ji's deatb* 

From 1757 to 1768 a. d. 



The coining of Mughal rupees in Ahmaddb^ had ceased 
ever since the Mardthis first took possession of Ahmad&bdd. 
Accordingly Sad^hiv Rdmchandra and Ddmdji Gdekwad now 
ordered new coins bearing the representation of an elephant 
goad to be struck in the Ahmadab&d mint, A. D. 1757* 
These officers then set out towards Sorath and other parts of the 
province in order to collect tribute, leaving their respective 
deputies in the city. 

Sad^hiv Rdo had not forgotten the trouble given by Momin 
Khdn, and therefore, as soon as his affairs were settled and he 
had despatched a force to aid the R^ of Kacbh in his contem* 
plated attack on Tattd, he proceeded against Cambay in A.D. 
1758, and, besieging that town, compelled Momin Ehdn to pay 
twenty thousand rupees, being arrears of two years' tribute. He 
also levied tribute from the chiefs of Umeiti, B&Uainori Luoi* 
yidA and Pilanpur. , 
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During this year importlini changes took place at Surat. 
Sayyid Achbap, who has been already mentioned as having been 
ousted by SafdarJang,went to Funiaud,obtainingfromthe Feshwd 
the appointment of Governor, returned to Surat with a body of 
Marithd. horse, and, with the assistance of Nekn&mKhdn, Gover- 
nor of Broach, succeeded in expelling Safdar Khdn's son and 
successor Ali Naviz Khdn. The Englisli also, considering this 
a good opportunity for retaliating on the Habshis, who had 
plundered their factory and killed two of their clerks, obtained 
some men-of-war from Bombay, and, thus strengthened, captured 
the fort in March 1759, after which Mr. Spencer the chief 
factor was appointed Commandant in lieu of the Habshis. 
Momin Kh&n Nawdb of Cambay also entered into alliance 

with the English, and, backed by their influence, went on to 
Fund to have an interview with the PeshwA, On the news of 
the English having taken the fort of Surat reaching the Emperor 
at Delhi, the latter sent a Farm&n, appointing the Honourable 
East India Company as Admirals of the Imperial fleet, and the 
Governor of Bombay as Commander of Surat Castle. This order 
reached Surat in A.D. 1760, when Mr. Spencer and other gentle- 
men marched out in procession with due pomp to receive the 
bearers of theFarmdn. The yearly payment of two lacs of rupees 
that liad been made on account of this command to the Habshis 
of Janjiri was now transferred to the Company in accordance 
with the Imperial Farmdu dated 4th September A. D, 1759. 

The year A. D. 1761 was full of misfortune for the Mard* 
th&s. The Peshwd's brother Raghun&th Rdo, being elated by 

his successes in the Deccan, had the audacity to invade the 
Panjdb in A, D. 1758, then recently wrested from the Mughal 
Empire of Delhi by Ahmadshdh Abddli ruler of Afghiinist&n. 
Baghundth Bdo and his auxiliaries Holkar and Sindhid were 
twice defeated and put to flight. Hearing of this in the 8Uiii<- 
mer of A. D. 1760, Yishvds Rdo, the son of the Peshw^ witb bis 
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cousin Shivadi&s Bdo Bh&de marched to the Panj&b with a large 
army, consistiDg of fifty-five thousand horse and fifteen thousand 
foot, besides some PindhAris and other followers. Taking Delhi, 
they spent the rainy season in that city but on Abdili's marching 
towards it the Marithis advanced to PAniput. From October 
1760 till the end of the year there were continual skirmishes 
with various results, but, supplies falling short, the MardthAs 
could delay no longer, and on the 7th of January 1761 they 
marched out to attack Abddli's camp. A bloody contest 
ensued, in which, though in the early part of the day fortune 
seemed to favour the Hindus, the hardy AfghAns at la'st 
proved victorious. The chief Hindu Generals, including 
VishvAs RAo and ShivadAs RAo were slain, and their army was 
almost annihilated*. DAmAjiGAekwAd was one of those who took 
part in this fatal campaign. He, however, after showing great 
gallantry in the early part of the battle, saved his life by flight. 

The MarAthAs having thus received a severe blow, the Em- 
peror, who had regained his throne at Delhi, took the opportu- 
nity of enjoining the principal Muhammadan chiefs in GujarAt 
to unite and expel the MarAthAs from that province. Accordingly 
Sher KhAn'fl son SirdAr MuhAmmad KhAn BAbi, defeatinsr the 
garrison at BAlAsinor, regained tbat district, which has remained 
in the possession of his family ever since, he having subsequently 
agreed to pay tribute for it to the MarAthAs. The NawAb of 
Broach, with the aid of Momin KhAn of Cambay, retook Jam- 
busAr. At this juncture DAmAji GAekwAd, in aid of their com- 
mon cause, marched with an army to Cambay, and, defeating 
Momin KhAn, plundered one of his villages. 

By degrees DAmAji GAekwAd succeeded in possessing himself 

♦ Three-fourths of the entire MarithA army and its followers are 
«aid to have been killed either in action or in the subsequent cruel 
massaora of the prisoners. 
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of Eaira and the districts of Pdtan, Bij^por, Wadnagar, Yisal- 
nagar and Eher&lu, ^vhich were then held by Jawdnmard Ehdn 
and other B&bis. He transferred the seat of his government 
from Sougadh to Fdtan, once the capital of the Hindu Elings of 
Anhilwdr, A. D. 1763. He also took possession of Amreli 
from the Kdthis, and having espoused the daughter of the Chief 
of Ldthi, tliat Chief presented Damnagar with its ten dependent 
villages asherdowry. Ddmdji next conquered several townsin the 
territory of the Nawdb of Jun&gadh; and his army was present 
with Raghun&th Rdowlien the latter,on a quarrel with his nephew 
Mddhav llAo,* defeated the Peshw4*s army before Ghod Nadi. 

This action brought on DAradji the wrath of the reigning Pe- 
sh\\&, who, on the pretence that the original partition of territory 
between him and the G&ekwdd had been too favourable to the 
latter in consequence of his acquaintance with the resources of 
Gujar&t, took from him six districts yielding an estimated re- 
venue of two lacs and fifty-four thousand rupees. 

This deprivation of territory was soon afterwards followed by 
a still greater calamity, which befell D^m&ji shortly before his 
death. In A.D. 176S his ally Raghundth R^o^having assembled a 
force in the Chandur range to fight against the Peshwi, Ddmiji 
sent to his assistance some troops under the command of bis son 
Govind RAo. The Peshwd, however, succeeded in driving this 
force into the fort of Dliodap, and there compelled both Raghu- 
ndth R&o and Govind RAo to surrender unconditionally, where- 
upon they were taken as prisoners to PuuA. 

On this occasion, the Gaekw&d was required to pay a fine 
of rupees twenty-three lacs and twenty-five thousand, besides 
another sum of rupees fifteen lacs and sixty-five thousand as 



• Bfl^ji Peshw^ died soon after the disastrous.battle of 
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arrears of tribute. The six pargan&s^ recently taken from the 
Gdekwdd, were to be restored to him, but the annual tribute 
was increased from rupees five lacs and twenty*five thousand to 
seven lacs aud seventy -nine thousand. However, before this 
settlement was finally effected, Ddmiji Q&ekwdd met with a 
fatal accident in some experiments which an alchemist had 
persuaded liim to make with a view to the discovery of the 
philosopher's stone. Thus strangely closed the eventful career 
of this illustrious soldier, A. D. 1768. 
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Chapter II. 

Govind R<(o succeeds Diimiiji, but is ousted in favour of Saj^ji. 
Fateh Singh is appointed the latter's deputy. Broach taken by 
the English. lUghuiidth Tao Peshw^'s and Fateh Singh 
G^kw^'s treaties with the British. Disputes bet- 
ween the Peshwil and the British. 

From 1769 to 1775 a. d. 



Damaji GAekwAd left four sons, Saydji the eldest by liis se- 
cond wife, Govind Rdo by the first wife, and Mdn&ji and Fateh 
Singh by the third. At the time of his father's death Govind 
Rdo was a state prisoner in Pund, He easily secured the consent 
of thePeshwa to his succession by at once acceding to his de- 
mands mentioned in the preceding chapter, and by presenting 
in addition a Nazar (present) of twenty one lacs of rupees. 

Govind Rao's brother Sayaji was weak-minded, but his 
younger brother Fateh Singh, who was in Baroda at the time 
of his father's death, took possession of the throne on behalf of 
Sayaji, and in A. D. 1771 repaired to Puna, where he forcibly 
urged the claims of Sayaji. The Sbdstri of the Court having 
pronounced in his favour, the Peshwa cancelled Govind EAo's 
nomination, and appointed Sayaji as his father's successor with 
Fateh Singh as his deputy. This ambitious prince further ob- 
tained from the Peshwa permission to withdraw his contingent 
from Pund, and to pay in lieu of it six lacs and seventy-five 
thousand rupees a year. Fateh Singh then offered to concluile 
an offensive and defensive treaty with the English, but the 
authorities at Bombay could not accede to his wishes in the 
absence of orders from the Court of Directors. 

Ever since A. D. 1759, when the English acquired the 
command of Surat Castle, they had gained a complete ascend- 
ency over the Nawdbs, who became thqnceforward ralen in 
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name onlj. The actual government of the city soon passed in* 
to the hands of the English, who controlled the succession of 
the next three NawAbs. The amount due from Broach to the 
Surat NawAb on account of the latter's right to the custom re- 
venues and on account of certain claims of the English for refund 
of excessive levy of custom duties, estimated in all at one lac and 
fifty thousand rupees, not having been paid in spite of repeated 
warnings, the English in A. D. 1771 sent a force against Broach. 
This army sustained a repulse, but the next year another ex* 
pedition was despatched under the brave General Wedderburn* 
wlio was killed while reconnoitring. The town, however, was 
stormed and taken on the 18th of November 1772, the Nawdb 
fleeing for protection to the Koli Thakor of Dewdn, where he 
shortly afterwards died. Fatehsingh tried hard to persuade the 
English to assign him Broach in consideration of an annual 
payment of six lacs of rupees and an annual abatement of sixty 
thousand from the Qdekwdd's share in the customs revenue of 
Surat. Owing to its convenient situation on a navigable river he 
had a great deaire to make it his capital,but the Company did not 
accede to the terms proposed. Fatehsingh then claimed a share 
in the management, but could not establish his right, and the 
British Qovernment therefore entered into an agreement with 
him allowing him a three-fifth share of the revenues of the city, 
which the Qdekw&d had enjoyed from the late Nawdb. 

Mention has been already made of Fatehsingh's success in 
getting his brother Govind Bdo's succession to the Gdekwdd's 
Gidi cancelled. This, however, caused great enmity between 
the two brothers, and Govind Bdo determined not to resign his 

^^■^^i^^^^^^B^B^l^l^— ^^— ^■^1— ^^^W ■ ■■ ■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ ■■ » ■ ■ — ■■■ ■ I ^— w^— ■— ^^i^^^p—^M^— ^li^W^i^ 

• Brigadier-Groneral Wedderburn^s tomb, situated on high ground 
close to the ramparts and near the present Civil Hospital, still oxiata« It 
beam an inscription commemorating the General's sei vices and ahows 
he was only thirtjr«two years of a^e wLen h«&IL 

26 " 
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authority without a struggle. Id the meantime events favour- 
able to his cause occurred. In November 1778, Midhav Rio 

Peshwa died of consumption at the early age of twenty-eight 
yeai^s. His son and successor Ndrayan R&o, was murdered, it 
is said, at his uncle Rnghundth RAo's instigation. As he left 
no child, Raghundth Rdo, whom Govind Rdo Gdekwdd had 
assisted in his father's life-time, succeeded as Peshwd, and 
acknowledged the claim of Govind Rdo. In April 1779, however, 
a posthumous child was born to the late Ndrdyan Rdo's widow, 
and the majority of the ministers supported his cause. Raghu- 
nath Rdo had therefore to flee from Fund, and arrived on the 
3rd of January 1775 with a small army at BaroJa. The two 
Gdekwdd brothers Fatehsingh and Govind Rdo were now in 
conflict, and the latter had besieged Baroda in conjunction 
with his uncle Khande Rdo Gdekwdd the Jdgirddr of Kadi. 
Sindhid and the ministers at Fund having espoused Fateh- 
singh's cause, Raghundth Rdo applied to the English for help, 
and on the Gth of March 1775 a treaty was concluded at Surat, 
by which the Bombay Government agreed to assist him on con- 
dition of his granting them Bassein and Salsette, These two 
places the English had long desired to obtain in order to com- 
plete their possession of Bombay. Raghundth Rdo further 
agreed to cede Jambusar, Olpdd and the districts round Surat, 
and promised to induce Govind Rdo Gdekwdd to relinquish his 
share in the revenues of Surat and Broach, The Bombay Go- 
vernment engaged on their pait to assist him with a force of 
two thousand five hundred men, for whose payment a sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand rupees monthly was promised. The 
districts of Amod, Hdnsot, Balsdr and a part of Ankleswar were 
temporarily made over as security for the payment, and jewels* 

* Tiic&e were duly returned to Raghunath Rao s son Bdji RA) on 
hifl installation in A* P. 1803* ' 
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worth six lacs of rupees >v ere also deposited with the Company. 
Before the conclusion of this treat}^ a detachment under 
Colonel Keatinge sailed from Bombay at the end of February 
1775, but before its departure, the PeshwA's army, accompanied 
by some troops belonging to Holkar and Sindhid numbering in 
all some thirty thousand men, liad entered OujarAt and com- 
pelled Raghunath Rdo and Goviiid Rao to raise the siege of 
Baroda, and retreat beyond tiie Mahi. The combined armies 
of the PeshwA and the Gdekwad, having followed them thither, 
attacked and completely routed them on the plains of AdAs on 
the 17th of February 1775. Raghunath Rao fled with about, 
one thousand horse to Cambay, but the Nawdb being afraid to. 
give him shelter,he applied to the Company's Agent Mr. Charles 
Malet, who, although not oflScially aware of the treaty between 
RaghunAth RAo and the Bombay Government, assisted in con- 
veying liim to Bhdvnagar. Thence he embarked for Surat, where 
Colonel Keatinge*s detachment arrived four days later on 27th 
of February 1775. Govind RAo and Khande RAo GAekwAds, 
with the defeated army, retreated to Kapadvanj, and thence to 
PAlanpur. In the meantime Fatehsingh reduced Khande RAo's, 
possessions in and about NadiAd to complete subjection. 

Colonel Keatinge with his troops now embarked for Cambay 
taking with him his ally RaghunAth RAo, and landed in that 
town on the 17th of March. Here he received reinforcements 
from MadrAs, after which the entire bodv of about two thousand 
five hundred men formed a junction at the village of Dharmaj 
with the remainderof RaghunAth RAo*s army numbering twenty 
thousand. The combined forces arrived at MAtar near Kaira 
on the 3rd of May after two skirmishes with the enemy, one on 
28th of April and the other at the village of AsAmli three days 
later. Orders were now received from Bombay to induce Ra- 
ghunAth RAo to tura towards Bombay and Puna as the rians 
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were approaching. Hence they went to Nadi&d, a town belonging 
to Khande Rio (JiekwdJ, who had deserted Raghun&th Bdo's 
cause after his defeat at Adds. In order to punish his defection 
Raghunith Rdo levied a contribution of sixty thousand rupees 
from this unfortunate town. To realize this amount houses were 
stripped of every thing, and their owners of their very clothes. 
Some also were tortured on the suspicion that they had concealed 
valuables. The Bhdts and Brdhmans had hitherto enjoyed 
immunity from such exactions, but Baghundth Rdo, though him- 
self a high caste Brdhman, sought to subject them also to a 
contribution. Accordingly they determined in this extremity 
to resort to Trdgd, the usual expedient employed by the former 
class to secure immunity from oppresive burdens. An inter- 
esting account of this horrible practice of self-immolation has 
been given by Mr. James Forbes in his " Oriental Memoirs "• 
From this account it appears that one of the Bhdts, more cool 
and deliberate than the rest, even took his two younger brothers 
and 8ister,each under eighteen yearsof age, to Raghun&thRio's 
Darbir premises, and there stabbed them to the heart with the 
object of bringing Divine displeasure on the tyrant whose con- 
duct had compelled him to resort to such a deed. A particular 
sect of Brdhmans, with tlie same object, purchased two old 
Brahman matrons from their heartless daugters, each for forty 
rupees*, and killed them in the centre of the market. All this, 

however, produced no effect on the relentless "protector of cows 
and Br&hmans ", as the PeshwAs were then wont to be called. 

The army now marched towards NApdd, and on the 18th of 
May, after leaving that town, an engagement took place with the 
enemy near Adis, which resulted in a victory for Colonel Keatinge, 



^ This sum was not taken as a selling-price, but only to defray the ex- 
peaii^ that would bt incurred in the perfonnance of ifuneral ritess 
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though with the loss of many of his officers and men. After 
his arrival on the 29th of May at Broacli, where the sick and 
wounded were left, Colonel Keatinge tried to surprise the.Mara- 
tha army which was encamped at the Babd Pidr^ pass on the 
other bank of the NarbadA. The MarAthds, however,on learning 
of this stratagem, threw their guns and heavy baggage into 
the river, and fleeing in great confusion, abandoned Gujardt, 
10th June 1775. 

At the express request of Raghundth RAo the orders for 
the march back to Bombay on account of the rains were counter- 
manded,and the troops under Colonel Keatinge moved to Dabhoi, 
a town nineteen miles to the south-east of Baroda, while Rag- 
hundth Rdo's troops formed a camp for the monsoon months in 
the neighbourhood of Bhilupur. 



«* 
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Chapter III. 

Defeat of the Mariitlj^ fleet by Commodore Moor. Treaty between 
Fatehsinglj, liaghuiijltli liao and tlie British. Defeat of the English 

at Talegaoii near Puna. Cai)ture of Dabhoi by the English 

Ortensive and defensive treaty between Fatehsingh. and 

the l^iitish (K)VLriinit*nt Capture of Ahmadabad 

an behalf of tlie (Jaekwad by General Goddard. 

Birth of Sehjauaiid Swdmi ; his beneficial 

influence as a religious teacher. 

From 1775 to 1780 a. d. " 



Siiiiiiltaneou^iy with the campaign against the ministerial 
party in Gujarat, their ileet was also engaged on tlie sea by 
Commodore John Moor, and their largest ship, the " Shamsher 
Jang" was blown up in action. 

Colonel Keatiiige proposed to the Bombay Government to 
be allowed to reduce Baroda as soon as the monsoon was over, 
and preparations were made to supply him with additional troops 
and ammunition. 

Fatehsingh Gaekwdd, with whom communications had in 
the meantime been opened by Colonel Keatinge, now earnestly 
desired to conclude a treaty, and Colonel Keatinge, being of 
opinion that it would be more advantageous to all concerned to 
accede to his terms, persuaded Raghundth Rdo to agree. At 
length a treaty was drawn up on the 8th of July 1775, in which 
Fatehsingh Gdekwad bound himself to pay Raghundth Rdo an 
annual tribute of eight lacs of rupees and to serve him with 
three thousand horse. The GAekwdd conferred on the East India 
Company his share of the revenues of Broach, and granted 
them in perpetuity the revenues of Chikhli, VariAv and 
Koral, of the estimated value of three lacs of rupees, 'while 
Khande Rdo Gdekwdd's possessions were continued to him. 
The sum of three lacs of rupees annually paid to Govind Bdo 
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since the time of bis father DAmdji, was discontinued, but in 
lieu of it Bac![bundtb Bdo undertook to arrant him as soon as 
possible a Jagir in the Deccan worth ten lacs of rupees. In ad- 
dition to these terms Fatehsiugh bound himself to pay Raghu- 
nAth RAo the sum of twenty-six lacs of rupees, of which ten 
lacs were advanced before the 30th of August under pressure 
from Colonel Keatinge. It is not certain whether the remain- 
der was ever paid. 

Thus through the intervention of the East India Company 
matters were amicablv settled between Kaghundth Kao and 
Fatehsiugh, though not without loss of life on both sides, 
especially at Adas, where in a narrow passage the English were 
at one time hemmed in. Their services were, however, well ap- 
preciated, and in addition to what was assigned them by Fateh- 
singh, Kaghundth Rdo presented them with tlie Pargands of 
Hansot and Amod of the then estimated value of two lacs and 
seventy-seven thousand rupees. The total revenue of the ter- 
ritory acquired by the English in this war has been reckoned 
at twenty-four lacs and fifteen thoiisand rupees. 

The proceedings of the Bombay Government were, however, 
disapproved of by the Governor-General's Council at Calcutta, 
and after much discussion a second treatv was concluded at 
Purandhar in A. D. 1770 througli Colonel Upton the repre- 
sentative of the Calcutta Government, by which the one entered 
into with Raghundth Rao, whom the Supreme Government 
held to be implicated in the murder of his nephew KArAyan 
Rao Pcshwa, was annulled. By this new treaty all claims on the 
part of the PeshwA to the revenue of Broach and \is neighbour- 
hood, amounting to about three lacs of rupees, were abandoned 
in favour of the English, who were also to be reimbursed in the 
sum of rupees twelve lacs for the expenses of the war. It was 
stipulated that the territories ceded by Fatehsiugh should bo 
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restored to him, if it could be proved that he had no authority to 
alienate tlieni. The armyof Raghundth RAo was to be disbanded 
within a month, and that Chief was to reside at KopergAon on 
the Godavari river at a pensioner on a personal inonthly al- 
lowance of twenty-five thousand rupees from the PeshwA's Go- 
vernment, while in addition an establishment of one hundred 
horse and two hundred domestics was to be allowed him. 

I'hc Bombay Government were bitterly disappointed on 
hearing of this treaty, and they attributed the condemnation of 
their proceedings to a jealous assumption of authority on the 
part of the Calcutta Government. RaghunAth RAo also ex- 
pressed a determination to carry on the war himself rather than 
submit to such huniiliating conditions. He sent renewed 
overtures to the Calcutta Government, offering greater conces- 
sions than he had agreed to at Surat, promising even a tenth 
part of the revenue derived from the whole of the MarAthA 
territory, but tlie Calcutta Council would not accept his terms. 
Raghnnath llao then appealed to the Court of Directors, and 
even sent a Brdhman named Hanumant RAoand a FArsi named 
Maniar as agents to England, and fixed his own residence at 
Surat, keeping his army meanwhile in the neighbourhood. 
However, before receipt of this appeal or even of the intelligence 
of the conclusion of the new treaty, the Court of Directors had 
sent a despatch, received in Bombay in August 1776, approving 
of the Surat treaty. This greatly encouraged the Bombay Council, 
although it recognised that eventually the Supreme Government 
would be supported in an affair of such gravity. 

Willie matters were in this unsatisfactory state, war broke 
out between England and France. The PeshwA, ever jealous 
of the rise of the English, eagerly grasped the opportunity of 
entering into an alliance with the French, and the latter 
agreed through au adventurer, named St. ^Lubin^ to suppler the 
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F«shw& with a body of two thousand and five hundred Euro- 
peans, and to raise and discipline ten thousand native infantry. 
Warren Hastings, the Gorernor General, in whose hands fortu- 
nately the destinies of India were then placed, saw the danger 
to be apprehended from this combination, and, with his wonted 
promptitude, determined to anticipate the French. He accord- 
ingly prepared to send an army to Bombay to aid the cause of 
Eaghundth Rdo, who w?is to be appointed Kegent for the then 
infant Peshwd. 

This force crossed the JamnA in May 1778, but its subse- 
quent progress was much impeded by the Chiefs of the inter- 
vening territories except Bhopdl. Before its arrival the Bom- 
bay Government had sent two thousandfive hundred men under 
Colonel Egerton to commence hostilities against the Peshwd. 
Unhappily this expedition ended in failure, as on the 13th of 
January 1779, the little force was completely hemmed in at 
Wargaun by the Marath^ army of fifty thousand men under 
Mah&ddji Siudhid, to whom they made an unconditional sur* 
render, and agreed to restore to the Peshwi all bis territories 
taken since 1773. 

In the meantime, the army from Bengal had arrived at 
Surat on the 2Gth of February 1779 under the command of 
Colonel Goddard. That oflScer had orders from the Governor 
General to enter into a treaty with Ndnd Fadndvis on the basis 
of thePurandhar treaty, and further to stipulate that the French 
should be forbidden the Mar&thi dominions. N&ni> Fadnavis, 
with a view to gain time, delayed his reply till October. Ha 
then demanded the surrender of Raghunith lULo and the 
relinquishment of Salsette. With these demands the English 
could not, consistently with their honour, comply. At the samt 
time rumours were afloat that the Nizdm and Hiddar All 
of Mysore, wer$ conspiring with the French to attack ihm 
27 
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English at all their settlements. Accordingly tlie English Gene- 
ral determined to renew the war by assailing the Peshwa's 
possessions in Gujardt, and with this object an alliance with 
Fatehsingh Qaekwad was concluded. On the 1st of January 
1780 the General moved his army from Surat, while a detach- 
ment under Mr. IJoddam, a member of Council, took the Pe- 
fihwA's districts in the neighbourhood of that city. The battery 
from Broach having joined him, General Goddard appeared be- 
fore Dabhoi on the 18th of January 1780. The garrison opened 
fire, but secretly abandoned tlie fort during the iiight of the 
19th, and Mr. James Forbes, subsequently well known as the 
author of the Oriental Memoirs, was left in charge. On the 
2Gth of the same month, Fatehsingh met the General, and signed 
the oflFensive and defensive treaty proposed to him. It stipu- 
lated that the PeshwA's districts north of the Mahi should be 
given to the Gaekwad, and that in consideration for this the 
latter should cede to the English his share of the city of Broach, 
the Surat Athavisi south of the Tapti, as also Sinor and his 
villages in the Broach district. The GAekwAd further agreed to 
assist the General with a bod}' of three thousand horse. General 
Goddard now marched on AhmadabAd, and arrived before it on 
the 10th of February 1780. The place was found to be strongly 
garrisoned by about six thousand Arabs and two thousand cavalry. 
The Peshwa's Suba, who >vas in charge of the city, was sum- 
moned to surrender, but on his sending an evasive reply, and on 
the following day firing upon some of the men of General God- 
dard's force, the latter opened a battery, and succeeded in ef- 
fecting a breach at the south-west corner of the strong wall near 

the Khdn JaliAn gate. No offer of submission having been 
tendered, a storming party was formed under the command of 
Colonel Hartlev, who advanced to the breach on the morninsr of 
the 13th. The garrison offered a stubborn resistance, and did 
not yield until three hundred of their number had fallen. 
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The General now entered, and found that the SubA and 
his party had fled by the Kbdnpur gate. The inhabitants 
"were apprehensive that the city would be given up to plunder, 
and, according to one account, a deputation headed by Nathu 
ShA Nagar Shetii, MuhAmmad SAle Kdzi and Mirzi Amu the 
Badsbaiii DiwAn, waited on the General,who issued a proclama- 
tion to the people, desifing them to remain at peace and follow 
their usual occupations. The proclamation is dated 5th Safar 
A. H. 1194 (I3th of February 1780). The English loss in killed 
and wounded in the storming of the city is reported to have 
been one hundred and six*. 

After leaving a detachment of British troops to garrison 
the place, the city was made over to Fatehsingh GAekwdd ac- 
cording to agreement, and the latter assigned to the British his 
share in the districts south of the Tdpti. 

The year 1780 is noteworthy for the birth of the religious 
reformer SiihajAnand SwArai, whose followers in GujarAt now 
number fully two hundred thousand. By his influence as a re- 
ligious teacher the SwAnai was helpful in reducing to order the 
KAthis and other turbulent tribes. A translation of his ShikshA 
Patri (the Epistle Instructions) by ihe late RAo SAheb BhogilAl 
PrAnvalabhdAs, ( the flrst and one of the most popular Head 
Masters of the Government English School, afterwards Superin« 
tendent of Schools in KdthiAwAr, and eventually Director of 

Vernacular Instruction at Baroda), will be found as Appendix E 
to Mr. Briggs* Cities of Gujardshtra. 

* That pai-t of the eity wall where the as:iault took place, is still 
pitted with shot. 

There is a tomb in the Protestant Cemetery near., the Eh^n Jab)(n 
gate, the inscription on which runs thus: — 

" Erected by order of General Goddard to the memory of Oipiain 
Thomas Gough, who died of the wounds received in the assault of 
Ahmad^bKd on the ISth ef February 1710." 
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From 1780 to 1789 a. d. 



Soon after the taking of Ahmaddbdd by General Qoddard, 
information was received of the approach of Mahdd^ji Sindhi^ 
and Tukdji Holkar, who, with fifteen thousand horse, crossed 
the Narbadd on the 20th of February 1780 and proceeded towards 
Baroda, in the vicinity of which they halted. However, on 
General Goddard's marching against that town, they moved in 
the direction of P&vdghad, then in the possession of Sindhi^. 
The latter released two European officers, Mr. Farmer and 
Lieutenant Stewart who had been given to him as hostages at 
the time of the disastrous defeat of the English at Wirgaon. 
He also sent Vakils professing friendship for the British Go- 
vernment, and attempted to induce the General to become a 
party to a treaty requiring Baghunith Bdo's retirement to 
Jh^nsi as a pensioner. General Goddard rejected these nego- 
tiations, and Sindhidthen tried to form an alliance with Govind 
Bdo G^ekwid. Thereupon, the General determined to engage 
him in action, and on the 3rd of April, and again on the 19th^ 
surprised and routed Sindhid's army. On the 8th of May a 
portion of the English troops left for the Eonkan, their services 
being urgently required there, but General Goddard with the 
remainder of his army stayed on in Gujardt, being unwilling 
that his ally Fatehsingh should be placed at the mercy of the 
enemy. Uader urgent orders from the Bombay Government, a 
second detachment was sent to engage a Maritbd* officer named 
Ganesbpanth^ who, quitting the Konkan, had plundered the 
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Athdvisi, and was advancing to the very walls of the city. Lieu- 
tenant Welsh, the officer commanding this detachment, fell upon 
Ganeshpantli's camp on the morning of the 23rd of April, and 
captured his baggage and guns. Ganesh himself was mortally 
wounded, and his men took to flight. Lieutenant Welsh next 
wrested from the Peshwa's officers the forts of PdrnerA, £agw&d4 
and Indarghad, and eventually tranquillity was restored in the 
newly acquired districts. SindhiA's forces near Sinor on the 

NarbadA were also attacked and routed by another party under 
Major Forbes. General Goddard then posted his troops for the rainy 
season at convenient stations in Broach and its neighbourhood. 

In this year there were wars in the Konkan and the 
Deccan also, but these do not enter into the history of 
Gujarat. It suffices to say that the British army won several 
successes, and a detachment from Bengal took the forts of 
GwAlior and LahAri. General Goddard, having received orders 
to attack Basseiu, moved out from Surat on the lOth of October 
1780, after leaving a sufficient force with Fatehsingh G^ekwdd 
for the protection of GujarAt. The Bassein fort built by the 
Portuguese was very strong. It was, however, besieged, and the 
artillery succeeded in effecting a breach. NAnd Fadn4vis sent 
large reinforcenients to aid the garrison, but the troops,judiciously 
posted at a convenient point under Colonel Hartley, the officer 
who had commanded at the storming of Ahmaddbdd, prevented 
their junction. The MarAthisthen attempted to destroy Colonel 
Hartley's force, and marched in a body to attack him. A brilliant 
action took place on the 12th of December,in which the Mardthi 
General RAmchandra Ganesh fell bravely fighting, and a Portu- 
guese officer named Signer Noronha in the PeshwA's army was 
wounded, after which the MardthAs were completely routed. 

Bassein had surrendered to the British the previous day 
(11th December 1780), and immediately afterwards General 
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Goddard marched to assist Colonel Hartley. The whole British 
force was thus united. Affairs in the Deccan, however, took at 
this time a serious turn, all the Mardthas, except the GaekwAd 
Fatehsingh to whom the English had rendered such great 
assistance, having allied themselves with the Nizam of Hjdar- 
AbAd and Haidar Aii* of Mysore against the English. On Hai- 
dar's gaining some successes, the Government of India strove to 
alienate the Mardthds from the confederacv, and the Governor 
General accordingly opened negotiations through Siudhia with 
the Peshwd, but the latter, who was waiting to see what turn 
events might take, declined to listen to any overtures unless 
Haidar Ally became a party to it. 

Under these circumstances General Goddard considered that 
an advance movement so as to threaten Puna was more likely 
to facilitate negotiations with the PeshwA thin operations round 
about Bassein and in the Konkau, the forts in which were well 
nigh impregnable. He accordingly made a rash demonstration of 
moving on Puna, but was met by a large army under Haripanth 
Fadke, Holkar and other chiefs, and had to retire with heavy loss 
to Pdnwel, which he reached on the 23rd of April 1781. 

The British arms, however, obtained several successes over 
Haidar, and this induced Sindhid in October 1781 to make over- 
tures for peace. A treaty of several articles was at Jength 
concluded at Sdlbai near GwAlior on the I7th of May 1782 be- 
tween Mr. David Anderson, whom the Governor General Warren 

Hastings had deputed to Sindhia's camp, and MahAdaji Sindhid, 
who acted on behalf of the Peshwa Ndna Fadnavis and other 

♦ H*idar AH, a loldier of fortune, had ujiurped ^fysorc from it« 
Hindu BKj^, in whose service he was, about the middle of the 18th 
century A. C. His successor was the atrocious Tipu Sultan, who fell 
on the 4th of Maj 1799, when the English took by storm the town tnd 
fort of Seringapatam« . * 
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Maratlia chiefs. By that treaty the English, though retaining 
Salsettc, Elephanta, Karanja, Hog Island and Broach, gave up 
Basseiu and other territory acquired since the treaty of Purau- 
dhar. Raglumath Rao Avas to be granted by the Peshwd a 
pension of twenty-five thousand rupees per mensem, and was to 
reside with Sindhia. The possessions of Fatehsingh were to 
remain the same as before the war, and no claim was to be made 
on him by tlie Peshwa on account of arrears of tribute during 
the period of the late hostilities. Haidar Ali was to surrender 
his conquests from the English and their allies, and no factory 
of any European nation was to be allowed in the MarAtha domi- 
nions,save only those already estabiislied by the Portuguese in the 
Maratha territories. Thus it wns that the Peshwa regained 
alonjf with other ad van taores his share in the revenue of Gujarat. 
To Sindhia the Et^oflish assiijned the district of Broach in conse- 
quence of Ids humane conduct towards tlie army that had sur- 
rendered at Wargaon in 1779 and liis kind treatment of hostages 
then left with him. This trentv was ratified at Calcutta on the 
6th of June 1782,and, after Haidar Ali'sdeath,by NAna Fadnavis 
on behalf of the Peshwa on the 20th of December following. 
RnghunAth Rao died shortly after the conclusion of the treaty*. 
Thus ended what is known as the first MarAtha war. 

Fatehsingh Gdekwad thereafter ruled in peace till his death 
by a fall from the upper storey of his palace on the 21st of 
December 1789. 

The city of Surat was visited in A. D» 1782 by a severe 
storm, which destroyed many of its houses and owing to 
tliis and other causes the trade of this once prosperous port suf- 
fered a serious decline. The city had hardly recovered from the 



• llaghunath Kao's eldest son Baji llao succeeded aa Peshwdoutho 
4th of December 1796 oji the death of Madhow R4o Naraen. 
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damage caused by the storm, when the famine of 1790 occurred, 
adding greatly to the distress of the country. The revenues 
during this period were shared by the NawAbs, the Marathds and 
t)ie English in the proportions that had been agreed upon. 

Cambay was still under the vigorous, though somewhat 
oppressive, administration of Momin Ehdu. RaghunAth Rao's 
flight to Cambay in 1772 has been already mentioned, but as 
Momin Khan was the ally of Fateh Singh he refused to give 
shelter to Raghunath RAo, who was at that time hostile to the 
Gaekwad. Accordingly when two years later Raghun&th RAo 
returned to Cambay with an English force, he tried to induce 
the English General to strip the Nawdb of his territories. Sir 
Charles Malet, the Resident, succeeded, however, in eflFecting 
their reconciliation. Momin Khan also co-operated with the 
ruling Gaekwad to suppress the Kdthi incursions into Gujardt, 
though not until he had learned that by secretly encouraging the 
Kathis he had been causing the ruin of his own subjects. After 
the capture of Ahmaddbad in 1780, the GAekwAd remitted to 
Momin KhAn the Peshwa's share, to which he became entitled 
by General Goddard's success at AhmadAbid, and Momin KhAii 
on his part made over to the English the charge of the Custom 
House gate at Cambay. By the treaty of SAlbai, however, the 
Peshwa regained his share, and the charge of the Custom House 
gate was restored to the Nawab in A. D. 1783. 
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On Fatehsingh's death his brother Govind Rdo, Avho had 
long been his rival, was the only rightful successor to the regency. 
However his younger brother Mdndji, who happened to be at 
that time in Baroda, immediately took cliarge of the Qovern* 
xnent and of the person of Saydji. By offering to present to 
the Peshwi a Nazar (present) of thirty lacs, thirteen thousand 
rupees, and by promising to pay the large amount of arrears of 
the annual tribute, some thirty-four lacs, he succeeded in ob- 
taining the Peshwd's confirmation of his investiture. The unfor- 
innate Qovind R&o's claims, though strongly represented, were 
not then favoured. Mah&ddji Sindhid, however, who then ex- 
ercised great influence over the Peshwd,interfered and procured 
the reversal of Mdndji's confirmation. Mdndji then appealed 
to the Bombay Government, who recommended a compromise 
in the interests both of the country and of the rival claimanls. 
The dispute was, however, set at rest by the death of Mdndji in 
A. D. 1793. None the less N&u& Fadndvis refused to allow 
Govind R&o to leave Pund until ho hud sent a present of ele- 
phants, horses and jewels, worth about a lac of rupees. N&ni, 
fuither insisted on Govind R&o agreeing to the stipulations 
entered into by the deceased Mdndji, and in addition ceding 
to the Peshwi the Gdekwdd's share in the districts south of the 
Tapti together with his portion of the Surat Customs. The Bri- 
tish Governm&nt,hoTiever, objected to the dismemberment of the 
28 . 
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QAekwAd's territory as beiDg contrary to the treaty of SAlbai, and 
thus managed to save that state, whose friend and protector 
they had been since their first connexion with Fatehsingb, from 
niinous loss and destruction. Govind Rdo accordingly left 
PunA to assume the reffencv on the 19th of December 1793. 

Tlie period subsequent to the treaty of Sdlbai was one of 
constant wars which the English found themselves compelled to 
undertake against Sindhia, Holkar, Haidar and his son Tipu. 
It was marked bv reverses as well as successes, in which the 
English displayed great courage and finally eflFected the over- 
throw of their enemies. The Pindiris, who, by their plundering 
excursions and regularly organised raids in which they are said 
to have been assisted by Sindhia and Holkar, had long proved a 
scourge to the whole of India, were also suppressed. The details 
of these wars, however, can scarcely be entitled to record in a 
history of GujarAt, and accordingly we pass them by. 

Govind Rdo, after all the pecuniary sacrifices he bad made 
in favour of the Peshwd, was still unable to take undisputed 
possession of Barodd.^ His own illegitimate son Kanhoji having 
obtained aid from Dharampurand Broach, the latter then under 
Sindhid, had entered Baroda, and sought to secure it for bimself« 
He was, however, treacherously surrendered by his own men, and 
subsequently he lied to Saukheda and Bahddurpur. On these 
places being ravaged, he was joined by Malhdr RAo, son of 
Khande Rdo Gdekwdd who has frequently been mentioned in 

• An interesting prophecy of a Brahman, who is said to have foretold 
the difficulties Govind Rao would have to contend with and his eventual 
8uccess,is published in the Indian Antiquary for November J887,Vol.XVI, 
pp- 317 to 320, All the prophecies Living been realised, the BrAiman. 
Chintd M^hd Dev Gole was granted la Insim the village of Ayan^ in 
the NawE^ri T^luk^ of the estimated revenue of five thousand mpees* 
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the foregoing pages, and three battles, were fought near MalhAr 
Rdo's Jagir town of Kadi, in which Govind R&o's men were on 
each occasion repulsed. Harmony did not, however, long prevail 
between MalhAr RAo and Kanhoji. The latter eventually 
submitted to liis father, by whom he was kept in confinement. 
MalhAr RAo then purchased peace in A, D. 1794 by paying a 
fine of five lacs and fifty thousand rupees. His annual Fesh- 
kash (tribute ) was, however, reduced from one lac and twenty 
thousand to one lac and fifteen thousand rupees. 

The GaekwAd next attempted to regain from the NawAb of 
Cambay the six villages that had been granted to the latter ou 
condition of his keeping the KAthis in check, which service was 
beiug performed in a very unsatisfactory manner. Tiie villages 
were indeed re-annexed to Baroda in A. D. 1792, but were later 
restored again to Cambay. 

Another event of importance was the Gdekwad's expedition 
against AbAShelukar, the deputy-governor of the PeshwA's share 
of Gujardt. This officer ravaged the district of Goudal in Sara vat 
1850, A. D. 1794 at the instigation of Mehrdman Khawds of Na« 
wdnagar. Shelukar was very rapacious, and imposed new and 
heavy taxes, from whicli even tlie poorest classes were not 
exempted. Unable to witness the distress caused by this 
burden of taxation, IA\& Harakhchand, a rich and patriotic 
banker of AhmaddbAd, himself paid a hundred thousand rupees 
with the object of relieving the people from the additional im* 
position. Shelukar also built a spacious building* in the-Bhadar 
mostly by forced labour. 



* This edifice kuowu as the Ad^lat, was for many years used as the 

residence of the District Judge, his coui't-house and those of his Assistant 

and Sub-judges with record-room and other offices. It was pulled 

down in 1862, the terrace over the magnificent court-hall having been 

pronounced unsafe. 
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« 

Many are the stories still current regarding his oppression, 
which is kept in memory by songs sung by women during the 
NavdLtri holidays. It seems that he even plundered a band of 
wealthy Gosains passing through the Baroda territory, and ven- 
tured to attack the GAekwdd's Haveli* at AhmadAbdd. Ac- 
cordingly Govind RAoGAekwAd reported matters to the Peshwd 
and prepared for war. Shelukar belonged to Ndn& Fadnavis's 
party, and the PeshwA was therefore not well disposed towards 
him. Accordingly he gave orders to the GAekwAd to expel 
liim by force, and further expressed his willingness to farm 
out his share to the GdekwAd. BAbAji, the Commander of the 
GAekwAdi troops, at once marched rapidly on AhmadAbAd, 
and gained two victories over Shelukar's army before BatwA, 
The capital was then besieged and taken ; Shelukar was made 
prisoner and sent to BarodA, A. D. 1798-99, whence he was 
removed to Borsad, and, confined in the fort for several years. 
His ultimate release was an act of grace on the part of the 
British Government. Besides bei))g tyrannical Shelukar was 
notoriously profligate. It is said that when he entered AbtnadAbAd 
to take charge of his government, there were in his proces- 
sion courtesans dancing on platforms borne on the heads of 
porters. When news of the enemy having entered the city 
was brought him while a Nautch-dance was proceeding, he 

merely exclaimed " Never mind, let them come ", and repeated 

these words even when informed of the arrival of the enemy at 

the Three Gates facing the Bhadar citadel. Regarding his folly a 
popular refrain runs : — 

** HAthmAn dando, bagalman moi ; 
Haveli letAn GujarAt khoi ". 

• Thin MarAthA citadel is situated in the southern part of the city, 
and was, until lately, used as an arsenal by the liritish GovenimMii* 
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With stick in his hand for the game of tip-cat, 
In taking the Haveli he lost Gujard,t. 

After Shelukar's expulsion from Ahmaddbdd, the PeshwA, 
according to promise, leased his share of the revenues of GujarAt 
to the Gdekwd,d for a term of five years at five lacs of rupees per 
annum. Though pecuniarily not very profitable in the state of 
the revenue at that time, this agreement,which was finally agreed 
to in October 1800. was of great advantage to the GAekwAd as 
it at once put an end to interference on the part of the PeshwA 
and to the confusion hitherto consequent on double government. 

While matters were thusprogressing in AhmadAbAd, NizAm- 
ud-din, the NawAb of Surat, died in the month of January 1799. 
The reader will recollect that the English had taken the conj- 
mand of the Surat Castle from the Habshis in A. D. 1759, Ever 
lince that year the NawAbs had been appointed by the English 
instead of by the Delhi Emperor, from whose Court even the 
Agent for the NawAb had been recalled in A. D. 1764. The 
three NawAbs between 1759 and 1799 were, 

1. MiA Achhan 1759 to 1763 A. D. 

2. HAfiz-ud-din 1763 to 1790 „ 

3. NizAm-ud-din 1790 to 1799 „ 

During the rule of these NawAbs the usual anarchy pre- 
vailed, and the revenues greatly suflFerred owing to the decay of 
the spice trade with Java and the loss of the trade with the 
Persian Gulf. The city had also sufTered severely by the cy- 
clone of 1782 and the famine already mentioned. The autho- 
rity of the NawAb became so inconsiderable that be was quite 
unable in 1795 to check a serious faction-fight, which broke out 
in the city between the Hindus and the Mubammadans and 
continued for several days. The districts too had become boud- 
•afe that in 1788 a Ejiropean traveller, Hove, required a guard 
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of no less than sixteen horsemen to proceed from Surat to Broach. 
On his way back be found the police-station at Khitn held by a 
marauder chief whose depredations the authorities were power- 
less to prevent. 

A disturbance possessing somewhat of a humourotis element 
took place in the city in A. D. 1799, The NawAb having im- 
posed a tax on grain and tobacco, the price of these daily neces- 
saries had greatly risen. Accordingly some four or five hundred 
MusalmAiii women of the poorer classes went in a body to the 
residence of the English chief, on whose devoted head they 
poured forth execrations and curses. When given to understand 
that the chief had nothing to do with the imposition of the tax, 
they assailed the Naw&b's Bakhshi (Paymaster), who happened 
at the time to be passing in his palanquin, and detained him for 
some two hours by the voluble expression of their grievances. 
On the Bakhshi representing their case to the Nawdb, the 
latter sent them out twenty rupees, which they stoutly refused 
to accept. On the following day they again in a body assailed 
the Bakhshi with their clamours for relief. This story affords 
sufficient evidence of a disaffection, wide spread and deeply felt. 

With a view to terminate the existing misrule and confu- 
sion, the English took the opportunity, presented by the death 
of Nawdb Niz&m-ud-din and his infant son, to assume the sole 
government of the city of Surat, and instructions to that effect 
were sent by the Governor General to Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
the Governor of Bombay. That eminent officer forthwith 
proceeded to Surat, and opened negotiations with the Nawib's 
brother N^sir-ud-din. The latter, after several interviews, was 
persuaded to agree to resign to the Honourable East India 
Company the entire Government of Surat on condition of his 
being allowed to retain the title of N^wib, and asaigned an 
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annual pension of one lac of rupees in addition to one-fifth* of 
the surplus net revenue of the city. 

The English were accordingly put in possession of the towns 
of Surat and Rander with tVieir dependencies,and greatly to the 
satisfaction of thei inhabitants, a proclamation announcing the 
assiimpiion of the.sole government was issued by Mr. Duncan on 
the 15th May, 1800. The arrears of pay to the troops, amounting 
to one hundred and nineteen thousand,nine hundred and seventy- 
seven rupees, were at once met by the Honourable East India 
Company, who also guaranteed the payment of the Nawdb's 
private debts, amounting to sixty-seven tliousand, six hundred 
and seventy rupees, out of the pension due during the first 
twelve months. 



* The fluctuating one-fifth allowance was commuted in A. D. 1818 
into a fixed anuual payment of fifty thousand rupees. Iii 1842 the Nawlib 
Mir Afz«ud-diu, son aud successor of Nasir-ud-din, died without male 
issue, and the office of Naw^b thereby became extinct, but a pension of 
rupees forty-four hundred a mouth was settled on his son-in«law Jafar 
All Khan and two granddaughters. In this year the fleet was also re-called 
to Bombay, and the flag of Delhi was removed from the Castle tower. 
In 1857 the annual allowance was raised to one lac of rupees, with the 
stipulation that it should be enjoyed till the death of the last survivor 
of the th:ee grantees. 
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Chapter VI, 

Tho death of OoTind R^. Anand Rao's Buccession. DispuUs between 

Kanhoji and the Minister R^vji. Both apply to the British for 

assistance^ The MiuisterVapplication complied with. Malhfo 

Ri(o joins Kanhoji. Battle of Kadi and surrender of Malh^* 

R[(o. Appointment of Major Walker hs Resident at Baroda, 

Attack on and surrender of Sankhed^and Bah^arpur. 

Revolt of Arabs and their expulsion. Cession of 

territory to the British, 

From 1800 to 1802 a.d. 



Govind Rdo Gfiekwdd died in September 1800^ a month 
before the conclusion of tlie agreement for the farming out of 
the revenues of Abmaddbad. Of bis eleven sons tbe eldest, 
Anand RAo, was acknowledged by the principal officers as suc- 
cessor. He was, however, a weak prince, and bis half-brother 
Kanhoji, whom bis father bad placed in confinement, not only 
effected bis release, but, by gaining bis brother's confidence, 
usurped the post of minister, and with it gained the entire con- 
trol of tbe Government. However, in A. D. 1801 he was de- 
posed by Rdvji Apaji, a Parbbu minister of tbe late Govind 
RAo, and both parties applied to the Bombay Government for 
help, offering tbe cession of considerable territory. The terms 
proposed by Ravji were accepted by tbe treaty of Baroda, dated 
25tb July 1802 and, pending instructions from the Government 
of India, tbe Governor of Bombay, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, sent 
ja small force of sixteen hundred men under the command of 
Major Alexander Walker to oppose Kanhoji, whose cause was 
now espoused by Malhar RAo GAekwAd, the JAgirdAr of Kadi. 
Mfijor Walker's detachment joined tbe GAekwAdi force under 
Ravji\s brother BAbAji, and marched on Kadi, where MalbAr 
RAo, pretending to negotiate, made a treacherous attack on the 
17tb of March 1802. He was, however^ repulsed after some 
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loss on the part of the British. At this time it became evident 
that MalhAr Rdo had seduced from their allegiance many of the 
Giekwdd's men, and Major Walker's position thus became very 
critical. Reinforcements, however, arrived from Bombay via 
Cambay under the command of Sir William Clarke, and] the 
entrenchments before Kadi were gallantly carried on the 30th 
of April, on which occasion the British lost in killed and 
wounded one hundred and sixty-three men. MalhAr RAo now 
surrendered, and Kadi was made over to the G&ekwdd. Imme- 
diately afterwards Malb&r Rdo was removed toNadidd, from the 
revenues of which district the liberal annual allowance of one 

lac and twenty-five thousand rupees was assigned to him for his 
maintenance with the promise of an increase on the condition 
of his giving no further trouble. 

Major Walker was at this time appointed Political Resident 

at the GiekwAd's Court, 11th July 1802, and the command of 

the detachment devolved on Colonel Woodington, Sir William 
Clarke having returned to Bombay after the taking of Kadi. 

A detachment was now sent against Sankhedd, which was 

held by Ganpat Rdo, a relative jof the Gdekwdd. On the fort 

surrendering in thesame month,Ganpat Rdo,and with him MorAr 

RAo, another illegitimate son of Govind Rdo, who had joined 
cause with M&lh&r Rdo, escaped to Dh&r. 

Major Walker then turned his attention towards the Oisk^ 

wid's finances. These were in so deplorable a state that it 

became necessary to consider the propriety of effecting a reduction 

in the mercenary force. The Arabs, who were all-powerful at 

Baroda, taking alarm, advanced exorbitant claims for arrears. 

They confined Anand R^o himself, but allowed Kanhoji to es- 
cape. At this juncture Malhdr Kdo fled to Bhuj* from Nadiid 

* At Bhuj Malh^r Bio entered into a confederacy with certain oliiofii 
of Kithidwir,aDd,at the head of Ave thousand men and no/uo troop* from 
Jualigadh, attaked Amreli without success. After two other equaUy un- 
successful attempts, he was taken prisoner hy B^biji in J 803, and sent 
to Bombay, where he ended his days in confluement. 

29 ' 
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on the 4th of December 1802, and serious disturbances were 
apprehended. Major Walker tried to bring the Arabs to terms 
without resorting to force, but, haying failed in this, be again 
obtained help from Bombay, Colonel Woodington invested 
Baroda on the Idth. The siege continued for ten days, during 
which the Arabs, under cover of the Avails and houses, caused 
considerable loss to the assailants, but at length, seeing that the 
walls would be breached and that further resistance would be 
unavailing, they surrendered, and agreed to quit the country so 
soon as such arrears as might be found justly due were paid. 
These amounted to seventeen lacs and fifty thousand rupees, 
which sum was duly handed over. A number pf the Arabs, 
however, under JamddAr Abud forthwith joined Kanhoji, who 
had fled to RdjpipU and was marching thenco to Baroda. 

Major Holmes (afterwards M ajor-General Sir George Holmes, 

K. C. B.) was sent in pursuit of Kanhoji on the 1st of January 

1803. After a month of unsuccessful search, the English force, 

on the 6th of February, entered a ravine near the village of 

Sdvali, where Kanhoji had secretly taken up a strong position. 

He at once opened fire on the British troops with deadly effect. 

The Arabs also charged sword in hand, and overpowered the 

advance guard. Major Holmes, however, dismounted from his 

hor8e,and placing himself at the head of the Grenadiers,charged 

with his whole force, and soon drove the enemy before him. 

On this occasion Major Holmes met in personal encounter on 

Arab of giant height, whom he laid dead at his feet with a 

single stroke of his sword. Later, Kanhoji made another stand 

at Kapadvanj, where, however, his force was utterly dispersed. 
He then fled to Ujjain.* 

^ In 1808 Kanhoji surrendered himself to the British Government. 

He was allowed his liberty, and granted a liberal pension, but shortly 

afterwards, being a party to a conspiracy against Barodayv'ho wu 
removed to Madras as a State prisoner. ^ 
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For the eminent services they had rendered, aud for the 
maintenance of a force, three thousand strong, for the protection 
of the QdekwAd's territories, the Honourable East India Com- 
pany received cession of the undermentioned territory and 
revenue by the subsidiary treaty of A. D. 1802, contluded oa 

the Gth June, and confirmed by the Mahirdji on the 219th July 
of that year. 

Jayddd, Revenue. 

(for payment of Subsidy). Rupees. 

ParganA of DholkA 4,50,000 



» 
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Nad i Ad 
„ Mdtar 



•■• 



i> 
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„ Mahundhd ... 

„ Bi j Apur 

TapA of Kadi 

Customs of Khim KathodrA 
Annual orders on KAthiAwAr. 



••• 



• • • 



1,75,000 
1,30.000 

1,10,000 

1,30,000 

25,000 

50,000 

1,00,000 



InAm (present). 

ParganA of ChorAsi ... 
Chauth of Surat 
ParganA of Cliiklili ... 
KillAdAriofKhedA#... 


. . . 90,000 
. . . 60,000 
..• 76,000 
. . . 42,000 


11,70,000 
2,58,000 







Total... 14,28,000 
The revenues of the PetlAd, Baroda,Koral,Sinor and Ahmad^ 
AbAd ParganAs were pledged to the Honourable Company for 
repayment of the amount advanced to meet the arrears due to 
the Arab mercenaries. 



* Khed^ (Kaira) was made the headquarters of the district north of 
the Mahi in 1803, and noon became a place of much importance owing to a 
large body of troops (infantry, cavalry and artiUeiy) being stationed there 
until 1830. The large English church and the ruins of barracks, officem* 
bungalows d(c.| indicat^tho former extent of the original cantonment^ 
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Chapter VII. 

The erentsat PunK. The Peshw^, defeated by Holkar, takes refuge at Bombay. 
Treaty of BaaseiD. GeDoral Wellesley's march on Pun^. The Peahw^'e 
restoration. Confederacy against the British. Victories at Assaye 
and other places. Treaties with Sindhi^ and Bhonsle. Afiairs 
at Baroda. Mulkgiri expeditions and their evils, perma- 
nent settlements of tribute effected by the Resident, Colonel 
Walker; his humane efforts to prevent female infanticide. 

From 1802 to 1807 A. D, 



While the English were thus gaining power in Qujardt, 
the authority of the Peshwd, after the death on the 13th of 
March 1800 of his celebrated Minister Ndnd Fadnavis, one of 
the ablest and wisest statesmen of his time, declined more and 
more. Bdji RAo PeshwA had become entirely dependent on 
SindhiA, between whom and Yashvant RAo Holkar great 
jealousy existed, VithobA, a brother of the latter, having been 
taken prisoner in a raid, was, notwithstanding the most abject 
entreaties, put to a cruel death, being trampled under the feet 
of an elephant, 1st April 1801. The PeshwA is said to have 
witnessed the execution from a balcony, and to have manifested 

delight at hearing the screams of the unhappy victim. To avenge 
his brother's death Yashvant RAo Holkar marched on PunA, 

defeated thePeshwA's army on the 25th of October, and gained 
possession of the city. BAji RAo fled, and eventually took re- 
fuge with the British in Bombay, where he was received by the 
Governor Mr. Jonathan Duncan on the 6th of December. A treaty 
was then concluded at Bassein on the 31st of the same month 
by which the PeshwA agreed to subsidize the British army for 
the protection of his territory, and to cede districts of the valae 
of twenty-six lacs of rupees per annum. He further ratified the 
arrangement agreed on between the QAekwAd and the English, 
and relinquished his claims on the Chaii^th of Suratand the 
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districts of ChorAsi and Chikhli. The Peshwd further agreed 
not to harbour any Europeans hostile to the English. 

A large British force, collected from diflferent places, marched 
on Pund with all possible speed under the command of the 
illustrious General Arthur Wellesley. Holkar in the mean- 
time did all in his power to oppress the people of PunA during 
his short regime, and, though two influential Sarddrs raised 
large sums from the inhabitants with the object of saving them 
from plunder, these very Sarddrs, with other persons known to 
possess property, were subjected to the most cruel tortures. On 
hearing that a British army had approached to chastise him, he 
even threatened to burn down the city of Pund. To prevent 
this catastrophe the British General, who with heavy artillery 
had rapidly advanced through a country devastated by the 
enemy's troops, made a forced march of sixty miles in thirty- 
two hours. Holkar, however, well aware of the power of the 
British, did not then consider it prudent to measure his strength 
with them, and the General, on his arrival before Pund on the 
2()th of April 1802, found that Holkar had fled some hours 
previously, accompanied by Amrat Rdo who had been pro- 
claimed as temporary Peshwd. Amrat Rdo had been adopted by 
the late RaghundthRdo before the birth of Bdji Rdo, and ho 
was therefore a ready tool in the hands of Holkar, 

Bdji Rdo was then escorted to his capital from Bassein by 
a body of troops, two thousand three hundred strong, of whom 
one thousand two hundred were European infantry, and was re- 
seated on his Masnad on the 13th of May 1802. The above 
events have been mentioned here as the treaty of Bassein proved 
to have considerable bearing on the affairs of Oujardt. 

While omitting reference to much that transpired in other 
parts of India subsequent to the restor.ation of the Peshwd, it is 
necessary to mentioil that the treaty of Bassein involved the 
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Euglish in a war with Sindhid and R&ghoji Bhonsle of Berdr, 
both of whom naturally disliked the interference of the English, 
and, in secret league with the ungrateful BAji RAo, united to 
defeat the purpose of the treaty. This led to a tedious and 
hazardous campaign in the territories of those chiefs, in the 
course of which, some brilliant battles were fought and vic- 
tories gained by the British arms, particularly at Assaye, 
Delhi and Agrd. Eventually both Sindhiil and Bhonsle were 
compelled in December 1803 to enter into treaties, similar to 
those entered into by the Feshwd at Bassein, and promising 
not to enter into any alliance with the French or with other 
European powers. Both these chiefs were also required to cede 
a large portion of their territory between the Jamni and the 
Ganges, and also to the northward of the Rajput principalities 
of Jaypur, Jodhpur and Qohad. It was during this war that the 
English took Broach by storm on the 29th of August 1803, 
PAwAgadh was also taken on the 17th of September, but was 
restored to SindhiA on the conclusion of the treaty. Sindhidalso 
agreed to relinquish all his claims against the G&ekw&d, the 
ally of the British. These events all took place within the 
memorable five months between August and December 1803. 

At this period SindhiA conceived the desire of effecting a 
footing in GujarAt on the plea that ever since Gbvind R&o's time, 
the GaekwAd had owed him a larore sum of monev. SindhiA's 
object was, however, frustrated through the interposition of the 
British Government, who induced Sindhid's agent, Sheth Pra- 
bhudds of Broach, to pay the money on the Resident's guarantee, 
and thus Baroda was freed from the interference of an enemy. 
Fatehsingh, one of the sons of Govind Rdo, had been made over 
by his father to the temple of KhandobA near Pund. He was 
now seized by one of Holkar's officers, to whom a ransom of 
fifty thousand rupees had to be paid, aftef which Fatehsingh 
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was brought to BarodA in August 1803 for political reasons. A 

conspiracy was then formed on the part of certain Fathdns and 

Anand Bdo's favourite wife Takhtbai to seize the person of the 

Resident and of the Minister SitArAm, brother of the former 

Minister RAvji ApAji, but this conspiracy was opportunely dis- 
covered and thwarted. 

Tliese internal troubles being ended, the Resident Colonel 
Walker, to whom not only Baroda but the whole of KdthidwAr 
owes a deep debt of gratitude, set himself earnestly to do away 
with certain expeditions, called the Mulkgiri ( circuit of the 
country), which were annually undertaken against that peninsula 
to realize tribute. These occasioned great expense to theGAek- 
wAd and caused much injury to the country. The reader will 
recollect that the Muhammadan rulers, and after them the 
MarAihAs, had secured the right to levy tribute from chiefs in 
KAthiAwAr. The tribute, however, could not be collected with- 
out the presence of a large military force, and often fell in ar- 
rears. To the original demands were frequently added other 
charges such as GAm VerA (village tax), NAlband VerA (charge 

for horse-shoeing), and the GhAs DAnA (grass and grain charges). 
Every year there was a tendency on the part of the officer com- 
manding the expedition to realize a larger sum than his prede- 
cessor had collected. If the chief refused to pay and prepared 
to fight, the MarAthA army systematically destroyed the crops, 
pillaged and burnt villages, and did an incalculable amount of 
injury. The chiefs also, whenever they found a favourable oc- 
casion, retaliated by attacking and plundering inoflfensive vil- 
lages belonging to either the GAekwAd or the PeshwA. 

Colonel Walker determined to put an end to these disorders, 
and, embracing the opportunity aflforded by applications* from 

• Tho applications had commenced as early as 1804, and were fully 

considered before they were accepted. The whole of the corresj>ondeiico 

with Government was duly published in Part I of Colonel Walker's able 
Reports of Proceedings in KAthl^w^, Na 39, new Series. 
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several of the minor chiefs to bo taken under British protection, 
placed himself at the head of an English force and joined Bihir 
ji's Mulkgiri expedition in August 1807. At the same time 
he invited the chiefs in Kdthi^wfir to send their agents to his 
camp at Gutu in Morvi. With these, after a thorough enquiry 
he made permanent settlements, fixing the amount oftrihute 
to be paid l»y each through the British Government, vrho were 
to remit the same to the GflekwAd, Even this reasonable 
arrangement, which at once freed the country from annual 
devastation and plun(ler,was not accepted by some of the chiefs, 
though it was manifestly to their own advantage and to the 
benefit of their subjects. The more powerful chiefs had selfish 
motives in withholding their consent, as they conjectured that 
Bucli a settlement would put an end to their opportunities of 
oppressing their less powerful neighbours. Even while the 
negotiations were pending, the JAm of Navdnagar had the 
audacity to take from the Bdnd of Porbandar the fortofKando- 
rnd in November 1807 by bribing the officer in charge. On the 
Rand's appeal Colonel Walker at once marched on Kandornd 
on the 5th December 1807, retook it by force of arms, and re- 
stored it to its rightful owner. It even became necessary to make 
a demonstration against Navdnagar itself before the Jdm was 
induced to ijive his assent. The turbulent town of Mdlid had 
also to be subdued. In short this permanent settlement of the 
tribute has proved an unmixed blessing, bringing in its train 
peace and contentment to all parties concerned. The Mulkgiri 
expeditions, with their many and great evils, have become a 
thing of the past, and the Gdekwdd now receives bis tribute* 
practically undiminished by the cost of its collection. Similar 
arrangements were made later regarding the tribute which JuuA- 
gadh had forced from some of the chiefs under the designation 

• The Gaekwad's tribute amounts to about nine lacs of rupees in 
K^thidw^r and three lacs in the MahiK4nth^.^ 
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of Zor-Talbi ( forcible levy ) . Permanent settlements were also 
effected with the Mahi Ednthd and other chiefs^ greatly to their 
relief and advantage. 

Peace and quiet having been secured to the country by 
Colonel Walker's permanent settlement of the tribute payable 
by the several chiefs, that sagacious and energetic officer turned 
his attention to the suppression of the barbarous and inhuman 
practice of female infanticide, which had for centuries prevailed 
in Kachh and Kdthidwdr, particularly among the J&deji, Rajputs, 
and from them had extended to other Rajput tribes also. Colonel 
Walker had to make very strenuous efforts to persuade the pre- 
judiced chiefs that this custom was not only unnatural and cruel 
in the extreme, but was contrary to the teaching of their own 
religion, and it was not until December 1807 that they were in- 
duced to pass agreements engaging to prohibit the practice of 
female infanticide within their territories. Though it took many 
years and much additional labour on the part of future political 
officers to effect the suppression of this criminal custom, the ini- 
tiative taken by Colonel Walker so early as 1803 was the means 
of saving the lives of thousands of helpless female children, who 
would otherwise have been destroyed immediately after birth by 
their merciless parents. 

In connexion with this subject it may perhaps not be out 
of place to mention that besides the Rajputs, the Levd and 
KadwA Kunbis of Northern Qujardt, a thrifty and respectable 
class of agriculturists, were also more or less under the thraldom 
of this baneful practice, inasmuch as they could not well afford 
the expensive amounts demanded as dowries by the aristocratic 
families in this community, whose sons they were proud to 
seek in alliance for their daughters. The exp^n^es of marriage 

feasts and incidental expenses were also enormous. The depres- 
sion thus brought on this useful class of cultivators attracted the 
30 
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attention of Mr. E. Q. Fawcett, Collector of Ahmad^biLd in 1848, 
vfhen that officer induced some of the inhabitants of bis district 
to enter into agreements* to marry their daughters into families 
of equal rank, to limit the amount of dowries and marriage ex- 
penses, and to pay a penalty for infringement of any of the 
clauses of the covenants. Under orders from Government, the 
Collector of Kaira, Mr. John Webb, aljjo induced his ryots the 
next year to enter into similar agreements, and the system 
worked to the benefit of the people concerned until its legality 
was questioned in a court of law in 1852, subsequent to which 
the agreements became a dead letter, and the former state of 
things revived. In 1870, taking the opportunity afforded by 
the passing of Act X of that year for the prevention of female 
infanticide, Mr. A. A. Borradaile, then Collector.of Ahmaddb&d, 
again took up the subject, and at the request of She tli Bechard^ 
Ambaidas,"!* a leading and philanthropic citizen of Ahmaddb^ 
belonging to the Kadwd Kunbi community, induced Govern- 
ment to pass certain rules under the act. This had the desired 
effect for some time in so far at least as the Kadwdl Kunbis 
were concerned. They were not quite suited to the circum- 
stances of the Lewds, and caused some discontent in that com- 
munity. Gradually, in consequence of the usual objection to 
the interference of Government in social matters, the difficulty 
of proving the existence of the practice of female infanticide, 
and the assurance that both the Lewa and Kadwd Kunbis had 
made binding arrangements among themselves, which would 

tend to remove the motive for crime. Government were pleased 

to place the rules in abeyance. 

■ — — — 1 I — 

* Vide comprehensive report by the late Mr. H. I^. Cooke, L C S., 
published as Selection Number CXLYII of the Eecorda of the Qovem- 
meat of Bombay, New Series. 

t This gentleman was rewarded by the Government of India for his 
|)hilatiihropy by the grant of the title of B& Bahtiur and a gold mtdal^ 
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The experience of some twelve years and the statistics 
collected proved that the rules and the arrangements made by 
the people themselves did not work well. Mr. G. F. Sheppard, 
the popular Collector of Kaira and subsequently Commissioner 
of the Northern Division, then took up the subject, and his 
exertions, combined with the co-operation of many of the more 
aristocratic families of Gujardt, resulted in the promulgation of 
formal rules, which have had the force of law from 1st February 
1888.* These rules, if duly enforced, and backed by the in- 
creasing intelligence and education of the people will, it is hoped, 
eventually remove the possibility of a recurrence of the hateful 
crime of female infanticide. 

In the year 1889 similar rules were enacted for the Kadwd 
Kunbis at the instance of Mr. H. E. M. James, then Collector 
of Ahraaddbdd, and accepted by them. 



.< 
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For a detailed account of Mr. Sbeppa^rd's work, see Indian 
Magazine for August 1889, Volume XX, No. 224, page 386- 
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Chapter VIII. 

The renewal of the G^kw^*g lease of the Peshw^'s share in the 

n*venue. Disputes as to settlements of accounts. Deputation of 

Gang^lharShilstri to Pun^ The ShKstri*s treacherous murder. 

Surrender of the suspected murderer Trimbakji D^ngli^. 

ilis confinement and escape. 

From 1804 to 1816 A. d. 



The farming of the PeshwA's share of the revenue of Quja- 
rdt to the G^kwdd fur the term of five jears from October 
1800 has already been mentioned. Previous however to the 
expiry of this period, the Peshwd had ceded to the Honourable 
East India Company by the treaty of Bassein the districts of 
Dhaudhukd, R&npur and Goghd, together with his rights in 
Cambay. A fresli agreement was therefore concluded on the 
2Dd of October 1804, renewing for ten years the lease on 
condition of the payment of four lacs and a half of rupees 
per annum. Some time, however, prior to the expiry of this 
la%t agreement, the two Governments sought to settle their 
accounts, which had been in arrears for several years. Ac- 
cording to the Feshwd, his claim on the Qdekwid amounted 
to a krore of rupees, but inasmuch as the embarrassment in 
the Gdekwdd's finances had for the most part arisen in con- 
sequence of the adhesion of that state to the cause ofB&ji 
Rdo's father RaghunAth RAo, the Peshwd remitted the sum of 
sixty lacs of rupees. The GdekwAd, however, urged counter 
claims on the Peshwd for loss caused by the cesion of Broach to 
the British in A. D. 1775, for expenses incurred in the expe- 
dition against Shelukar, and for the cost of the management of 
the country, towards which the Peshwd had contributed nothing 
from the time when his share was first farmed out to the 
Qdekwdd. These matters formed the subject of many and 
prolonged discussions between the Peshwd and the Qdekwdd'i 
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agent Bdpu Mairdl, and the latter was sent back to Baroda be- 
fore any satisfactory conclusion was arrived at. Another agent 
GangAdhar Shdstii was therefore deputed to the Pesliwd*s 
Court in A. D. 1814 under the guarantee of thft British Govern- 
ment for his safety. The object of this deputation was two- 
foM ; first the settlement of the accounts, and secondly the 
renewal of the lease. The PeshwA refused to see the ShAstri 
on his arrival, on the plea that the latter h.nd once, when a Kar- 
kun, behaved insolently towards him. As, however, the Peshwa 
had previously given his consent, and as the Shdstri was a 
respectable and honest man, the objection was over-ruled by the 
British Government. Dissensions then cdtnmenced between 
him and the PeshwA's confidant Trimbakji DAngliA, a noto- 
riously bad character. It is almost needless to state that as 
regards the claims for arrears no p***' . factory settlement was 
found possible, and the Peshwa refused altogether to renew 
the lease. He appointed Trimbakji as SirsubA of his share 
of GujarAt. The latter forthwith got ready his troops, and sent 
forward his agents, who commenced a systematic plan of insurrec- 
tion and intrigue, which threatened to throw the whole country 
into disorder. Accordingly GangAdhar ShAstri, with the consent 
of the Resident at PunA, determined to return to GujarAt, 
leaving to the British the settlement of the disputed claims. 

This step alarmed both the PeshwA and Trimbakji, and 
the latter, in order to gain over the ShAstri, assured him that 
the PeshwA, being much pleased with his address and talents, 
also with his' devotion to the cause of his master, was desirous 

of appointing him his own Minister. To inspire further confi- 
dence, the PeshwA proposed to give his sister-in-law in marriage 
to the SliAstri's son. Tiie ShAstri, believing in the sincerity 
of the PesbwAs intentions, consented to the marriage, but 
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vvlien the preparations had been far advanced, and consider- 
able expense had already been incurred in view of the final 
ceremony, the Shdstri, fearing lest his acceptance of the alli- 
ance would be construed as infidelity by his own prince the 
Gatkwad, withdrew from his agreement. He further ordered 
his wife to desist from visiting the Peshwa's palace. This roused 
the Peshwa's anger. He, however, refrained from giving open 
expression to his feelings, while Trimbakji pretended to treat 
the Shdstri with more kindness than ever. Accordingly, when 
the Peshwa went oii a pilgrimage to Pandharpur, the over con- 
fidant Shastri accompanied him, though advised against this 
step by Bdpu Mairal the GdekwAd's banker. The result was 
that on the 14th of May 1815, after dining with the Peshwd, 
he was invited by Trimbakji to be present that night at a 
religious ceremony in some temple. The SliAstri, suspecting no 
evil, went according to his promise, made obeisance to the idol, 

and paid his respects to the Peshwa, who had seated himself ata 
window. He was returning to his house almost unattended, 
when, within three hundred yards of the temple, a number of 
assassins fell upon him, and cut down the unfortunate man. 
Among Hindus the taking the life of a Brdhman, even for the 
most heinous offence, is regarded as the worst of crimes, and 
this murder of a high-caste Brdhman of exalted position, com- 
mitted in such a sacred place as Pandharpur, was viewed with 
the utmost abhorrence, and popular indignation against Trim- 
bakji, who was universally suspected of the crime, rose to a 
very high pitch. As might have been expected, both the Peshwd 
and Trimbakji denied any complicity in this foul murder, but 
Divine vengence was soon to overtake them. The Besident at 
Pnnd called for an immediate investigation, yet the Peshwd 
remained inactive, even though Bdpu Mairdl openly accused 

Trimbakji of the murder. Accordingly the Resident himself 
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iDStituted the most minute inquiry, in the course of which 
Trimbakji's guilt was clearly establislied. The PeshwA was 
then called upon to deliver up the culprit. For a time he 
evaded compliance, but on the troops collecting round Fund, 
he at last, on the 25thSeptemberl815, surrendered his favourite 
to the British Government. Two agents of Sitaram Ravji the 
Qdekwdd's Minister, who was jealous of the ascendency of the 
Sliastri, were also seized and sent to the Gdekwad, who con- 
fined them in hill forts. SitarAra himself, being delivered up 
to the British by the GaekwAd with some reluctance, was kept 
in custody. Trimbakji was confined in the fort of ThAnd, 
whence he escaped on the night of the 12th of September 1816 
and remained concealed amonsr the Bhils and RAmusis. His 
further actions will be narrated in the next chapter. 
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Chapter IX 

Peshwa'd intrigues against the English. Fresh treaty. The Pind^ri war. 

Battle of Kirkee. The Peshwi'a defeat and flight. Hia further 

reverses and surrender. Fresh treaty with the Gaekw^d. 

From 1817 to 1818 a. d. 



From liis retreat Trimbakji held secret communications 
with the Pesliwa, and by his commands raised an army from 
among the hill tribes. The Resident the Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone obtained complete information of all that 
was being done, and, though the PeshwA and bis Ministers de- 
nied that they were raising any troops or tbat there were any 
insurgents in the country, the British Government kept itself 
in readiness (or any emergency that might arise. 

The Peshwas intrigues against the English '^ould not, how- 
ever, remain long disguised. None the less, on the 13tli of May 
1817 he entered into an agreement binding himself not to hold 
any communication with any power save the British, he further 
admitted Trimbakji's guilt in the murder of Gangddhar ShAstri, 
and promised his surrender. He also withdrew all his demands 
on the Gaekwad, and agreed to cede to the British territory* es- 
timated to yield a revenue of thirty-four lacs of rupees in lieu of 
furnisliincj the contincrent of three thousand foot and five thousand 
horse agreed upon in the treaty of Bassein. This humiliation 
was but the natural result of his own foolish intrigues against 
the power that had sheltered his father, and by which he had 
himself been reinstated on the masnad usurped by Holkar. 

The fresh treaty secured very great advantages to the Giek- 
wail also, inasmuch as by it the Peshwd granted in perpetuity 
a renewal of the lease of his share in the revenues of Gujar&t 

* This territory included the Koukan, Dharw^r and Ahmftdnagtf* 
The PeshWvi also relinquished his share of the tribute in Kithi^wir, 
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for four lacs and a half of rupees. The GiekwM was hence- 
forward virtually recognised as independent of the Feshwd, and 
with the exception of four lacs a year in consideration of all past 
claims, he was freed from the necessity of paying either an 
annual tribute or the Nazardnd on succession. 

The present opportunity was taken to induce Fatehsingh 
to increase the British subsidy, and to give over with certain 
reservations his tenure of Ahmaddbdd into the hands of the 
British. Certain exchanges of territory were also effected be- 
tween the British and the GdekwAd by a treaty dated 6th Novem- 
ber 1817 with a view to consolidate the possessions of each. 
By this arrangement the Gdekwdd obtained Dabhoi, Bahddar- 
pur and Sdvli in lieu of his share of the Ahmaddbdd district 
except the Daskroi. The partition was favourable to the 
Gdekwdd, inasmuch as in the citv of Ahmaddbdd* there were 
certain vexatious imposts, the realizations from which amounted 
to nearly one-third of the G&ekwdd*s dues from the city> which 
the English out of sympathy for the inhabitants soon con- 
sented to abandon. Later on other territorial exchanges, 
convenient to both Governments, took place. Beyt and Okhi- 
mandal, which were taken after a severe contest with the 
ever turbulent VAghers in Sanivat 1875 (A. D. 1818-19), were 
given over to the Gdekwdd on his undertaking to pay the 
balance of compensation due by the pirate chiefs and the 
expenses of management since the conquest of Okhd.mandal. 
These places are held sacred by the Hindus, and for the same 
reason Siddhpur was reliuquished in exchange for the Peshwd's 
share of PetlAd, which was subsequently given to the Giekw^ 
in exchange for Umreth. 

• Ahmad^bid was taken pottsession of by the BritiBh on the 30th 
November 1817. The 6 rat Collector was Mr. Andrew Dunlop, and the 
first Judge Mr. Edmond Ironside* 

31 
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The British now found themselves able to place in the field 
an army of one hundred and twenty thousand men for the sup- 
pression of t)ie Findaris,* who had become a scourge to all parts 
of India, Gujardt included. Only after considerable trouble 
and an organized war were these marauders destroyed (Novem- 
ber 1817). Tlie Peshwa still nourished his resentment against 
the English, and at Baroda he succeeded in raising a strong 
hostile part}', headed by the late Minister Sitdrdm and the 
RAui Takhtbai. The Resident at Pund, the Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, was aware of these machinations, but the 
Peshwd succeeded in deceiving the Governor GeneraFs Agent 
Sir John Malcolm, who, relying on his candour, permitted him 
to raise troops against the Pinddris. Having, under this plea, 
collected a considerable force, he conspired to take the life of 
the Resident, and to kindle disaffection among the native troops 
at Pund, Providence, however, over-ruled his plans, and one 
Yashvant Rdo, who had received fifty thousand rupees in order 
to assasinate the Resident, not only refused to carry out his 
agreement, but even warned Mr. Elphinstone of the vile con- 
spiracy. At the Dasard festival on the lOtli of October 1817 
the opportunity was taken of a grand display to show the Bri- 
tish sepoys their insignificance as compared with the Mardthd 
army, and each sebsequent day's proceedings served only to ren- 
der more critical the position of the Pund Residency. On the 
night of the 28th of October, the Peshwd had made all his prepa- 
rations for attacking the Residency, but fortunately he wavered 
at the last moment, and waited to receive tidings that the native 

portion of the small force with the British had been won over to 

« — .. — » . — — - 

* The Pindiiris were not a separate race or tribe, but an agglomer* 
ation of lawless men of all faiths. At first they were heard of only as 
free-booters, but they had of late become so powerful that even the 
Mar^thas found themselves obliged to treat with them. 
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his side. The following morning the Resident, no longer able 
to conceal his suspicions,. sent a message to the PeshwA relative 
to his threatening attitude, but he received only an evasive reply. 
In the meantime, a regiment of Europeans under Major Wilson, 
who, on hearing of the crisis, had made extraordinary exertions 
to reach Fund, safely arrived, after which, on the 18th of 
November 1817, the British left their old cantonment, which 
was very badly situated, and removed to Kirki. The Mardthds, 
elated by this measure, which they construed into flight, forth- 
with plundered the abandoned cantonment. 

Even so late as the 5th of November, the Peshwd attempted 
to distract the attention of the English by negotiations, and 
requested that the newly arrived reinforcements should be sent 
back to Bombay. Mr. Elphinstone, however, proved more than 
a match for him in diplomacy, and demanded that the removal 
of troops should commence on the side of the PeshwA. Up to 
this time Mr. Elphinstone and his party had remained on at 
the Residency, but they now joined the army at Kirki. Towards 
this spot marched the vast MarAthd army, twelve times as nu- 
merous as the British troops, which latter numbered only two 
thousand native soldiers and eight hundred Europeans. On the 
morning of November Hth, Mr. Elphinstone boldly commenced 
battle, and so vigorously was the attack carried on under the gal- 
lant Colonel Burr,that before night fell that oflScer had succeeded 
in utterly defeating the MarAthA force, which lost five hundred 
in killed. At the very outset of the contest the PeshwA had 
gloomy forbodings owing to the accidental breaking of the pole 
on which was borne aloft the Jadi PatkA or national standard. 
Seated in the temple of PArvati, which overlooks the plain, the 
PeshwA witnessed the discomfiture of his army, and, while the 
battle was yet raging, he gave orders for the plundering and 
burning of the Residency, including Mr. Elphinstone'i valuably 
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library, and the demolition of the graves of all Europeans. He 

also caused to be lianged two European officers, brothers, who 
while travelling had fallen into his hands. 

The battle of Kirki ended in the victory of the English 
who expected a second engagement before their reinforcements 
could arrive on the 10th, but the Peshwd would not venture 
on another battle, and fled from Fund on the 17th, on which 
day the British took possession of the city. The strictest order 
was maintained, and no plundering was allowed. The pursuit 
of Bdji Rdo and his army was undertaken as soon as possible, 
which led to a short campaign and a series of exploits, of which 
the battle of Koregdon on the river Bhimd was the most con- 
spicuous. Three hundred Irregular Horse and a battalion of 
five hundred men, with two six-pounders, manned by twenty- 
four Europeans, found themselves, after a wearisome night- 
march, face to face with twenty-five thousand horse and a 
large number of Arab mercenaries, commanded by the Peshwd 
in person. The British position was at once attacked (1st 
January 1818 ), and, though the soldiers and officers were hard 
pressed both from fatigue and from their inferiority in numbers, 
the little band under Captain Francis Staunton kept the Peshwd's 
army at bay the whole day. Probably fearing reinforcements 
for the English troops, the Peshwd abandoned Koregdon during 
the night. In a second engagement, which took place at 
Assdye, the Peshwd's brave Commander Bdpu Qokhld fell, 
sword in hand. Fort after fort was then taken including 
Shivdji's stronghold of Rdigadh, whither Bdji Rdo had re- 
cently sent his wife, and where his valuables were stored. 
The lady, on her capture by the English, was removed to Pund 
under safe and honourable escort. Bdji Rdo fled from place to 
place, and at last made overtures for peace, but was told that 
he had, by his treacherous conduct, forfeited all claims to con- 
sideration, and that no terms short of unconditional Burrender 
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would be accepted. He obtaiued mercy, however, at the hands 
of Sir John Malcolm the Governor-Generars Agent, notwith- 
•tanding that he had previously duped that officer into allowing 
him to augment his force under the plea of suppressing the 
PindAris. Sir John acceeded to BAji Rdo's request to be allowed 
a pension of eight lacs of rupees per annum, and to select a holy 
place for his residence. The Governor-General, who Avas highly 
displeased with Baji RAo for the treacherous course he had pur- 
sued ever since the treaty of Bassein, and for his cold-blooded 
murder of the two British officers, was not disposed to allow 
him such a liberal pension. However, inasmuch as the pledge 
of a high officer was involved, and as Bdji Rdo had the wisdom 
to surrender in person on the 3rd of June 1818, the full al- 
lowance was sanctioned, and permission accorded him to reside 
at Bithur on the bank of the Gan^jes. Thus ended the rule of 
the Peshwd, and thereafter his rights and possessions in 
Gujardt, as indeed in all other parts of India, were transferred 
to the East India Company. 

It only remains to mention that Trimbakji DAngliA, the 
murderer of Gangddhar Shdstri, was not delivered up by the 
Peshwa. He was, however, captured by a party of Irregular 
Horse in Khdndesh, and subsequently confined for life in the 
fort of ChunArgadh in Bengal. The following chapter is re- 
served for a brief r^sum^ of the chief events that transpired at 
this period in the more distant parts of Gujardt. 
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Chapter X- 

Insurrection ut M^Hclvi and Bodh^u by a Bohr^ fanatic. Death of 

Dhanjish^ Behremand Khl^n. Tbe fanatic slain in action, and 

Mdndvi restored to its chief. Affairs in Kachh, Bh^vnagar, 

Jun^gadh, Piilanpur and R^dhanpur. 

From 1804 to 1813 A. D, 



In A. D. 1810 a Bohri fanatic, named Abdul Behmdo, 
proclaiming himself to be the Imdm Mdhdi, collected a innnber 
of followers, consisting chiefly of Bohrd cultivators, and advanced 
against Miindvi. This little state was at that time under 
the rule of a Bindu Chief. Abdul took the Bdjd prisoner and 
killed his minister. He then proceeded to Bodhdn, whence he 
sent letters on the 10th and 15th of January to Mr. Crowe, the 
British Chief at Surat, calling on that officer to supply three 
hundred rupees, and to embrace the Muhammadan faith. Im- 
pressed by sucii boldness, numbers of the lower classes of Mu- 
hammadans in Surat joined the pretender, while others raised 
the cry of " Din, Din " and assailed the Hindu inhabitants of 
the city, Mr. Crowe accordingly sent detachments of infantry 
and cavalry to suppress the fanatical uprising, which they suc- 
ceeded in doing, Abdul and some two hundred of his followers 
being slain in a severe engagement. MAndvi was then taken 
by the English troops and restored to its Chief* ( 22nd Janur 
ary 1810 ). It was in this revolt that Dhanjishi Barjoiji, on 
whom the Emperor of Delhi had conferred the title of Behrem- 
and Khdn (fortunate officer), volunteered to accompany the de- 
tachment in the capacity of native agent. He was, according 
to Mr. Crowe, among the first to cross the river, and, while en- 
deavouring to talk over the infatuated Abdul, was killed. Tbe 

* Owing to failure of male heirs, M^ndvi lapsed to the British in 1839, 
and is now a sub-division of the Surat Collectorate, 
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British Qovernment generously granted DhanjishA's widow a ^^ 

pension of three thousand rupees a year. Ardesir, the celebrated -^y^ 
Kotw&l of Surat, was the son of this distinguished officer. 

The important state of Kachh was at this period in a 
state of utter disorder and confusion owing to the rapacity of 
two rivjil minister^j, Fateh Muhammad and Hansrdj, and also to 
the imbecility of Rao Raidhan II ( 1778-1803) and the intem- 
perate habits of his successor RAo BhArmal II. ( 1814-1818), , 
Violent depredations and piracies were being committed by the '; 
turbulent characters in Kachh on subjects under British pro- \ 
tection, to prevent Avhich it became necessary to send a force 

against that state, which took the fortress of AnjAr on the 25th 
December 1815 and the seaport of TunA, The troops then 
moved towards Bhuj. At LAkand envoys met the British agent 
Captain Mac Murdo on the 3rd of January 1816, and on the 
14th it was agreed that compensation should be paid for the 

losses in KAthiAwAr and for the military expenses, that piracies 
should be repressed, that no foreigners other than the British 
should be allowed to dwell in Kachh, and that the Company's 
Agent should reside at Bhuj ; further that the Company should 
establish order at VAghad, and cause certain territories to be 
restored by the refractory chiefs. The RAo, in return, promised 
to hand over to the British the fort of AnjAr and twenty-three 
villager, and to pay annually two lacs bi koris, equal to fifty- two 
thousand seven hundred and twenty rupees. In the hope, how- 
ever, of reviving the prosperity of the State, this tribute was sub- 
sequently remitted together with the heavy charges of the 
expedition, amounting to rupees eight lacs thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and seventy six. The British army having brought VA- 
ghad and other places under complete control, Captain Mac Murdo 
was appointed the first Resident at Bhuj and Collector of Anjar. 

Jdm Jasiji of Nccwduagar was also somewhat refractory. He 
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Qot only refused to grant Jan appanage to his brother Satdji, and 
involved himself in broils with the Rdo of Kachh, but refused 
to surrender to the British Government an Arab who had shot a 
British Officer at Qop and had fled for protection to the Jdm's fort 
of Modlipur. A joint army of the British and the Gdekw&d forces 
accordingly marched against Nawdnagar, and, the artillery having 
done much execution, the Jdm eventually came to reason and 
executed a treaty on the 23rd of February 1812> agreeing to 
deliver up the murderer and his accomplices, to destroy the 
fort of Modhpur, to settle the claims of Kachh, to grant certain 
villages in appanage to his brother, and to pay a succession 
duty of 25000 rupees to the Gdekwdd. 

Bhavniigar under its able chief Vakhatsingji appears to 
have maintained its prosperous condition. In A, D. 1810 the 
Collector of Kaira, Mr. Byram Rolls, succeeded in inducing the 
chief to pay an enhanced assessment in regard to his villages in 
the Dhandhukd, Rdnpur and Goghd pargands. In 1813.-14 in 
consequence of the chief having put to death certain persons for 
killing a cow, he was deprived of civil and criminal jurisdiction* 
in the hundred and sixteen villages of thepargan&s above men- 
tioned. Tliis seems to have been the only occasion on which he 
fell under the displeasure of the paramount power. 

In this state, the Khumdn Kdthis of Kundid gave much 
trouble between 1820 and 1829 A. D. They plundered and burnt 
several villages and lifted cattle, but Vajesingji pursued them in 
person on several occasions and eventually succeeded, with the 
aid of Captain Barnwell, the Political Agent, in bringing them 
to ordur, when they were compelled to surrender several villages 
to the Bhdvnagar Darbar in compensation for its losses. 



* In A. D. 1866 Qovernment were pleased to reistore complete jorii- 
diction to the Thdkor. 
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At Jundghad an Arab Jamdddr named Omar Mukhdsan^ 
who had been tyranizing over the NawAb, was expelled by the 
British in 1816, for which service the NawAb remitted the Zor 
Talbi dues ( forcible levy ) hitherto raised in the parganAs of 
DhandhukA, Dholerd, RAnpur and QoghA. 

In 1820 during the course of an enquiry instituted by 
Captain Barnwell, as Political Agent into the tributes levied in 
Edthidwdr, the Qdekwdd agreed to make no demand on the 
chiefs except through the British Government Thus the con* 
stant diflferences between the chiefs and the GAekwdd ceased 



immediately, and the supreme power in KdthiAwdr t)ecame 
vested in the British. 

Their connexion with Pdlanpur^ dates from A. D, 1809, when 
arrangements similar to those obtaining in Kdthidwdr were made 
for the payment of the GAekwid*s annual tribute of fifty 
thousand Bdbdshdhi Rupees. 

In A. D. 1813, Firoz KhAn DiwAn, the ruling chief of 
PAlanpur, was murdered by his own officers, and his brother Sam- 
sher KliAn was raised to the chieftainship. Firoz KhAn's son 
Fateh Khdn then applied to the Gaekwdd and the English for 
help, and a force was sent against Pdlanpur. A reconciliatioD^ 
however, was soon efifected between the uncle and nephew. 
The former gave his daughter in marriage to the latter, and 

• Malek Yusaf Jh^lori, who wrested P^laiipur from its ancient Hindu 
R^j^ about A. D. 1373, claims to have been the governor of Vih^ri, His 
successors are said to have assumed the title of Diwdn when they con- 
quered and held temporary possession of Thar^ ( the chiefs of which dis- 
trict were known by that appellation ) in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Sher Muhammad KhJinji, the present Diwin was recently ap- 
pointed by Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria, a Knight Commander of 
the Indian Empire, and the ceremony of investiture was performed at 
Ahmaddb^dby His Excellency Lord Harrison the 28tL of November 1683. 

32. 
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continued to manage the affairs of the state. Disagreements, 
however, sprang up between them, and they were both sum- 
moned to appear before a British Officer at Siddhpur. The 
inquiry showed that Samsher Kbdn had mismanaged the state 
and increased its debts. Foreseeing that the decision would 
not be favourable to him, he craftily persuaded Fateh Khdn to 

return to Pdlanpur without leave. As a punishment for Fateh 
Khdn's conduct, a British force was sent against Pdlanpur in 
October 1817, when the town was assaulted and taken. On this 
Fateh Khdnrat once submitted, and Captain Miles was appointed 
Political Superintendent with complete control over the State 
finances. Suitable arrangements were also made for the liqui- 
dation of the state debts. 

A treaty was concluded with the Nawdb of Radhanpur 
on the 16th of December 1813. Marauders from Siodh 
having made frequent incursions into this state^ the Nawdb ap« 
plied for the aid of British troops. These were sent in A«D. 1819, 
and soon succeeded in ridding the country of free-booters. In 
A. D. 1822 an annual tribute of seventeen thousand rupees was 
imposed on the Chief by the British Government, but it was 
wholly remitted in 1825 in consideration of the inability of the 
state to meet this charge. 
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Chapter XI. 

Events at Baroda. Deaths of Fatehsingh and Anand R^. Succession of 

Sayiji and the new treaty with him. Say^ji's failure to pay certain 

debts guaranteed by the British Government. Sequestration 

of certain districts. Dismissal of the Diwjin Venir^m and 

establishment of friendly relations. Raising of the 

Gujarat Irregular Horse. Death of Say^ji, 

From 1818 to 1847 a. d. 



It is now necessary to revert to afifairs at Baroda. The over- 
throw of the PeshwA secured great advantages to the GAekwAd, 
one of which Avas* the remission of the annual tribute of four lacs 
of rupees. The British Government, as successor of the Peshwd, 
was indeed entitled to this tribute, but it was remitted in con- 
sideration ofFatehsing Gdekw&d having aided the British army 
with a body of two thousand horse under the able General 
KamAl-ud-din during the war with Holkar, which had broken 

out on cessation of hostilities with the Feshwd. 

Fatehsingh died on the 23rd of June 1818 at the early age 
of twenty-eight years. His younger brother Saydji, then only 
nineteen years of age, was appointed Regent though Fateh- 
sing's widow RAdhAbai* and Anand RAo's wife TakhtbAi were 



* B^h^bai was allowed to adopt Goviud R^o of the G^kwM 
family as her sou, on the express stipulation that he should have no claim 
to the Barod^ GKdi, but that he should inherit Fatehsiogh's private pro- 
perty only. Govind Hio. however, was tempted to raise a dispute which 
eventually resulted in an affray between his men and those of Say^ji on 
the 22nd of July 1629. Govind R^o was compelled to take refuge in a 
house near the Residency. Here he was blockaded for about aiz months 
by the G^kw^'s men, when the Governor, Sir John Malcolm, settled 
the dispute, A. D. 1830, and Goviud R^ was sent first to Surat on a 
fixed allowance, and thence to Ahmad^b^ as a state prisoner. From 1835 
till 1857 he remained in Ahmad^bM, but in the latter year was handed 
over to the G^kw^d's Government on his being detected in secret cor- 
respondence with Britifh troops during the^mutiny. 
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not in favour of his nomination, inasmnch as in him they saw 
abilities to rule independently of themselves. Anand Bdo also 
died on the 2nd of October 1819, and, as TakhtbAi was not his 
legitimate wife, his children by her were passed ovei^ and Sayiji 
was thus confirmed in the succession. 

Though the GdekwAd was much indebted to the British 
Qovernment for the preservation of his principality, and though 
very much had been done for its improvement during Colonel 
Alexander Walker's administration, SayAji B4p appears to have 
largely forgotten his debt of obligations during the years of 
peace that followed. Feeling his position secure against all 
enemies, he often ventured to set at defiance the advice both of 
the Resident and of the British Government, 

As early as A. D. 1820 the Government of the Right 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone took into consideration 
the expediency of relaxing that absolute direction of the in- 
ternal affairs of the Gdekwdd's Government which had become 
necessary during the imbecility of Anand Rdo. In that year, 
the Governor visited Baroda, and certain fresh stipulations were 
entered into, the chief of which were the following three : — 

1. That with reference to the internal management 
of his state, the Gdekwdd should have plenary powers, but 
that the guarantee extended to certain bankers^ ministers 
and others should be maintained, and the Resident should 
be made acquainted with the estimated expenditure of 
the year, should have access to accounts, and should be 
consulted regarding any extraordinary outlay. 

2. That all foreign affairs should remain under the 
exclusive management of the British Government. 

3. That the Gdekwdd should choose his own Minister 

after consultation with the Resident, and that the latter 
should retain the power of advice. 
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Ga'bkwa'd. 

SayAji,however, failed to pay regularly the instalments* guaran 
teed to the bankers,and seized every opportunity of augmenting 
his private treasury by appropriating thereto state moneys. He 
oppressed those of his citizens who held British guarantees, and 
paid no heed to the remonstrances of successive Governors, 
Accordingly in A. D. 1828 the Bombay Government under Sir 
John Malcolm found it'necessary to sequestrate certain district^t, 
yielding an annual gross reveuue of rupees twenty-seven lacs. 
By previous treaties the GdekwAd was bound to maintain a force 
of three thousand horse in addition to the English subsidy, but 
he having, in spite of repeated warnings, failed to keep even two 
thousand in an efficient state, a further sequestration of territory, 
yielding an annual revenue of fifteen lacs of rupees, was made 
in A. D. 1830. 

Diflferences, however, continuing between the Gdekwdd and 
Mr. Williams, the Resident, the latter was directed, 1st Decem- 
ber 1830, to reside at AhmadAbAd, exercising from that city 
control over Baroda as Political Commissioner for Gujardt. 
The subsidized force was also incorporated with the Northern 
Division of the army, and its headquarters fixed at AhmadAbAd. 
This change, however, did not prove much to SayAji's advan- 
tage, for in February 1831 some of his relatives in Baroda were 
found to have entered into a conspiracy to seize him and to pro- 
claim his son Ganpat RAo as king. The conspiracy, being dis- 
covered in time, failed, and several of those who were party to 
it suffered execution. 

* These debts even then amounted to no less than one hundred and 
seven lacs of rupees. 

t These districts were ;— 

I. Petlild, 2. Bahiy^l, 3. Kadi, 4. Dabhoi ( Babidarpur ) , 6. Sinor 

6. Amroliy 7. Songadh. Further|the tributes received from K^thi^wir,Mabi 

K^nthd and Rew^ E^nth^ were attached. Vide Notification dated S8tb 
March I8S8. 
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Lord Clare, the new Qovernor of Bombay, visited Baroda 
in November 1831 and March 1832, on which occasions the 
banker-creditors of the G&ekw&d having agreed to release the 
Bombay Government from its guarantees, and Say&ji having 
consented to deposit ten lacs of rupees for payment of the 
G&ekw4d's Contigent in the event of his monthly payments 
fulling short, the sequestrated districts were restored in April 
1832. Thus amicable relations were again restored, at least for 
the time, and at the end of 1835 Mr. Williams, though still 
holding office as Political Commissioner in Gujardt, again took 
up his residence in Baroda. 

The Minister Yenirdm Aditrdm did not, however, allow 
perfect concord to prevail, and, acting under his advice, Say^'i 
failed to carry out several of his engagements. The Minister 
even caused the hands of a Gardsid named PunjA Jordji, a 
British subject, to be cutoff for the sole reason that he had been 
pressing his Gards demands. He also attached the estate of the 
Desdi of Navsdri, Mancherji Kharsedji, who enjoyed a British 
guarautee.^A Vdnid broker, named Valabhdds Mdnekchand, was 
driven to commit suicide in consequence of the oppreRsion to 
which he was subjected, and, as Saydji turned a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances alike of the Political Commissioner and of the 
Bombay Government, the latter, as a warning, sequestrated the 
district of Navsdri in February 1838, and threatened to depose 
Saydji in favour of his son. The sequestration of Petldd fol- 
lowed in November, and in February 1839 the Government of 
Indid caused it to be publicly notified that by his conduct the 
Gdekwdd had forfeited all claim to that town. 

These decisive measures, together with the deposition of the 
Bdjd of Satdrd for similar contumacy, eventually brought Saydji 
to a more reasonable frame of mind, and accordingly on the 28th 
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of November 1839, he went to the Residency, begged forgive- 
ness for all his past contumacy and entered into fresh agree- 
ments. The obnoxious Minister Yenirdm was dismissed on the 
same day, and the Mahanlji promised that he would not have 
any further communication with him. 

On the 2Gth of January 1841 the Governor, Sir James 
Carnac, came to Baroda. A fresh agreement, satisfactory to all, 
was then entered into, and the sequestrated districts of Petldd 
and NavsAri were restored on the Gaekwdd agreeing not to mo- 
lest any person who had complained against him. The deposit 
of rupees ten lacs already mentioned was also refunded to him. 
The maintenance of the body of Irregular Cavalry, commonly 
known in Ahmaddbdd as the RisaId,or the Gujardtlrregular Horse, 
which had been raised in March 1839 as a punishment to the 
Gdekwid, and had since been a charge on the revenues of Fetldd, 
was, however, continued, and Saydji agreed to pay annually 
for its support three lacs of rupees. This body consisted of six 
hundred and eighty horsemen with a complement of officers. 
Opportunity was also taken of this new agreement to do away 
with the practice of requiring British officers at Baroda to take 
part in the religious processions of the Dasard, and those in 
honour of Ganpati, The Gdekwdd also promised to prohibit 
throughout his dominions the practice of Sati (self immolation 
of widows), and on the 13th of April 1840 issued a notification 
making abetment of Sati a penal offence. This noble example 
was soon followed by the chiefs of Bewd Kdnthd* 

In short the treaty of 1840 established those friendly feelings 
which still exist between the two Governments, and which have 
contributed so largly to the happiness of their subjects. After 
the conclusion of these agreements Say&ji ruled in peace for 
seven years. He died on the 19 th of December 1847, beloved 
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by his people. Though for a time he had placed himself in 
opposition to the views of the British Government, most of his 
contentions admitted of reasonable explanation, and the good 
sense and justice of the British Qovernment, coupled with 
SayAji's return to submission, secured to him all that he could 
reasonably have expected. His high moral character is still held 
in remembrance. In Petldd the story is told that on one occa- 
sion, seeing a beautiful girl pass along the road near the palace, 
one of his sons exclaimed, " Lo, how lovely she is!", when SayAji 

quietly replied, "Yes, and so is our ", naming one of his 

own daughters, thus giving the prince to understand that the 
unknown girl should be regarded as a sister. 
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Chapter XII« 

Reiga of Qanpat Rk, Colonel Outram's Khatpat Report and^diimiisal of 

the Native Agent. Control of Baroda transferred to the Supreme Govern* 

ment* Commencement of the B. B. & C. I. Railway. Death of Ganpat 

Rao, and succession of Ehande K^o. . The Bengal Mutiny. Khande 

Rio*s administrative and other reforms. Disturbance at Okh^- 

mandal. Khande R^*s death. 

From 1847 to 1870 a. d. 



Say&ji Rdo left eight sons of whom five were legitimate. 
Ganpat Rdo, the eldest, succeeded to the throne at the age of 
thirty years. He ruled peaceably and maintained friendly re* 
lations with the British Government especially during the time 
of the acting Resident Colonel French. This excellent officer 
fostered the Mahdrdji's literary tastes, and by presenting him 
with model steam-engines and an electric telegraph apparatus 
induced him to become acquainted with their working. Under 
his advice, the Mahirdjd for the first time visited Bombay, He 
connected the Baroda Camp with the city by a made road, over- 
shaded with trees on either side, and built a Dharamshdld at Tan- 
kirid Bandar. Designs also for a tramway were taken iu hand. 
The Mahdrdjd issued a regulation prohibting female infanticide 
among the Levd Kunbis in his dominion, and devoted half the 
proceeds from the Mohsal (fines) in the Mahi Ednthd to form 
a fund for checking this crime. He also took steps to prevent 
the sale of children by poor parents. 

While Colonel French thus availed himself of his position 

to induce GanpatB&o to adopt measures tending to the welfare 

of hifl subjects, Colonel Outram, the Resident, undertook, with 

no little courage, the task of stamping out the corrupt practices 

then rampant in the State. He wrote his celebrated Khatpat 

Report dated April 1852| and procured the dismissal both of 
83 
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the Resident's Native agent and of the QAekwAd's minister. Con- 
sequent on the detection and exposure by this energetic Resident 
of several long standing intrigues, the control of Baroda affairs was 
temporarily transferred from the Government of Bombay to the 
Supreme Government in A.D. 1854. This control wasf, however, 
restored to the Bombay Government in 1860 under orders from 
the Home Government. 

The construction of th^ first portion of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway was commenced during this period. 
The State, however, had no part in tliis great undertaking. The 
requisite land was granted on condition that private owners 
should receive payment in full, and that the GAekwAd should 
be compensated* in full for the loss of transit duties, the 
amount of the latter being determined from year to year. 

After a short but peaceful reign of nine years, Ganpat RAo 
died on the 19th of November 1856, leaving no male issue, 
llis younger brother Khande Rao accordingly succeeded him. It 
was only a few months after the accession of this prince that 
the mutiny broke out in the Bengal army, and extended more 
or less to other parts of India, though happily in only a slight 
degree to GnjarAt. At this time Khande RAo, to tlie credit of 
his judgment be it said, rightly identified his interests with 
those of the British Government. The troops of his contingent 
were kept in an efficient state, and being judiciously distributed 
in various portions of his dominions, contributed in a great 
measure towards preserving the public tranquillity. 

For his loyalty Siud unswerving attachment Khande BAowas 



♦ In 1877, when the Britifth Government determined to extend the 
Railway to Rajputaufi, this claim to indemnity was withdrawn during the 
administration of Sir T. Mddhav Rao in consideration of the rtai adfui* 

tageft the Railway had secured to the Qaekw^d, and the consequent in« 
crease in Custom duties. 
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amply rewarded by the British Government, who were pleased 
to remit, with retrospective effect from the date of his accession, 
the annual payment made by the GAekwid of the sum of three 
lacs of rupees towards the maintenance of the GujarAt Irregular 
Horse, which, as mentioned in the foregoing pages, had been 
stationed at AlimadAbAd ever since 1839. Khande RAo was also 
presented with the MorchAl, a royal emblem consisting of a fan of 
peacock feathers, and was further empowered to adopt a son. In 
the Sanad dated 11th December 1862 conferring this right on the 
GAekwAd, he is styled "His Highness the MahdrijA of Baroda". . 

Khande RAo now turned his energies towards the introduc- 
tion of reforms in his standing army. lie also took in hand 
several public works, the most notable of which was a Railway 
from Midgdm to Dabhoi, a distance of twenty miles, on the very 
narrow gauge of two feet six inches, constructed in 1872-73 at 
a cost of upwards of four lacs of rupees. For some time it was 
used as a kind of tramway, but eventually the management was 
given over to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company, and Dabhoi has now become the junction of three im- 
portant lines, which will be mentioned further on. 

Being much devoted to manly exercises and the chase, Khande 
Rdo caused a palace to be erected at Makarpurd. near his deer 
park. While in Bombay, he endowed several educational institu- 
tionsand made the princely gift of two lacs of rupees towards the 
building of the Sailor's Home, and one lac and eighty thousand 
rupees towards a statue of Queen Victoria. In private life 
he was rather over-liberal, and, in order to meet his lavish ex* 
penditure, had to impose heavy taxes on his subjects. He is 
said to have spent a lac of rupees on a chadar, or sheet, richly 
bedecked with jewels, to be sent to Medind to .be placed on 
the tomb of the prophet. Owing however, to bis death, it 
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does not appear to have been sent. He was the first to cause 
the Civil and CrimiDal Procedure Codes and other laws to be 
codified accordiDg to the regulations of the British Qovernment. 
He also tried to introduce several reforms both in the Revenue 
and Judicial Departments, and designed public works on an ex- 
tensive scale. His ministers were, however, comparatively un- 
educated men, and owing to the absence of co-operation on 
their part, and also to his want of perseverance in the projects 
he took in hand, Khande Edo failed to accomplish much that 
he had desired to see done. Still, the beginning made by him 
served to point the way to more solid reforms, and to greater 
achievements under future administrations. 

In addition to the excited state of the country caused hy 
the mutiny in other parts of India, the little province of Okhd- 
mandal, bordering on the Ban of Kachh, which at his request 
had been made over to the Gdekwdd by the British Govern- 
ment owing to the reputed sanctity of the temples at Bet and 
Dw&rkd, became a source of considerable trouble. In February 
1858, on the pretence that their allowances were not regularly 
paid, the Wdghers inhabiting that province rose in arms against 

the Gdekwdd, and took possessionof Bet from the Sibandi. 
A British detachment under Lieutenant Barton, however, soon 
repulsed them, and restored Bet to the Gdekw&d. A few months 
later, however, on hearing of the mutiny, they again rose 

in arms, regained both Bet and Dwdrkd, and expelled the 
Gd*ekwad's officers from Okhdmandal. Ehande Bdo GAekwM, 
seeing that his own Sibandi was disaffected, wisely placed the 
military affairs of this troublesome little province in the hands 
of the British, and a campaign ensued, in which Bet was retaken 
on the fitb, and DwArkA on the 31st of October 1859. The war, 
however, did not come to an end until 18th December 185^, 
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when the WAghers were dislodged by Colonel Homer from their 
Btrong position on a hill. Some of those taken prisoners on that 
occasion escaped, and continued to give trouble till 1868, when 
their chief Mulu Mdnek was surprised and killed by the Por- 
bander Sibandi. Since 1859 a British officer has been appointed 
to the command of the local battalion at Okhdmandal, but the 
collection of revenue and the conduct of administration remain 
with the Gdekw&d's officers. 

His Highness Khande Rdo Mahdrdjd, after enjoying for 
more than ten years the honours conferred on him by the para* 
mount power, breathed his last on the 28th of November 1870. 
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MalhJir Rao's accession. His antecedents. His misrale. Appointment of 

a Commission of inquiry and its decision. l\r. Dad^bhai Kaurozji's 

appointment as Diw^n. Direct control again assumed by the 

Supreme Government. MalhJir Rao's attempt to poison 

the Resident Colonel Phayre, his arrest and trial. 

From 1870 to 1875 a. d. 



Khande Rao left no male issue, and was consequently suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother MalhAr Rao, The short reign of 

the latter was fraught with evil, and would have brought to a 
close the rule of the GAekwAd, had it not been for the modera- 
tion of the British Government and the right of adoption ac- 
corded to Khande Rao in recognition of his loyal conduct during 
the mutiny. Prior to his accession to the throne, Malhdr Rdo 
had been suspected of complicity in an attempted risfng of the 
Kolis of BijApur and other places during the mutiny, whose 
object was to plunder AhmadAbdd and to depose Khande Rdo. 
Happily the plot did not succeed, and although the ringleaders, 
Magan Bhukhan, PotdAr of Shivrdm Kadus* T&g&, and Jetha 

Modi, were blown from guns, and others were suitably punished, 
no steps were taken against Mulhdr Rdo, who was then con- 
sidered too weak to be dangerous. In 1863 he tried to take 
Khande RAo's life by sorcery or poison, and was on that occasion 
confined in the fort at Pddri as a state prisoner. In 1867 a 
fresh conspiracy was discovered, and one of the persons con- 
cerned in the plot was trodden to death under the feet of an 
elephant. This cruel mode of punishment was, however, abo- 
lished that same year at the instance of Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Governor of Bombay. 

Malhdr RAo, thus suddenly elevated from a prison to the 
throne, showed at first a disposition to rule with clemency, but 
he soon set himself to take vengeance on his deceased brother's 
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ministers and advisers. Releasing those who were suffering 
imprisonment for conspiring against Khande Rdo's life, he cast 
the minister Bhdu Shindd into prison, where, after being sub- 
jected to great indignities, he died on the 18th of May 1872 
by poison, suspected to have been administered by Malhir RAo's 
orders. His family was also stripped of its wealth. Several 
other instances of oppression and misrule occured. To put a 
check to the growing evil, the Government thought it proper 
to appoint as Resident Colonel R. Phayre, G. B. This oflBcer 
having exposed some of Malh^r Rao*s misdeeds, a Gommission 
was appointed by Government to inquire into the allegations 
against him. Tlie Gommission, after a patient inquiry exten- 
dinfj from the 10th of November to 24th December 1873, held 
the charge of mismanagement to be substantiated. It was also 
proved that several people had been grossly ill-treated, and that 
many women of respectable position had been forcibly dis- 
honoured in Malhdr Rao's seraglio. 

Under these circumstances the Viceroy, unwilling to take 

extreme measures, gave MalhAr Edo two years* time to reform 

his administration, and warned him that failure to do ho would 

issue in his deposal. Malh^r RAo was also asked to dismiss 

certain obnoxious 'officers, and to appoint a minister to be se- 
lected by the Bombay Government. 

The GAekwad, however, did not set himself heartily to effect 
the reforms suggested, and contented himself with appointing 
( 4th August 1874) as minister Mr. DAdAbhAi Naurozji, a dis- 
tinguished and highly educated PArsi gentleman of Bombay, 
With the assistance of several intelligent and experinced officers 
of the Bombay Government, Mr. DAdAbhAi applied himself 
rigorously to his task, but Goloncl Phayre, the Resident, seems 
to li a ve doubted Mr. DAdAbhAi's capabilities, and also whether 

MalbAr RAo would accord him the requisite p6wei*8. Mn DAdA« 
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bhdi* appears thus to have been considerably hampered, and 
the relations between the Qdekwdd and the Resident became 
more strained. The Viceroy, however, on learning of these 
difierences, was of opinion that a change of Resident would re- 
move from the Gdekw&d all cause of complaint, and accordingly 
on the 25th November 1874 he appointed Colonel Sir Lewis 
Felly Special Commissiouer and Agent to the Governor General 

for Baroda, which was thus a second time placed under the 
control of the Supreme Government. 

Matters, however, came to a crisis at the close of 1874 by 
the discovery of arsenic in the sharbat of pomelo-juice pre- 
piired for Colonel Phayre by his servant. Subsequent inquiries 
having aroused suspicion tiiat Malhar R&o was a party to this 
attempt at poisoning, the Viceroy determined to suspend him 
from power and to put him on his trial before a commission 
composed of independent and unbiassed gentlemen'!'. Orders 
were therefore issued to Sir Lewis Pelly to arrest Malhdr R4o, 
which was effected in so judicious a manner that no disturbance 

or hostile demonstration was attempted. Mr. D&ddbhdi had, 
in the meantime, resigned, and the management of the Baroda 
affairs was at once assumed by Sir Lewis Pelly. 

'■ I ^»^^— ^-^-^— 1*^— .Mfc— ^»^^»^i^p» 

* Mr< Sorabji Jah^Dgirji's short sketch of the Kepresentative Men 
of India shows that the Government of India had, in a short des- 
patch to the Home Government, mentioned Mr, T>id&bh6i bm " being 
honestly desirous of reforming the administration", and Sir L. PeUy 
has given him full credit for the purging of corruption in the Civil and 
Criminal administrations. Mr. D^abh^i was subsequently choson as 
additional member of the Council of the Governor' of Bombay for making 

Laws and Regulations. At the General Election of 1892, he was re- 
turned as a Member of Parliament for the borough of f insbury. 

f The members of this Commission were:— 

1. Sir Richard Couch, Chief Justice of the High ) -, -j x 

Court of Calcutta. f President. 

2. Sir Richard Meade. 3, P. H, Melvill, Esquire. 
4. The Maharaja Sindhia. 6. The Mah^^j^ of Jaypur. 

6. Sir Dinkar R^o, Minister of H. H, Ji^jir^r, Mahir^A of 

Gwdlior. 
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Decision of the Commiseion. Deposition of Malh^r Rio. The adoption 

of Sajiji "Rio as the heir of Khande R^, Sir T. M^hav R^'s 

appointment as Administrator. His measures of reform. 

Sayiji Rio*s investiture with powers of Government. 

His beneficent i-ule. 
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The Commission after an inquiry extending from the 23rd 
of February to 31st of March 1875 gave their decision. The. 
three English members were of opinion that Maih&r Bdo was 
guilty of the fourth charge, namely of attempting to poisoa 
Colonel Phayre by means of persons instigated thereto, but tho 
native members held that Malhdr Kdo's guilt had been established 
regarding only one or more of the minor counts, inasmuch as 
either by bis agents or in person,be had held communications with 
the Besident's employees, and had bribed them to obtain private 
official information and to effect the removal of Colonel Phayre. 

The Government of India, in view of this difference of 
opinion, were unwilling to proceed to harsh measures in the 
punishment of Malhdr Rdo, and accordingly on the 15tb of 
April 1876 they suggested to the Secretary of State for India 
to depose him, to invite Sir T. M&dhav R&o, who had success- 
fully managed the Trdvankor State, to carry on the administra- 
tion of Baroda, and to ask Her Highness Jamndb&i, the widow 
of Khande Rdo, to adopt a son for the succession to the throne. 

Her Majesty's Government refused to admit that the 
case was proved, but ultimately ordered Malhir Bdo's depo- 
sition, because, as stated in the Government of India's Noti- 
fication dated 19th April 1875, "Having regard to all the 

circumstances relative to the affairs of Baroda from the 
34 
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accession of His Highness Malbdr lULo, his notorious U)is« 
conduct', his gross mis-management and his evident incapacity to 
carry on reforms, the step was imperatively called forth". He 
was accordingly deported to MadrAs on the 22nd of April 1876 
under the surveillance of a European medical officer. Six days 
after this, an attempt was made to seat Malhdr Rdo's son by 
LakshmibAi on the throne. The city gates were closed by the 
insurgents; the Agent, however, quietly despatched a military 
force, which immediately put down the disturbance. After this 
Lakshmibdi and her son were also sent to Madr&s to reside with 
the pxiled Malli&r Rdo. Lakshmibdi is said to have been the 
wife of a poor labourer residing in British territory, but Malhdr 
Bdo caused her to be taken to his harem. The injured husband 
complained to the Resident Colonel Phayre, but, while inquiry 
was proceeding, Malhdr Kdo went through the form of marriage 
with her at NavsAri on the 7th of May 1874!. The Kesident, in 
accordance with orders from Government, absented himself from 
the festivities. On the 16th of December LakshmibAi gave birth 
to a son, whom, however, the Government rightly refused to 
acknowledge as the Gdekwdd's heir. 

The British Government had no desire to annex Baroda to 
their vast Empire. They therefore caused inquiry to be made 
as to whether there was amongst the GAekwAd's connexions any 
one who might after suitable training succeed to the throne. 
It was reported that in the village of KaulAne, TalukA Mdlegdofli 
in tho district of KhAndesh, were three brothers, descended 
from Zingoji GAekwAd the brother of DdmAji I. The secondi 
named GopAl Rdo, then only thirteen years old, was, by reason 
of his tender age and natural ability, adopted by Khande RAo's 
widow JaumAbAi, at the suggestion of the paramount British 

Power, and seated on the throne on the 27th of May 1875 
under the name of SayAji RAo III. Thus this young scion of 
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a noble MardthA family, by a sudden turn in the wheel of for- 
tune, became at once the Rdja of an important kingdom. 

The British Government, with its wonted solicitude for the 
welfare of the native principalities which it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to place under their guardianship, took immediate 
steps to provide for the education of the young prince. Mr. F. 
A. H, Elliot, C. S. I., of the Indian Civil Service, was appointed 
his tutor, and the prince soon proved himself a promising pupil, 

not only at his books, but also in wrestling, riding and other 

manly sports. Saydji RAo was further carefully instructed in 
the work of administration, and has already shown himself to be 
a worthy and benevolent ruler. During his minority the admi- 
nistration of the state was entrusted, 10th May 1875, to Sir T. 
M4dhav Rdo, who came from the Madras Presidency, having 
served as Diwdn of TrAvankor for fourteen years, during which 
time he had succeeded in introducing several beneficial reforms. 
In Baroda this excellent minister gathered round him a number 
of the ablest and most intelligent native officers,* including 
gome who had been formerly engaged by Mr, DAddbhAi. He 
also obtained tlie services of several other officers of experience 
from the British Government, and thus inanjjurated a wise and 
vigorous administration, which has secured lasting benefits alike 

to the state and to the people. The cheif features of the 

♦ Eh^n Bahadur K^zi Sh^hbuddin 0. I. E.. Revenue CommiMioner. 
Eh^n Bahadur Pentanji Jah^ngir C. I. E., Settlement officer and 
Military Sepretary. 

Rio Bah^ur VeniCyakr^ Jan^rdhan, NiCib Diwi^n. 
Eh^n BahJ^dur Kharsedji Rastamji, Chief Justice. 
Mr. Jan^rdhan Sakh^riim Gligil, B. A. L. L. B. 
Rio Bah^ur Lakshman Jagaun^tb. 

Diwin Bah^ur Manibhfi Jasbhti- 
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programme laid down by SirT. M^hav EAo for the government 
of the province, entrusted to his care, were as follow* : — 

(«). To maintain public order and tranquillity with 
firmness and moderation. 

(6). To redress the accumulated complaints of the 
SardArs, bankers, ryots and others, arising out of past 
maladministration. 

(c). To establish a suitable organization for dispensing 
justice in both its branches. 

((i). To provide a police having regard to the extent 
of the country and the density and character of 
the population. 

(«). To provide for the execution of necessary or useful 
public works, 

(y). To promote popular education. 

{g). To provide suitable medical agencies for the benefit 
of the people. 

(h). To reduce the burden of taxation "where it was 
excessive, to readjust taxes where they required 
modification, and to abolish such taxes as were 
objectionable, 

(i). To enforce economy in the expenditure^ to restrain 
waste, to reduce extravagance and to prevent losses 
arising from corruption and malversation. And, pre- 
eminently to keep the expenditure well below the 
receipts, so that a surplus might become available 

as a provision for adverse seasons, and for admi« 
nistrative improvements. 



• From the Report on the Administration of the Baioda Btite 
for 1I75-76| para. 26, page SO. 
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Administration. 

(j). To strengthen the executive establishments, so 
that the Government might make its power felt 
through-out these dominions. 

To narrate in detail the many able measures undertaken 
by Sir T. MAdhav RAo during his prosperous administration of 
six years would fill a large volume. SuflSce it to say that a care- 
fully devised revenue system was drawn up, the excessive land 
assessments were reduced,and anomalous and needlessly vexatious 
taxes were abolished. Regular Courts of Justice, presided over 
by officers of known probity and experience, were established, the 
Police Department was put on a sound footing, and the Central 
Jail was also placed under an efficient and experienced 
officer, whose services were lent by the British Government. 
Medical and educational institutions were founded, railway 
communication was largely extended, and public works were 
undertaken on an extensive scale. The revenues have been so 
judiciously financed that after defraying all the cost of these 
liberal reforms, also the expenses in connexion with the mar- 
riages of His Highness SayAji RAo, 6th January 1880, and 
of his sister TArdbdi, 21st December 1879, and the erection 
of a palace* for the Gdekwdd, the Administration has been 
able to reserve a crore and a half of rupees. 

On the 28th of December 1881, His Hignesa, having at- 
tained his majority, was formally invested by Sir James Fer- 
gusson, then Governor of Bombay, with the powers of Govern- 
ment. Great preparations were made to celebrate the joyful 
event, and an exhibition was held of native arts and manufac- 
tures of the Baroda territory. In the following year SayAji H&o 
undertook a tour in the Kadi division with the object of be- 
coming practically acquainted with the condition of the people. 



* The foundation stone of the Lakhahmi Yil&i palace was laid by the 
Qoremor of Bombay, Sit Eiohard Temple, on the 18th Jamiary 1880; 
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This tour extended from 23rd November 1882 to 20th Ja* 
nuary 1883. He then proceeded to Calcutta on a visit to fiis 
Excellency the Viceroy, and returned to Baroda ou the 23rd of 
March 1883 after visiting Agr&, Qwalioy> Ajmer^nd other 
places. In the cold weather he again visited various districts 
in his territory. One important result of this tour was the 
solution of the long vexed problem as to a suitable water- 
supply for the city of Baroda. His Highness, after having 
visited the Munw&l tank near Sdvli, caused several places to be 
examined, and plans submitted. At length sanction was ac- 
corded to the scheme* of supplying water from the Surya lake 
at Ajwd, a distance of about fourteen miles from Baroda, at an 
estimated cost of twenty five lacs of rupees, exclusive of esta- 
blishment and compensation for land. The first sod of this 
useful work was turned by Lady Watson, wife of General 
( now Sir John ) Watson, K. C. B., V. C, Agent to the 
Governor-General, on the 8th of January 1885. The work has 
since been completed, being opened to the public on the 29jth 
of March 1892, so that the inhabitants of Baroda, numbering 
about 112000 souls according to the latest census returns, are 
now blessed with a plentiful supply of water. Baroda also 
boasts of several important lines of railway. All of these, ex- 
cept the lines from Midgdm to Bahddarpur, Baroda to Chdndod 
via Dabhoi, and Mehsdnd to Yadnagar, have been constructed 
after Say dji Kdo's succession. His Highness has also abolished 
many objectionable cesses and imposts, and has made vast im- 
provements in the currency of the state by substituting 
machine-made silver r^a copper coins for the old band-miade 
Bdbdshai rupees and pice. These were easily counterfeited, and 



H Mr. Jagann^th Sad&»hivji, one of the state enginwer% luui the en* 
dit of discovering this source of water supply/ ' ' 
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often afforded the money-changers an opportunity for exacting 
heavy charges in their transactions with the ignorant ryots. 

Saydji Rdo has taken special interest in education, and the 
number of schools in his territories has remarkably increased, 
being now nearl}' three times as many as they were when he as- 
sumed the reins of Government. In addition to these, a 
flourishinof Arts CoUeo^e and a Techinal School have been es- 
tablished. In short the past twenty years of peace have been 
years of steady progress for Baroda, and SayAji Rdo's rule has 
proved of great benefit to his subjects. 
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Chapter XV. 

Refractory conduct of Biv fih^rmal of Eaehh, Bin depontion and 

appointment of the Council of Regency. R^v Desal formally installed 

on the throne, Khum^n outlawry in K^thi^w^r. Aflfairs in 

the Mahi K^nth^, Rewii E^th^ &c. 

From 1818 to 1838 A. d. 



Having in the preceding chapters narrated the history 
of Baroda from the downfall of the Feshwi to the present 
time, we now turn to the history of other parts of Gu- 
jarat. The period from 1818 to 1892 has been marked 
by great advances, and the province has enjoyed, in commou 
with the rest of India under the benign rule of the British 
Government, a degree of peace and prosperity unknown in 
earlier times. There have, indeed, been occasions when tbe 
employment of military force became necessary, but these 
have been few and far between. In the early part of tbe 
present century Bav Bhdrmal of Eachh proved somewhat re* 
fractory. Unmindful of the kindness shown to him by the 
British Government in remitting his annual tribute of two lacs 
of rupees together with the expense of the military expedition 
to Kachh he resumed his turbulent courses. At the end of 
1818 he murdered his cousin Lddhubi, and commenced raising 
troops with the view of attacking Anjdr. He also marched on 
WAghad, while its chief, who held a British guarantee, was in 
attendance at Captain Mac Murdo's camp. Unable to tolerate 
the continuance of such conduct, the British Government declared 
war against the Rav, and on the 25th March 1819, tbe walls of 
Bhuj were escaladed. The Rdv surrendered on the following day. 
The British Government,unwiIling to annex his territory, raised 
his infant son to the throne on the 19 th April 1819 under the title 
ofMahdRdjdMirzd RdvShri Desalji^und with the concurrence of 
the Jddeji Rajputs, appointed a Council of Regency to conduct 
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the admiiustration of the State during the prince's minority. 
The British Resident was» at the request of the J&dejis, ap- 
pointed President of the new Council. A fresh treaty was con- 
cluded in October 1819, and a British force was stationed at 
Kachh for the protection of the country. 

In A. D. 1822 a further act of grace was extended to the 
Kachh State by the British Government, when they relinquished , 
the fort and district of Anjdr for an annual payment of eighty- 
eight thousand rupees. Even this payment was, in consideration 
of the poverty of the State, discontinued in 1832, and all arrears 

were at the same time written off by order of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors. 

Notwithstanding these favours, the ex-Rdv entered into a 
conspiracy against the Government, on the detection of which 
he was removed from Eachh. In the meantime, through the ^^^ t^ 
kindness of the Bombay Government, the young R&o Desaiji ^ ^' 
had been receiving a sound and thorough education. His first I " ^ 
tutor was the Revnd. Mr. Grey. On the 8th of July 1834 the j^^ 
prince was installed on the throne amidst public rejoicings, j 
The new Rdv, acting on the advice of his benefactors, prohibited 
the practice of female infanticide, and abolished the slave trade ,^v>^ 
in his dominions. Rdv Desaiji remainedr a faithful ally of the 
British Government during the whole of his reign, and, as an \/" 
expression of his gratitude towards the British, supplied at bis 
own expense camels. for the first Afghan war of 1839. 

Edthidwdr as well as Kachh enjoyed a long period of peace. 

For a time the Khum&n outlaws gave some trouble, but, as has 
already been stated, they were eventually put down in 1829. 

The Mahi Einthi, always famous for the predatory habits 

and turbulent character of its inhabitants, also gave much 

trouble, which was, however, for the most part, confined within 

the limit! of that province. The history of this part of the 

35 
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country, particularly that of Idar, given in Fart II of this volume, 
shows that during the Muhammadan period Idar had always 
been a thorn in the side of the Ahmaddbad Sultdns, who were 
obliged to make several expeditions against that State. During 
the Mardtha sway also, although the Gdekwdrd was acknow* 
ledged as the supreme power in Gujar<lt, the Mahi Ednth& chiefs, 
from the natural advantages possessed by their country, were 
able to defy the G&ekw^'s army for long periods. For example, 
the village of Amalidrd is stated in Mr. A. K. Forbes' Bds Mdli 
to have stood a siege of six months against a force seven 
thousand strong, though it had no fort or wall, but only a thorn 
hedge ( probably the prickly pear ) on one side and a narrow 
strip of jungle on the other. The village was eventually carried 
by assault, but a number of the Kolis rallied with such vigour 
that the besiegers fled precipitately, leaving their guns behind. 
On another occasion the inhabitants of Lohdr, numbering about 
one thousand, enticed a Gdekwddi force of ten thousand men 
into a defile, whence they were able to extricate themselves 
only after much loss of life. 

The first intervention of the British in the Mahi K&nthd 
dates from A. D. 1813, when Major Ballantyne,* Assistant Resi- 
dent in charge of the province, following the example of Colonel 
Walker, effected a settlement of the GAekwAd's tribute, but the 
settlement appears at that time to have been merely nominal. 

In 1818 thePeshw<l's possessions having, by conquest, fallen 
to the English, the latter came into closer connexion with the 
Mahi Kdnthd chiefs. The Gdekw^d, unable to maintain order 
among them, passed an agreement on the 3rd of April 1820, 
making over the management of the Mahi Kdnthd to the British 

* This is the same Major Ballantyne, whose lai:ge Haveli (maottoa) 
•tuids in the Three Qates Ward of Ahmadib^* 
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Government, who undertook to collect,without charge, the tribute 
dueto theGdekwAd. In 1821,the Governor of Bombay ,Mountstuar.b 
Elphinstone, visited this part of the country, and established the 
present Political Agency with the view of securing the tranquillity 
of the district, and providing for the peaceful collection of the 
Giekwad*s tribute. With this end in view the requisite agree- 
ments and securities were taken from the several chiefs. 

In 1828 Mr. W.P. Willoughby was appointed Political Agent 
for the Mahi Kdnthd, Panch Malidls and Rdjpipld, but he soon 
afterwards went on leave, and the Mahi KanthA was placed under 
the Resident at Baroda with an Assistant at SidrA to super«r 
intend the GAekwAd's contingent. More or less disorder, howr 
ever, continued, and in 1833 the chief of RupAI seized a rich 
merchant, brother to tlie Minister of Idar, and refused to re- 
lease him until a sum due to him by the Idar Chief Gambhir- 
singji, then deceased, was paid. The minister, unable to meet 
this demand, engaged Surajmal, son of the chief of Mandeti, 
a daring youth who had already gained notoriety as an 
outlaw, to procure his brother's release, and promised to pay 
him a handsome reward. Surajmal collected a band of mer- 
cenaries, and attacked and took Rupdl, but, the minister 
failing to pay him the stipulated reward, he made good the 
amount by plundering some of the Idar villages. Several vil- 
lages were also burnt. At this time the practice of Sati had 
become very general throughout the Mahi KdnthA. On the 
death of the Idar Chief Gambhirsingji on the 12th of August 
1833 after a reign of forty-two years, seven of his Rdnis, two 
concubines, one personal servant and four slave-girls immolated 
themselves in the presence of the assembled multitude. Only 
one RAni with her infant son* was permitted to escape this 

* This child, namedJuw^insingh, succeeded his father, and subte* 

quentlj obtaiDed the honour of a seat in the Legislative Council of the 
Qovemment of Bombay and the decoration of K. C. S. I, 
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painful death. Although the victims comported themselves in 
such a manner as to indicate their devotion to their deceased 
lord, the words uttered by the eldest of the lULnis, who was 
sixty years of age, evidenced their true feelings. Addressing 
the ministers assembled at the funeral pyre, she scornfully said 
that she had all along determined to follow her husband, but 
that it was strange that not a word of dissuasion had been ad- 
dressed either to her or to the younger queens by any of the 
ministers. She then tauntingly bade them go and live on the 
plunder they were thus securing to themselves by the destruc- 
tion of their chiefs family. The sad spectacle was rendered 
the more pitiable as one of the Rdnis, a girl of twenty, had been 
married to the chief only a single year. The slightest entreaties 
would perhaps have availed to prevent the sacrifice of at least 
some of these ladies. 

Moved by this melancholy event, Mr. Erskine, who was 
then Political Agent, determined at all hazards to prevent a 
repitition of Sati in the Mahi Kduthd. Accordingly on the 
death of Karansingh, the R&ji of Ahmadnagar, in 1833, he moved 
his camp to that town. The Rajputs, however, collected a 
band of Bhils and Eolis, and even sought aid from Surajmal, 
the outlaw. Mr. Erskine had stationed guards at all the gates in 
order to prevent the widows of the Rdjd being carried out to the 
funeral pyre. A new gate was, however, opened in the course 
of the night, and, in spite of the cries of the unhappy females, 
they were burnt along with their husband's corpse. Daring this 
painful occurrence one British officer is reported to have lost 
his life, being struck by an arrow when the Bhils were 
opposing the advance of the guard. It then became neces- 
sary to attack the city which had thus defied British authority. 
Intelligence was, however, received that Surajmal was marching 
to its assistance with one thousand Makrdnis, thereupon Hr, 
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Erskine, postponing the assault, applied for reinforcements to 
the General Officer Commanding the Northern Division. After 
the arrival of fresh troops, the fort of Ahmadnagar was stormed 
and taken on the 3rd of March 1835. Several other forts 
were also destroyed, but the outlaws evaded capture, and Suraj- 
mal continued to raid the Idar territory. He went so far as to 
make a bold assault on the town of Siddhpur belonging to H. 
If. the G^kwdd. An Atit (ascetic), named Rdjbhdrthi, had gone 
into outlawry because his claim to a monastery in Siddhpur had 
been disallowed. This man, joining Surajmal, persuaded hiiato 
espouse his cause on the promise of his mercenaries being ade* 
quately paid. Surajmal and the Atit went together to Siddhpur 
accompanied by some horsemen^ who seized one of the principal 
merchants, named Lakhu Sheth, and took him with them as a 
hostage. Surajmal compelled the Sheth to supply bills on his 
firm, which were duly cashed, and thus the rebels for some time 
found an easy means of subsistence. 

At length to put down this state of lawlessness Government 
considered it prudent again to constitute the Mahi E&nth& into 
a separate Agency, and appointed as Political Agent Captain, 
afterwards Sir, James Outram, who had early distinguished him- 
self in restoring order and tranquillity in the Ddngs and Ehan- 
deish. That officer so vigorously hunted down the leading out* 
laws that they were soon reduced to extremities. The Bombay 
Government were at that time of opinion that the principal out- 
laws had been compelled to have recourse to their life of rebellion 

by reason of family dissensions or unredressed grievances, 
and they therefore considered that, although none of the in- 
surgents had been apprehended, they had been sufficiently 
punished by the dispersion of their followers, and by the taking 

and burning of their forts and villages. Believing therefore 
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that the time had arrived when lenient measures could bo taken 
with advantage, the Government, in consideration of the suf- 
ferings of the outlaws, proclaimed a general amnesty on the 7th of 
February 1836, and, on promise of their lands being restored to 
them on submission, invited the Chiefs in outlawry to return to 
their homes. A guarantee was also given that all their grievances 
would be fully inquired into and equitably redressed. 

So depressed had the chiefs become by their wanderings 
and privations that they immediately availed themselves of the 
amnestv, and surrendered one after another. The British Go- 
vernment faithfully restored them their estates, which had been 
held in attachment during their outlawry, and received pledges 
from them to suppress the iniquitous custom of Sati, and to re- 
frain from employing foreign mercenaries. In company with 
the Siddhpur merchant Lakhu Seth, Surajmal also submitted 
on the 7th of March 1836. He was granted two of his father's 
villages, and was appointed Captain of the garrison of Ilori by 
the Idar Darbdr, who took his troops into their pay. B&jbhdrthi, 
the Atit of Siddhpur, surrendered to the G&ekwdd's Government, 

and was by them kept in confinement for some mouths, but was 
subsequently placed in charge of the monastery in that town on 
his presenting a Nazardnd (present). 

In short, by the conciliatory measures so wisely adopted by 
Government, and carried out with much tact and judgment by 
Captain Outram, tranquillity was restored in the Mahi E^nthi 
before the end of the year 1836. Captain Outram further re- 
stored the fair at Sdml&ji on the border between the Mahi 
Ednthi and Mewdr, which, though of long standing, had fallen 
into disuse consequent on the disorders of the eighteenth and 
early part of the present century. This restoration, whiclitook 
place in 1838, gave a welcome impetus to trade. He also estab- 
lished a system of border administration, and, with a view to 
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the employment of the turbulent classes in the Mahi K&nthi, he 
formed a Bhil corps, which has since been amalgamated in the 
Ahmaddbad Armed Police, and has done useful service. 

About this time a military force had to be despatched against 
the widow of the Thakor of Amlidrd, who, displeased at the 
succession to the Gddi of a posthumous ^on of another widow 
in preference to her own adopted son, betook herself to the hills 
along with the Thdkors of Sdthambi, Eupdl, and other chiefs. 
Their men were, however, soon dispersed, and both the widow 
and her son were taken prisoners. The chief of Kupdl was sub- 
sequently arrested, and ended his days in the jail at Ahmaddbdd, 

As regards the RewA Kdnthd, an agreement was concluded 
with the Gdekwad in A. D, 1820, by which the control of its 
tributarv chiefs was vested in the British Government. Pre- 
vious to this arrangement the GAekwAd had from time to time 
harassed the Rdjpipla chief, and had considerably enhanced the 
tribute to be paid by him. Pending the settlement of a dis- 
pute regarding the succession between the two rival claimants 
RAmsingh and Narsingh, SayAji RAo assumed the control of the 
Government in A. D. 1813. Though he retained possession of 
RajpipU for seven years, he was unable to effect a settlement, 
and disorder increased on all sides. At length the final deci- 
sion of the matter was entrusted to Mr. J. P. Willoughby, the 
Assistant Resident at Baroda, and that officer, after a thorough 
enquiry, upheld Narsingh^s claim. Narsingh himself, however, 
being blind, his son Yehrisdlji was installed at R&jpipl& on the 
15th of November 1821, after having entered into an engagement 
binding himself and his successors to act in conformity with the 
advice of the British Government. 

Mr. Willoughby, by judicious arrangements for the collection 
of Revenue and by reducing to order the unruly Bhils, restored 
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complete peace to the State in the four years of his administra- 
tioD, and the control over the Chief was thereafter relaxed. The 
Gaekwdd's tribute was fixed at 65,000 Baroda Rupees. Since 
then it has occasionally become necessary to resume the ma- 
nagement owing to the Chiefs incapacity to administer its 
affairs efficient!}*, and at the present time the State is under 
the control of a British administrator of marked abitity. 

Another event of importance in the Bewi K&nthi was the 
settlement of the Gdekwid's tribute from the Chief of Sdn- 
kheda Mehwds in A. D. 1823. Two years later the control of the 
Fanch Mahals was transferred by Sindhii to the British, and 
in 1838 the separate Politial Agency of the Bewi Kinth^ was 
established. The same year witnessed a rising of the NAikrAs 
in the Panch Mahdls, which, however, was put down by British 
troops, assisted by the Gdckwdd,Sindhid, and the chiefs of B&rii 
and ChhotA Udaipur. 
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Chapter XVI, 

Affairs at Ahmaddb^, Surat, Broach, Kair^ and other places. 

From 1818 to 1856 a, d. 



The city of Ahmaddbdd was in a grievously dilapidated 
condition at the time of its transfer to the Honourable East India 
Company in November 1817. Only four years previously there 
had been heavy flood in the S&barmati, and in 1819 occurred a 
severe shock of earthquake, which caused an incalculable amount 
of mischief not only in the city, but throughout the entire pro- 
vince and even in Eachh. Besides heavy loss in property and 
human life, it had an extraordinary effect on some of the springs 
of water. Mr. Briggs in his " Cities of Qujardshtra", page 198, 
states that during his journey from Cambay to Ahmaddb&d in 
1847, old Kunbis declared to him that they now required ten 
cubits less of rope than they had been obliged to employ pre* 
viously in order to reach the surface of the water. 

The ruined mosques and other buildings in the city gave 
shelter to thieves and robbers,and trade had come to a standstill 
in consequenceof heavy town-duties and other imposts amounting 
in some cases to twenty-five per cent on the value of the goods 
taxed. Soon however, order was restored by the British Govern- 
ment, and an impetus was given to trade and manufactures by 
the immediate reduction of the town-duties to two and a half per 
cent , and the city soon again became prosperous. 

At the end of 1824 the Eolis of the village of Dudhdl near 
Kaira showed more than their usual refractory spirit, and re- 
pulsed a party of Native Infantry, the commandant of which, 
Lieutenant Ellis, was killed while storming the village. It was 

not until the beginning of 1825 tliat a wing of tbe 8th Native 
86 
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Infantry and a squadron of dragoons were able effectully 
to restore order. 

The next year an impostor named Qovinddds lULmd&s, who 
had persuaded his ignorant followers to believe that he was 
gifted with supernatural powers, attacked the town of Thdsrd on 
the night of the 17th of March 1825 with about five hundred 
armed meu with the object of turning out the local officer sta- 
tioned by the British Government, but he did not succeed. 

As regards Surat, the year 1837 is conspicuous for the great 
fire which took place in that city on the 24th of April. It con- 
tinued for three days, and destroyed no less than nine thousandi 
three hundred seventy three houses of the estimated value of 
forty-six lacs, eighty-six thousand and five hundred rupees. 
There was also considerable loss of life and property. 

On the 29th of August I8i4s a riot took place at Surat in 
consequence of the imposition of a new duty on salt. It was 
suppressed by the District Magistrate, and a body of troops 
and artillery was despatched from Bombay to prevent further 
distfirbances. Accordingly when the Salt Act was formally 
introduced on the 14th of September foUoi^ing, perfect tran- 
quillity prevailed. 

In 1848 the people of Surat again resisted Government 
measures, the grievance complained of on this occasion being 
the introduction of the Bengal standard of weights and measures. 
The shops in the city were closed for several days, and pla- 
cards were posted up threatening any who dared open their 
ishops with expulsion from the community, and intiikmting that 
a sum of fifty thousand .rupees had been subscribed *' to contend 
the point at law as far as England ". No breach t>f the pease 
wa9> howevef^ committed. On the 5th ol April ft ^eptflaUel 
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waited on the District Uagistrate, who gave them time to rer 
present the matter officially to Government. The latter, <m 
learning of the great unpopularity of the proposed change, de- 
cided on the 7th idem that the attempt to introduce new weights 
and measures should be abandoned. 

This year, 1848, is further conspicuous as regards the city of 
Ahmaddb&d for the building of Sheth Ilathisingh's Jain temple 
outside the Delhi gate on the road to the Cantonment. To 
the temple is attached a splendid mansion, which is often iised, 
with the owner's permission, on occasions of public Darb&rsand 
gatherings. The cost of the temple and of the mansion and 
other buildings attached has been estimated at a million rupees 
in addition to the large expense attending the consecration cere- 
monies, to witness which guests of the highest position, in- 
cluding the eldest son of Sir Jamsedji Jijibhdi, Bart., Mr. Ndni 
Shankar Sheth and others had arrived from Bombay and more 
distant cities. This speaks of the enormous wealth the bankers 
and merchants of Ahmaddbdd had been able to secure, under the 
benign sway of Britain, by free trade and by the commerce in 
opium with China. Hathisingh's father was not supposed to 
possess more than forty thousand rupees, but the son's property 
was estimated, when he died shortly before the completion of 
the temple he had so devoutly commenced, at eighty lacs of 
rupees. Another of the city merchants, Sheth Maganbhdi Ka- 
ramchand, also by his thrift amassed immense wealth, and, in 
spite of the prejudice then existing against the education of 

females, was the first to endow a vernacular school for girls, 
A. D. 1851. For this token of his public spirit, Sheth Magan« 
bhdi was rewarded with the title of Bdo Bahddur, an honour 
then for the first time conferred on a citizen of Ahmaddbid. 

An English school was established by Qoverument at Sarat 
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ia 1842, and at Ahmad4b4d in November 1845, and the year 
1848 witnessed the establishment of the Oujar&t Vernacular 
Society at the last named city under the auspices of the lamented 
Mr. A. K. Forbes, Major Fulljames, Captain R. Wallace, Doctor 
O. Seaward and other philanthropic gentlemen. 

The subsequent period (A. D. 1849 to 1856) was also one of 
profound peace and of steady progress for Gujardt. It was 
during this time that the surveys were commenced, A. D. 1833, 
for a railroad from Bombay to Qujardt, since which date railways 
have been opened through the length and breadth of the pro- 
vince, and have proved very beneficial to the country* Tele- 
graphic communications were also established, and the education 
of the people steadily advanced. 
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Chapter XVII. 

The Mutiny year, 1657. Its efiect in Gujarat. Muhammadan riot at 

Broach. The arrival of Tilti^ Topi, and his flight from the Panch 

Mahlils. His betrayal and execution. End of the mutiny. Transfer 

of the Government of India to the Crown. 

From 1857 to 1859 a. d. 



The year 1857 was one of much disquiet throughout Gujarit. 
Designing persons put in circulation several false rumours, such 
as that the cartridges served out to the native troops had 
been intentionally greased with the fat of swine. Disaffection 
accordingly spread widely through the army, and some of the 
native regiments in Bengal mutinied and massacred their officers. 
The pensioned Emperor of Delhi, the infamous Hini, adopted 
son of the late Peshwi Bdji Bio, the Begam of Bhopdl, the 
Rdni of Jhdnsi and others eagerly seized the opportunity to en« 
courage the misguided sepoys in their suspicions, and, placing 
themselves at their head, caused much mischief for a time. 
The occurrences in Upper India do not, however, appertain to 
this History, and must therefore be omitted. Suffice it to say 
that so far as regards Qujardt the whole province was mercifully 
spared the ravages caused by the rebellion in several other 
parts of India, The refractory spirit that so widely prevailed 
in some districts did not affect the majority of the people of 
Gujardt, or the troops employed in that province. The autho- 
rities were also on the alert, and any slight symptoms that 
appeared were immediately checked by the Civil and Military 
officers, who proved themselves equal to the occasion. Among 
these we may mention Brigadier-General Sir R. Shakespear, 
Resident at Baroda, Brigadier-General F. Roberts, com- 
manding Northern Division of the army. Major Buckle, Political 
Agent in the Rewd Kdnthd, also Mr. Alexander Gray and Mr. 
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John William Hadow, then Collectors and District Magistrates 
of Kaira and Ahmad&bdd respectively, and Mr. L. B. Ashburner, 
then First Assistant Collector and Magistrate of Kaira, but in- 
vested with full military powers. 

As stated above, Gujarat was much quieter than most other 
parts of India. Still there was some little commotion arising fiora 
the rumours of disaffection elsewhere, and accordingly traders 
and others resorted to their old expedient of burying their money 
and jewellery. Some of the native officers of the Gujardt Ir- 
regular Horse were indeed found to be faithless and in intrigue 
with the arsenal guard, but a severe example was made of them, 
and of the mutineers of the 2nd Grenadier Begiment, N. I. An 
irregular force* of about two thousand infantry and one hundred 
and fifty horse was also enlisted under Hussain Kh^ Batangi, 
a trusted Muhammadan gentleman, and this tended in some 
measure to keep the country quiet. In Kaira also an auxiliary 
police force was raised by Mr. Ashburner and Captain Thatcheri 
and some of the disaffected and ignorant Th^ordds ( minor 
Chiefs or landlords), who showed symptoms of disaffeotioD, 
were tried by Mr. Ashburner, and transported to the An- 
damans. As soon, however, as the necessity for harsher mea- 
sures was past, most of these men were, on representations sub- 
mitted by the ever just and able Collector and Magistrate the 
late Mr. Alexander Gray, pardoned by Government, and sent 
back to their homes, where they have since remained peaceful 
and contented proprietors. 

At Broach a riot took place, but enquiry proved that it had 
no connexion with the mutiny. The disturbance arose between 
Musalmdns and Pdrsis out of reports circulated by a Moulvi'sson 



* This force was commonly called the Hookah Paltaa from the mea 
canying their hookahs with them. 
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to the effeet that a Pdrsi^ of no position or character, named 
Bezan Qdndd (the mad) had defiled a mosque. A number of the 
cultivating Bohrds of surrounding villages, well known for their 
turbulent disposition, assembled on the loth of May 1857 at 
the B&W& Rehn Dargah about a mile from the city, where the 
District Magistrate Mr. C. J. Davies and the Superintendent of 
Police went to expostulate with them, leaving the Police drawn 
up near the city. The infatuated mob, however, would not 
listen to the advice of these officers, and went to the city, which 
they entered, and in conjunction with some of the Musalmdns of 
the city commenced to assail thePdrsis. The latter were quite 
unprepared, some being busy in their homes, others in the mar- 
ket, while some were out holiday making. The Police, who 
consisted mostly of Musalmdns with a Muhammadan Inspector 
at their head, failed to check the progress of the riot, and; before 
the military could be called out, the rioters had slain both Bezan 
and a Pdrsi high priest, the latter of whom was killed while of- 
ficiating before the altar in a fire temple. Twenty prisoners 
were lodged in the jail, but no immediate inquiry into their 
guilt was instituted, in consequence of rumoured risings 
in connexion with mutinies in different parts. The military 
force was, however, augmented by the arrival of troops from 
Baroda. On the 13th of June Government sent from Surat 
Mr. Alexander Rogers*, an energetic officer of the Civil 
Service, with instructions to report fully on the disturbance. 

As a result of his inquiry, several offenders were committed 
for trial to the Sessions Court, in which on the 23rd 

* Mr. Rogers is still remembered in these parts as an excellent Ke* 
renue and Judicial Officer. By his knowledge and ability he disting- 
uished himself in the service, and was appointed Settlement Officer of tha 
Revenue Survey, then for the first time introduced into GujaHLt. Tha 
assessments fixed by him were reasonable and moderate. He rose to ba 
Commissioner of the Northern DivisioD, and later on Uembar of Council, 
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August forty-seven of the accused were convicted by Mr. A. K. 
Forbes, then Session Judge. Two of these were sentenced to 
be hanged, eleven to be transported beyond the sea for the 
term of their lives, and the rest to various terms jof im- 
prisonment. Although this riot does not appear to have had 
any connexion with the rebellion in Upper India, advantage of 
it seems to have been taken by some of the chief mutineers to 
send emissaries to induce the Musalmdn population of the dis- 
trict to revolt. A close watch was,however,kept on all suspected 
characters, and in September Government was able to station a 
company of Europeans at Broach, so that all danger of mutiny 
was averted. In the month of August the Chief of B&jpipla 
sent information that in his capital of Ndndod a certain Sayyid, 
named Mur&d Ali, was trying to organize a disturbance, and had 
succeeded in gaining over the Militia and troops. Mr. Rogers, 
with his wonted energy, at once started for Ndndod with a de- 
tachment of two hundred native and fifty European soldiers, and 
the Sayyid forthwith fled. Thus, through Mr. Roger's promp- 
titude, this attempted rising in the hilly country of Rdjpipid 
was crushed at the very outset. 

Unbroken peace appears to have prevailed at Surat, though 
in the words of Mr. Campbell, the able compiler of the fiombay 
Gazetteer*, the MnsalmAns of that city " were ready at a 
moment^s notice to rise '* The quiet is attributed to the bene- 
ficial exercise't' of his influence amongst the people by Shaikh 
Saheb Sayyid Hussaiu Idrus, the head of one of the chief 
Musalmdn families in Surat. In reward for this service, the 
Government increased Sayyid Idrus*s annual allowance by rupees 
five hundred, and conferred on him the decoration of the Com- 
panionof the Star of India. 



■tell 



• Page 275 of Vol. VII ( Baroda ) . 

+ Page 157 of VoL II. ( Surat and Broach ) . 
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The distridt of the Panch Mahdls w^ the only part of Qujarit 
in which the brunt of the rebellion of 1857 was felt to any per* 
ceptible degree. Hearing exaggerated reports of the temporary 
success of the rebellion in the north, the refractory characters 
in Dohad, headed by Tdreddrkhdn, a leading Eanog&* and 
Inimddr of Abhor, and Chunildl Desdi, assembled to the number 
of five hundred^ and on the 6th of July laid siege to the fort of 
Dohad, in which the Mdmlatddr and other officers lived,and which 
contained the public offices also. The M&mlatd&r immediately 
sent secret information to the Political Agent Captain Buckle by 
a confidential person, and that officer at once came up with de« 
tachments and guns from Baroda, distant about ninety miles. 
Hearing of this, and disappointed at not finding the mutineers 
near, the Kanogds, the Desii and others fled, 11th of July. Cap* 
tain Buckle arrested several persons implicated in this conspiracy, 
and inflicted exemplary punishments on them. Some were blown 
from guns, some were transported, and others sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. Tdred&rkh&n and other leading Eanogis, 
however, fled, and nothing has been heard of them ever since. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the lands and estates of the 
misguide Kanogds and Des&i were sequestrated. 

After this Tityi Topi, the Commiander of N&n&'s fotcel, 
on his defeat on at Qw£liorJn 1858 at the close of the matiny, 
came to the Deccan, where, in consequence of the hot pursuit 
by columns under Generals Somerset and Mitchell, and a field 
force under Colonel Parke, his march soon assumed the nktiire of 
a flight. On T&tya's arrival at the town of Chhoti-Udaipur on 
the 30th of November 1858 with the remnant of the mutinous 
Bengal regiments, the Kdj&'s troops cordially received him, and 
he was enabled to occupy the town. Here he hoped to reerait 



^ An hsrsdlt&ry oQctr of the Customs Dtplurtrnt nt« 

37 
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his men and develop his intrigues with some of the Baroda Sar- 
d&rs, and the smaller chiefs of Kaira and Rewd Ednthd, who, he 
thought, were disaffected. But as soon as it was known that 
TAtyA had crossed the NarbadA, troops were put in motion from 
Eairi, Alunaddb&d and Disd. Captain Thatcher held Sankheda 
with the Kaira auxiliary Police force and two of the GAekwid's 
guns. Godhraand Dohad, in the latter of which town symptoms 
of rebellion had already appeared as stated above, were also held 
by detachments under military officers. Thus, jQone of the mis- 
chievous characters was able to gain many adherents, nor would 
the mutineers venture an attack on these places, which, from 
their reputed wealth, would otherwise have attracted their 
attention. In the meantime. Colonel Parke, with the 72ud High- 
landers mounted on camels, fell upon T&tyA on the 1st of 
December 1858, and defeated him with great slaughter.. 
TatyA fled precipitately, and his army broke into two 
divisions. One of these, however, doubled back, and was 
able to plunder Colonel Parke's baggage, which had fallen con- 
siderably in the rear, while the other under Firoz Shdh looted 
BaryA, Jhalod, Limbdi and other villages. Accordingly General 
Somerset at once took up the pursuit, and drove the rebel army 
from the Panch Mahals. On the 20th of February 1859 Firoz 
ShAh made overtures of surrender, and a few days later a force 
of fifteen hundred infantry and three hundred cavalry laid down 

their arms before General Mitchell. Tdtya, however, continued 
his flight until he was betrayed by one Mdusingh, Chief of Nar- 
wAr, situated forty-four miles south of Gwdlior, who cJEtused him 
to be seized by a detachment of British troops on the Tth of April 
1859. After his capture TatyA was tried by a Court-Martial 
and condemned to be hanged, which sentence was executed at 
Sipri on the 18th April 1859. Thus was extinguished the last 
ispark of the great rebellion* It may be ijaentioned thftt KAd^ 
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the chief of the rebels and the murderer of innocent women 
and children at Gawnpore, fled with the scattered remains of his 
army to the jungles of the TerAi at the foot of the NepAl hills, 
where many of the fugitives fell a prey to the pestilential climate, 
which proved to them as fatal as the sword they had dreaded 
and sought to avoid. NAnA is supposed to have been one of the 
victims. Thus ended the formidable rebellion, in which about a 
liundred and fifty thousand native troops had taken part. Most of 
the Indian princes, however, and all the more peaceful of the in- 
habitants, fully confiding in the strength of Britain,and foreseeing 
that the result could not but end in disaster to the refractory, 
remained loval to the British Government, the benefits derived 
from which only the self-interested had, for the time, forgotton. 

One great result of the mutiny was that Parliament came to 
the decision that the British dominion in India had grown too 
large to be governed by a body of merchants, and that it was 
expedient that that vast empire should be ruled by the Crown 
its^ilf. An Act (Statute 21 and 22 Victoria, Chapter 106 ) 
for the better government of India was accordingly passed,* 
and Her Majesty the Queen issued a proclamation assuming the 
supreme control.f Ou 1st November 1858, this proclamation 
was read in all the cities and towns of India amidst public re* 
joicings. By it all existing dignities, rights, usages and treaties 
were confirmed, and the people were assured that the British 
Government had neither the ri<:;ht nor desire to interfere with 
their religion. An amnesty was granted to all mutineers with 



♦ This Act received the royal assent on the 2nd of August l858. 

t Her !klajesty Qmeen Victoriji assumed the title of Empress of 
Indi^ on the 1st January 1877, on which date an Imperial Darhitr was 
held in honour of that event at Delhi, when many princes, chiefs and 
nobles attended and were granted suitable titles. An increase was also 
madf to the nuoiber of ^ates iAsigot d to Mveral of the priacof« 
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th9 ezcoption of those only who had be^p implioatad ia murders. 
The right of adoption was also granted to sQver^l princes 
and chiefs. 

It is worthy of record herei in connexion with the story of 
the Ynutiny, that the Almighty having granted victory to th^ 
British arms, and thus freed the country from a crushing cala- 
mity, Lord Canning, the Governor-General, publicly proclaimed 
peace on the 8th of July 1859, and fiiced the 18th of that month 
a9 a day of general thanksgiving and humble expression of grati- 
tude to God for the many and great mqrcies vouchsafed by Him. 
It need not be stated that all elates of the pfiople in Oi:0^^ 
as indeed all over India, heartily joined in praise tp, tbe Great 
Controller of all events for His signal deliverance of Ujiq Govern- 
ment and country. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

Rising of the N^kr^ in the Panch Mahals in 1858, their surrender^ 
Fresh .rising in 1868. Execution of the ringleaders. Transfer of the 
Panch Mahals to the British Government in exchange for ter- 
ritory near Qw^lior given to SindhiJ^» 

From 1858 to 1868 a. d. 



Since the mutiny two local risings have taken place in the 
Panch Mahdis. In 1858 the Ndekrds of Sankhedd rose in rebel- 
lion, and under their leaders Rupd and Keval, plundered the 
Thdna (outpost) at Ndrukot, and attacked. a detachment of the 
8th Regiment N. I., then under Captain Bates at J&mbughodd. 
Though repulsed with loss, they were joined by some armed 
VilAyatis of T^tyd Topi's broken band, and, occupying the country 
between Ch&mpdner and N&rukot, kept plundering the villages 
as farasGodhid. A field force had to be employed against them 
and frequent skirmishes ensued. On one occasion they put to 
flight a company of Husain Khdn's Irregular levy under a 
native Subed&r, who had been rash enough to neglect the or* 
dinary precautions/ A Bhil corps was then raised, having its 
headquarters at Dohad, and the Ndekri leaders at length sur- 
rendered in 1859. The year 1858 is further noteworthy as the 
year in which the disarming of the people took place through- 
out India, Owing to military arrangements that had been effected, 
no considerable opposition was made, and the people of Gujardt 
quietly surrendered their arms. Some of the more respectable 
members of the community were, however, granted licenses to 
keep weapons for purposes of sport or for defence of their crops. 
As regards the Odekwdd's territory, His Highness Khande Rdo 
gave his cordial support to the measure. 

In 1868 the Panch MahdU District was a scene of con- 
ud^imHei disturbance. OAoJori^ ^ N^luAof Wid^k oe^r 
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Jambughodd, most blasphemously calling himself Parameshwar 
preteDded that ho could work miracles, and thus gained a 
following of superstitious and bigoted persons, the most pro- 
minent of whom was Rupsing, a proprietor of Ddndidpur&. They 
assumed a joint rule at Widak, and collected revenue by impo- 
sing religions iines and transit duties. The native officials at 
iirst made light of their pretensions, and did not even report the 
matter to the Agent Mr. Propert. At length, however, .these 
despised NAekrAs became so daring that on the 2nd of February 
they went to the outpost at Bdjgadh with several armed men. 
Leaving these outside, Joria and Rupsingh went inside, and 
seated themselves near the native commandant. In the course 
of the conversation, which turned on Jori&'s supernatural powers, 
one of the officials, holding out his closed hand, asked him to tell 
what was in it. Eupsing's son GalAlid angrily replied "Death", 
and immediately, drawing his sword, cut the unfortunate man 
in two. On this the Makrdni guard at once took to flight, and 
the Ndekrds plundered the place. Rupsingh then advanced on 
the chief station J&rabughoda, where the Police fired a volley 
at the insurgents. As none fell, the Police were panic-sticken 
under a conviction of Jori^'s miraculous power, and fled preci- 
pitately leaving two of their number dead. The N^krds then 
pillaged Jdmbughodd, and tore up the Government records. 
They then went to Jetpur, at that time the residence of the 
ChhotA-Udaipur Chief, who also fled in dismay. Here, however, 
two of Jorid's followers were killed, and thus the confidence of 
his men that they were bullet-proof was somewhat shaken. 

The Agent to the Governor, Mr. W.H. Propert, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Captain Segrave, and his Assistant, Lieute- 
nant Westmacott, who were then about eighty miles distant^ 
as soon as they heard of the sack of Rdjgadh, sent expresses 
to Ahmad&bdd and Baroda, and themselves started with aboui 
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twenty men of the Bhil corps by cross roads to JAmbughodA. 
On the road these oflScers heard of the capture of the latter 
place, and accordingly they halted at HAlol, distant from it 
twenty-five miles. Here two hundred men of the 26th N. I, 
under the command of two European oflScers arrived from 
Baroda on the 11th of February 1868. The able and energetic 
Commissioner of the Northern Division, Mr. A. Rogers, also 
joined the troops. A company of infantry from AhmadabAd 
was also expected. Hence, leaving a few men at Halol, the force 
proceeded to SivrAjpur, a detachment being also sent to EAjgadh 
to join the Political Agent of the RewAKAntha. So assured was 
the conviction of the wild NAekras in the supernatural powers 
of their spiritual leader JoriA,that over a district of many miles 
the NAekra inhabitants fully believed that the British sove- 
reignty had come to an end, and that the day of their own su* 
premacy had dawned. Leaving some men at SivrAjpur, the 
force advanced to JAmbughodA on the 15th. This emboldened 

the NAekrAs to attack SivrAjpur, but before long they were ob- 
liged to retire to WAdak with the loss of some of their men. 

The British force then marched from JAmbughodA to 
WAdak under the command of Captain Macleod with the Police 
Commissioner Mr. Rogers and the Agent Mr. Propert, and found 
the NAekrAs scattered on the sides of the hilL As the troops 
approached, one man in bright yellow and red was observed 
moving about with his followers, of whom some were armed 
with bows and arrows, while others were dancing in religious 
frenzy. The cavalry made a dash to cut off their retreat to 
the hill, but, two attempts to strike the man in red and yellow 
having failed, the troopers believed he possessed a charmed 
life, and fell back. This proceeding emboldened the NAekrAs, 
who discharged their arrows with such effect that an oflScer of 
the PunA horse was kilkd Qn the spot, and Captain Macleod 
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himself had a narrow escape. The N^kriJLa continued to ad- 
vance until thev reached a water-course, where a shot from 
each of the three district officers laid their magician leader and 
two of his devoted followers dead on the field, 16th February 
1868. It Was not, however, until nine more of the insurgents 
had fallen that the Naekr^ fled, and from that day their re- 
bellion was at an end. The man in red and yellow was found 
not to be Joria, but one whom the latter had decked in his ojxn 
clothes. A diligent search was made for Jorid, Rupsingh, Ga- 
lalid, and Jorid's minister. They were all apprehended within 

a mouth, and, after being duly convicted, were sentenced to be 
hanged. Ever since then, the Panch Mahdls have remained quiet 

In connexion with the Fanch Mahdls it may be mentioned 
that that district, including the hill fort of Fdwdgad and the 
once famous city of Chdmpdner, belonged to Sindhid. In conse- 
quence of the great difficulty of managing this hill country from 
Gwdlior, Sindhid in 1853 entrusted its control for ten years to 
the British Government. This proved to be a very fortunate 
occurrence, for, had it been under Sindbid's rule during the 
mutiny of 1857, the wild inhabitants of that district would in 
all probability have made common cause with the insurgents 
when they took Gwdlior, and thus the rebellion would have 
seriously affected Baroda and all Gujardt Before the expiry 
of the ten years' term, Sindhid in A. D. 1861 ceded the Panch 
Mabdis in perpetuity to the British Government in exchange 
for territory equal in extent near Gwdlior. The exchange has 

been of benefit to the Panch Mahdis. Metalled roads have been 
constructed through the length and breadth of the district, re- 
gular revenue and judicial systems have been established, and 
schools and dispensaries have been opened. Kail way communi- 
cation has been established with Bombay and other places by 
a line from Godhrd to Dohad, and a further extension as far as 
Hatlam is in progress, 
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thousand eight hiindred houses fell, cAiising a computed loss 
of five lacs and eighty-two thousand rupees, besides injury to 
other property calculated at one lac and sixty-four thousand, 
and the loss of twelve lives. Outside the city walls about one 
hundred vilhiges sufleredniorc or less. Also the railway bridge 
over the Sjlbarniati, constructed at a coat of more than three 
lacs of rupees, and the Ellis Bridge over the same river, which 
only live years before had cost Government five lacs of rupees 
were swept away.* 

On both these occasions strenuous eftbrts were made by 
Government and by the liberal public of Bombay, Surat, Ahmad 
abAd and other cities to alleviate the distress. 

Surat sutlered from a very severe flood on the 3rd of 
July 1883, and also from a great tire in 1889. 

In Broach there was very heavy rain at the end of July 
18t)l, about twenty -four inches falling in one night and day, 
and causing the destruction of a number of houses in low lands 
and the loss of two or three lives. 

As regards local disturbances, a riot broke out in the city of 
Surat in A. D. 1878 to oppose the introduction of the License Tax 
(subsequently converted into an Income Tax), when the tmders 
of that city combined to close their shops from 1st to oth April, 
On this occasion the mob had the audacity to go to the railway 



* Whilo this book was passing through the press, the city of Abmail- 
abdil narrowly esc.ipc<l a similar calamity on the I5th of September 189 A, 
tvhen, in conseqiienco of heavy rnin towards the noi'tb, the water ia 
tho Saharmaii rose about 32 feet high between 11 P. M, and 3 A, M, 
Indeed some of the h)wer portiotis of the city were floodeil, but foi'tunately 
the water abated from 3 ^. M. on tho 16th. There was also much des* 
truction of house-property at Disti, Palanpur, and other towns, tho quan- 
tity of rain registered in tho formci' to^\*n alone on the day in questiou 
being uo less then 14 Inches, 
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station, and demand the stoppage of trains, in order to make the 

strike more effective. On their refusal to disperse, tlix'ce of the 
rioters were shot dead and t\YO wounded. Several were put on 
their trial, and were sentenced, some to transportation and 
otliers to long terms of imprisonment. A punitive post was 
also kept up for some five years at the cost of the inhabitants* 

Anotlier serious tlisturbance was created bv certain Tala- 
vias, a low class of aborigines kindred to the Bhils. ' Of late 
years Government had made several efforts to induce the Taljl- 
vias to become peaceful cultivators in the Panch Mahals, where 
there is much waste land, and with that object had incurred 
much expense, but owing to their want of thrift, all efforts 
failed. In the monsoon of 1S85 a number of these Talivids 
came to Broach under the leadership of two Bhagats of their 
own caste, who induced them to believe that their Mdtd ( god- 
dess ) had promised them a kingdom. At first they were treated 
with contempt, and so little notice appears to have been taken 
of them, that the headman was enabled to send cix'culars to 
people living in the district to gather round his banner at Broach 
on the day of the full moon, the 22nd of November 1885. 
About one hundred Taliivias arrived, armed some with bows 
jind arrows, and others with swords or sticks. They went first to 
the Collector s bungalow, which was not far from the place wliere 
the Bhagat had put up under a tree near the Id-gAh. Learning 
from the peons that the Collector, Mr. William Allen, was not 
at home, the mob left the bungalow for the town. On the road 

they happened to meet Mr. W. B. Prescott, Superintendent B. 
B. & C. I. Railway Police, who w^as driving in his tonga. That 
gentleman was, of course, (^uito unarmed and unprepared for 
any hostile encounter. On shouting to the crowd to make room 

• See Mr. Edalji Bftrjorji Patera Gujariti History of Surat, page 175. 
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for liis carriage, they fell upon the unfortunate officer, anJ 
beat him so severely that lie soon became unconcious, and died 
within three hours. Thinking him already dead, the mob l6ft 
for the town, and on their way took from the first Police 
(Mioki on the road the swords of the policemen, who also 
were off their guar<l. They then marched on the Bombay Bank 
in the town, but were there opposed by the sentries. These dis- 
oliarged against them only unloaded muskets, whereupon, the 
Talavirts exclaimed that their goddess had melted the bullets, 
so that nothing but smoke should come out from the guns. 
Finding that they could not enter the Bank, the TaldviAs 
mai'ched through the town. Outside the town, however, they 
were overtaken by the Hazur Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
;Mr. Bamanji Edalji Modi and the Police Inspector the late Mr. 
Krishna Rilo Gajanand, who, with a few men hastily picked up 
from the Police lines, had set off in pursuit. Near a culvert a 
slight engagement took place, in which four Policemen were 
wounded, one of them fatal Ij'. Mr. Modi is also said to have 
had a narrow escape from the arrows freely discharged by the 
Taldvias. The Police then fired on them, killing five and woun- 
ding the same number. After the second volley, the Tal4viis 
fled, and in the immediate pursuit forty of them were captured, 
while many others, including LAkhd Bhagat, were subsequently 
arrested.* They were of course proceeded against and L^khd, as 
well as two of his principal adherents, were hanged at the scene 
of the crime. Fifty -one were sentenced by the Sessions Jud^^e 
to transportation for life, but the High Court remitted the sen- 
tences of seventeen of these. One of the ring-leaders, styled the 
MAtd, who had escaped, was afterwards captured and placed on 



* That day was the day of the Sukaltirth fair, and, had the progress 
of the rioters not been arrested, they would in all probability have com* 
mitted havoc among the pilgrims, and done very serious mischief. 
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his trial, but owing to his identity not being satisfactorily 
proved, this so called Mati was discharged. 

Another, though a less important, disturbance occurred on 
the 30th of August 1887 at the town of DholkA, when the 
ilusalmans, in retribution for the Hindu traders having closed 
their shops on the Bakri-Id day, marched through the city in 
procession, taking with them a cow, which, in spite of the remons- 
trances of the Subordinate Magistrate and the principal Hindus, 
they killed in the middle of the market, close to a Hindu temple. 
They dressed the carcase there and then, and recklessly paraded 
it, much to the annoyance of the Hindus, who liad assembled to 
prevent the slaughter. The local oflScers, only with the utmost 
difficulty, managed to preserve the peace and prevent immediate 
bloodshed. The writer of these pages, who was then District 
Deputy Collector and Magistrate at AhmadAbid, on hearing of 
the disturbance, lost no time in proceeding to DholkA with the 
Police Inspector, Mr. A. F. Grey, who brought with him a few 
Policemen, both horse and foot, from the head quarters. Mr, 
G. B. Reid, then Collector and District ilagistrate also came up, 
and a most searching enquiry was instituted, in which fourteen 
of the persons arraigned for the disturbance were convicted and 

sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, and ordered to 
furnish security for their good conduct for one year. 

The year 1890 was an important o)ie in the administration 
of Camiiay. The people of that state had long been expecting 
the introduction of the British Surve)" rates in their villages, 
nnd wore grievously disappointed on learning that not only was 
the former system to be retained, but the rates of assessments 
were to be enhanced. The opposition of the villagers in the 
month of September took the form of open resistance, when they 

lield Cambay in a state of siege*. Accordingly the Political 

— — •- '---■-■■ 

• See Bombay Administration Beport for 1890»91) pm«s 9 %9mI 10. 
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A;;ont, tlie lute ilr. H. R. Cooke thought it necessary to obtain 
inilitaiy jis.si.stance from Ahniadabad,and the riot Was not quell- 
i"l until the insurgents were fired upon and some had fallen. 

In (Jetohor 1S90 a Special Political officer was appointed by 
(iovernniont, to whom His Highness the Nawab has delegated 
hisauthoritv.and the administration is conducted bv that officer 
with the asbi&tauceof aDiwdn, also nominated by Government. 
It is satisfactory to remark that the new administration has 
succeeded in licjuidating a great portion of the State debts, iu 
introducini^ the Survey rates, and in effi9cting other much 
needed reform?. 

It nnist also be recorded that in portions of Kdthiawir 
there has been, during the last few years, considerable lawless- 
ness, and Bahiirvatias ( outlaws ) have committed serious rob- 
beries and dacoitics. According to the General Administration 
Keport of the Presidency for 1885-86 there occurred, in that year, 
no less than one hundred and twelve robberies, and ninetv- 
nine dacoities. It would appear that most of the dacoits were 
Makranis, who had gone into open rebellion against the Jund- 
ghad Darbar. Nineteen persons are reported to have been 
killed by these outlaws, wliile ninety-three were wounded, and 
eighteen carried off as hostages. A distinguished Police officer, 
Colonel J. Humfrey,who was well acquainted with the country, 
and whose tact and ability eminently fitted him for the work, 
was appointed for the apprehension of the dacoits. With 
that officer's strenuous exertious outlawry was for the time 
effectually checked. It is, however, to be regretted that in 
1891-92, the spirit of outlawry again broke out on the part of 
a daring band of MidnAs, subjects of the Thakor of Mdlii. 
Beginning the year in Kachh, where they carried off tiie Ddk 
horses laid for His Excellency the Governor for his journey to 
Jund<yhad, they crossed to Edthidwid, where they committed 
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several dacoities, and some encounters took place between them 
and the Police of DhrAngadhra, Morvi, Ndvanagar and other 
States. The Agency and State Police having failed to terminate 
the career of the new gangs, special measures for their arrest 
were taken by Govei-nuicnt. These comprised the appointment of 
several additional European Police officers, and the re-inforcc- 
ment of the local Police by detachments of regular troops, both 
cavalry and infantr\'. On Monday the 29th of l)eceml»er ]S92» 
Lieutenant H. L. Gordon, who had only lately been nppoiutcd 
AssistantSupcrintendentof the Agency Pol ice, received infornui- 
tion that certain Miana dacoits were in the vicinit v. That officer, 
with seventeen or eighteen sowars, at once marched ngainst them, 
and turning tlicni to the Ran of Khodiar, fell upon them, and 
destroyed the entire band of about a dozen. Lieutenant 
Gordon, while rushing bravely forward, was killed, receiving 
no less than nine bullet wounds. A Dafed?ir and a Naik of tlie 
Agency Police also fell, and three sowars were wounded. It 
being evident that the chief of Maliii was unable to control his 
more refractory subjects, that State has, since September 1892, 
been placed under the direct management of the Agency. 

Another event worth recording was the breaking out into 
open fight of the longstanding animosities between the Hindus 
and Musalmans of Prabhas Patau in Junaghad, which resulted 
in serious loss of life and destruction of property. Tlie agitation 
caused by the sympathizers of the two parties in Bombay was so 
great that the contagion spread to that town, where also serious 
riots took place in August 1893 between the lower classes of 
Hindus and Muhammadanp,and resulted not onlv in the destruc- 
tion of temples and mosques, but in loss of life on both sides. 
The riots grew to such proportions that it became necessaiy to 
ubtain the assistance of tlie military to put them down. 
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Chapter XX, 

Brief uotice of the iirrangoments made for the Civil Admiuistratioii 
of the Province from the time that Gujarat came into the 
\ Vossc-j-sioii of rlio Jiritish Goverumciit Conclusion. 

From 1800 to 1892 a. d. 



Haviii<^, ill the preceding three chapters, naiTatcd the chief 
politic.il and other occurrences subsequent to the period when 
it pleased the Almighty to place CJujarat under the benign rule 
of the British Government, it is now our pleasing duty to in- 
dicate briefly the features of the arrangements introduced by 
the East India Company for tlie internal administration of the 
country. To do this in detail would require a minute study of 
the records of Oo\'ernment and other authorities, and would 
moreover fill a sei)arate volume. It is therefore proposed briefly 
to notice only the most important of the changes introduced. 
Ill A. D. 1800 an Act was passed for regulating the administra- 
tion of the then newly acquired district of Surat. In 1802, a 
Collector of Land Revenue was appointed for that district, his 
duties being defined by Regulation 13 passed in the same year. 
A Revenue C^ommission was also instituted to inquire into the 
several tenures then existing. On the recommendation of that 
Commission, a detailed and scientific survey of the Broach 
district was commenced as early as 1811, and in little more 
than two years this work was completed. The benefits to be 
derived therefrom being obvious, the Survej' was extended to 
other districts of Gujarat. This was called the "Mdji Jarif" or old 
survey, which has been superseded since 1853by a regular system 
of Revenue Survey and classification of Assessment*. These are, 



* A detailed account of the Revenue Administration is given iu 
Vol. I of Mr. Rogers' recently published History of tbo Revenue Admi- 
nistration of the Bombay Presidency. 
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in the interest of the ryots, guaranteed for the long period of 
thirty years, and have contributed greatly to their convenience. 

In the KairA CoUectorate, large tracts were flooded every 
year causing thereby great loss in cultivation and a high death 
rate. The Government accordingly undertook extensive drainage 
works, which in course of time have proved very successful in 
remedying the evil. Stipendiary Accountants, called TalAtis, 
were appointed in A. D. 1814-15 to realise the revenue direct 
from the ryots, instead of through farmers who were often op- 
pressive to cultivators, and to keep correct statistical and 
financial registers. In 1827 elaborate regulations were judi- 
ciously framed for the constitution of the district and village 
Police, and for the conduct of the Civil, Revenue and Criminal 
jurisdiction, as well as on a variety of other subjects. In 1829 
the horrible crime of Sati ( self immolation of women after the 
death of their husbands ), for the suppression of which Govern- 
ment had long made strenuous exertions, was prohibited by law, 
and abettors were made criminally responsible. 

As regards the city of Almiadabad, it has already been 
mentioned that the town duties had been reduced, after which 
its commerce rapidly revived. The city-wall had fallen to 
ruins, and as a consequence thefts and robberies Jiad become 
frequent. It was, therefore, in the year 1832 thoroughly re- 
paired out of the proceeds of a special voluntary cess, called the 
Kot-fee ( town-wall fee ). The balance remaining over became 
the nucleus of a Municipal fund, which has since proved of 
much benefit to the city. Many useful public schemes have 
iDcen completed, prominent amongst which, in recent times, is 
the water supply for the city. This was carried out mainly 
through the advocacy of the energetic President of the Muni- 
cipality, the Honourable Rao BahAdur RanchhodlAl ChhotAlAl, 
CLE., at a cost of about eight lacs of rupees. The works were 
39 
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formally opened by Lord Harris, Governor of Bombay, on 
the 11th of June 1891. Drainage works on an extensive scale 
have also been started. 

Municipalities have been created at Surat, Broach, Eaird, 
Nadidd and other towns of importance, and have proved very 
useful in providing for the sanitation and conservancy of these 
towns, as well as for the construction and repair of several useful 
works. To these as well as to Local Boards,* established for 
the provision of roads, water supply,rest-houses and other works 
in the districts, the franchise of Local Self Governm'fetit has been 
given in accordance with Bombay Acts I and II of 1884 under 
the initiative proposed by the late Lord Mayo, and carried out 
by Lord Ripoii. 

Education, the great pioneer of all reforms and of the social 
advancement of the people, has made rapid strides. Numerous 
schools have been opened all over the province. In the British 
districts of Gujardt alone, tliere are, besides an Arts College, 
with a Law Class attached, 4 high schools, 62 middle schools, 5 
special schools and 1339 primary schools.*!- 



* Local Boards have the control of a fund created by imposing an 
additional cess of ono anna on every rupee of assessment of Land Re- 
venue payable to Government. Two-thirds of this levy ai*e set apart for 

the providing and maintenance of roads, wells, tanks and other useful 
objects, and one third for education. * 

t As regards education in English, it would be ingi*atitude to omit 
mention of the fact that the country is much indebted to the endeavoui'S 
of the missionaries, sent out by several Societies in Great Britain, Ireland 
and America. Long before the establislnnent of Government English 
Schools,these charitable associations had founded their schools in the cities 
of Surat and Ahmadabiid. It is true their object was primarily the pro- 
pagation of the Christian religion, but it should cordially be acknowledged 
that the Mission Schools were for years the only institutions where a 
knowledge of English was imparted to the people of Gujarat. Largo 
Mission High Sckoola still exist at Ahmaddbid and Surat, 
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In the native states too, educational progress has been al- 
most equally rapid and diffused. The educational work in 
Baroda has already been alluded to. Bhavnagar has an Arts 
College of its own, and it is pleasing to mention that that state, 
and also many others, have liberally provided for the education 
of their subjects. Before the country came into the possession 
of the East India Company, the only schools which are known 
to have existed for the education of the masses were those 
maintained by private school masters, mostly Brdhmans, and 
the standard of education may be judged from the fact that 
boys who had learnt merely to read and write, and to keep a 
few simple accounts were regarded as having " finished their 
education ". None the less, in spite of difficulties, several men 
of literary reputation flourished in the province. Names of 
some of these are given below : — 

1. BhAlan Poet, born at Pdtan in or about Samvat 
1495, ( A. D. 1439). 

2. Bhdlan's son Bhim. 

3. Bhim's contemporary, Narsi Mehta. 

4. Sdmalbhat, bom at the village of Sihuj, TalukA 

Mahmuddbdd. 

5. Samal's contemporay, PremAnand, bom at Baroda 

in or about Samvat 1488 ( A. D. 1432 ). 

G. PremAnand's son Vallabh. 

7. DaydrAm Kavi of Chdndod. 

8. Dalpatrdm DfiyAbhAi, C. I. E. 

9. Narbaddshakar LAlshankar. 

The under-mentioned are the chief Musalmdn historians 
of Gujardt: — 

1. Ali Muhammad Khdn, author of the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi. 

2. Sikandar bin Muhammad, or, Manjdh, author of 
the Mirdt-i-Sikandari. 
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3. Halvai ShirAzi, author of the Taw«lrikh-i-Ahmadi. 

4. Abii TurAb, author of Tawarikh-i-Gujar4t. 

5. HAji Khdn, Poet, who flourished in the time of 
Sultan Ifahmud Begad A. 

Last to be mentioned, but not the least, are the means of com- 
munication so very necessary for the development of trade and 
commerce. It may safely be said that, before the country came 
into British possession, there was not a metalled or made road in 
the province. Shortly after the East India Company assumed 
the Government of Gujarat, a good road was constructed from 
the port of Gogha, via Dhandhukdand Bdvla,to Ahmadabdd and 
thence to Harsol, a length of one hundred and sixty-two miles. 
After this a branch from Sarkhej to Viramgdm, a distance of 
thirty miles, was constructed at a cost of upwards of two hun- 
dred twenty-six thousand rupees. Since then numerous roads 
and bridges have been constructed throughout the province at 
an enormous cost, to the great development of trade. Since 1860 
still greater benefits have been conferred on the country by the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway, also by the RdjputAnA Mdlwd Railway 
opened in 1877, and by the several KdthidwAr railways con- 
structed since 1880 by the chiefs of Bhdvanagar, Gondal, Jwair 
gadh, Porbandar and Morvi. 

These facilities have greatly improved the conditition of the 
people, both traders and agriculturists, whose produce now finds 
its way to the remotest parts of the country and to foreign lands, 
whereas formerly the demand was for the most park confined to 
the province itself, and prices were consequently low. 

With all these advantages, the facilities afforded by postal 
and telegraphic communication must not be lost sight of. These 
are not confined to cities and towns alone, but arrangements for 
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receipt and delivery of letters have been extended to those vil- 
lages where there are schools, and letter boxes are placed at most 
of the smaller villages even. Thus for the trifling cost of a 
quarter or half an anna, all persons are enabled to communicate 
with the most distant parts of India. 

As education, and with it the condition and status of the 
people increased. Government created new posts such as those of 
Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, Judges of Small Cause Courts 
and other appointments. Goveniment have also raised the pay 
and grades of Subordinate Judges and MAmlatddrs ( Reveme 
officers with magisterial powers ), and have opened to natives, 
on their passing a certain standard of exanimation in England, 
appointments in the Civil Service, with the result that now 
native gentlemen are holding some of tlie most responsible ap • 
pointments in the Revenue, Judicial, Educational, Postal and 
other departments, appointments formerly reserved for Euro- 
pean officers alone. It is to the credit of the natives also that 
they have generally discharged faithfully and efficiently the 
high trusts reposed in them. Each of the High Courts has a 
native judge on its Bench, and natives have seats in the Legis- 
lative Councils, which have very lately been enlarged in order 
to provide for the better representation of the people. The right 
of interpellation has also been granted under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions. 

Peace abroad and tranquillity at home are the mottoes of 
the British Government in India. By the feuds of neighbours, 
the quarrels of cliiefs, and the strife of nations, the inhabitants 
of GujarAt were, for hundreds of years, exposed to all the losses 
and horrors which civil' war and foreign invasion can bring 
upon a people. Irregular and arbitrary taxation, forced labour, 
uncertainty of possession, religious persecution, plundering, ex- 
tortion, torture and murder, theso wero too frequently the 
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characteristics of the rule of the Muhamnadans and the MarA- 
thds. In their place the British Government raises its revenue 
by regular and comprehensible assessments, and with that re- 
venue provides for the even administration of justice between 
man and man, gives perfect religious freedom and equality, and 
secures the life of the individual from private attack, and the 
safety of the province from foreign invasion. 

And with peace have come the blessings of peace, the in- 
crease of trade, the increase of intercourse, the increase in faci- 
lities of communication, and the increase of civilization. No 
Government can be accounted perfect, and the criticisms of a 
press, freer through the magnanimity of the ruling power than 
that of the continental nations of Europe, may indicate with no 
uncertain voice the deficiencies of the British rule ; but the 
thoughtful man, who compares the liistory of India and of Guj- 
jarAt in the I7th and 18th centuries with that of the 19th cen- 
tury, and who reads his history in a manly and truth-seeking 
spirit, will acknowledge that the principles under which he is 
now ruled are principles based on a high morality, a strict ad- 
herence to justice, and an honourable endeavour to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. Nor will he escape the 
conviction that any change in the conditions of rule in India 
will assuredly restore the anarchy, the ruin and the desolation 
from which the country has been delivered by the British rule ; 
and in this conviction the author, in now laying aside liis pen, 
humbly prays that God, of His infinite grace and goodness, will 
establish for ever the throne of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, and grant unto her and her heirs to reign in peace and 
prosperity over the many millions of her loyal and devoted 
Indian subjects. 
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APPENDIX C. 

List of KiTigs of the Chdvadd dynasty. 





From A. D. 


To A.D. 


Pebiod of Reion. 


1. 


Van Rdj ... 746 


806 




60 


years. 


2. 


YogRAj ... 806 


841 




35 


» 


3. 


KnhemBdj... 841 


866 




25 


» 


4. 


Bhuvad ..."XSee 


895 




29 


)f 


5. 


VirSinh ... 895 


920 




25 


» 


6. 


Ratna Ditya. 920 


935 




15 


if 


7. 


SdmantSinL 935 


942 




7 


» 




Total 19 


6 years. 
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APPENDIX P. 

List ef the Muham/inadan BvXta'na of GuQara't :-^ 

Year of accessioD. 

1. SultAn Muzaffar 1 1407 A. D. 

2. ,, Abinad 1 1410 ,, 

3. „ Muhammad 1 1442 ,, 

4. y, Kutb-ud-din 1451 „ 

5. „ IMLud (reigned only one week). 1469 „ 

6. ,, Mahmud Begada. ••• * ... 1459 „ 

7. ,, Muzaffar II. ... *. 1511 „ 

8. „ Sikandar (reigned two months and 

sixteen days ) «• ..* 1526 ,, 

9. „ Mahmud II 1526 „ 

10. „ Bahddur 1526 „ 

11. „ Muhammad Fdruki.... ... 1537 „ 

12. ,. Muhammad III 1537 „ 

13. „ Ahmad II 1654 „ 

14. „ Muzaffar III. 1561 to 1572. 
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APPENDIX €}. 

List of 8irkdr8,or districts in Oujardt in the time of 

the Muhammadan Sultdns, 

I. Central plain of Gujarat. 

1. Pdtan. 5, Baroda. 

2. Ahmaddbdd. 6. Broach. 

3. Godhrd. 7. Ndndod. 

4. Chdmpdner. 8. Surat. 

II. In the North. 

1. Jodhpur. 3. Ndgor. 

2. Jhdlor. 4. Sirohi. 

III. In the North-East. 

1. Dungarpur. 

2. Bd»nswddd (now in Mdlwd). 

IV. In the East and South-East. 

1. NandurbAr (now in Ehdndesh). 

2. Mulher (Bagldnd), 'now in Ndsik. 

3. Bdmnagar (Dharampur), now in Surat. 

V. In the South. 

1 . Ddndd Edj pur ( Janj ird). 

4. Daman (now held by the Fortagoese). 

VI. In the West. 

1. Somndtb. "i 

2. Sorath. > now in Kittu&nie. 

3. Nav4nagar.; 

VII, In the North-West, 
1. Kacbh. 

Total 25. . 
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Bapees. 

1. The territorial revenue of the abore 25 

districts yielded ... ... ... 584,00,000. 

2. Tribute from the rulers of Ahmadnagar, 

Bij&pur, Berdr, Oolkondd and Burhdnpur. ... 112,00,000. 

3. Custom dues from 25 ports on the western 
coast of India and 26 foreign ports, some of them 
in India and others in the Persian Qulf and along 

the" Arabian Coast. ... ... ... 450,00,000. 



Total... 11,46.00,000. 



Note. The amount of revenue mentioned in item ] appears 
to be that recovered in A. D. 1571. 

That in item 2 shows the revenue prior to Sultdn Baha- 
dur's death, inasmuch as the tribute from ports held by 
the Portuguese and the Deccan kings ceased after that 
Sultdn's death. 

Item 3 gives the amount realized prior to 1560 A. D. 
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APPENDIX H. 

List of Sirkdra ( districts ) during the Mughal Rule, 

Of the 25 districts mentioned in Appendix G. the following 
were reannexed to their original provinces by the Emperor 
Akbax*'s order in or about A. D. 1578. 

2 Jhl'r } Transferred to RdjputAnl 

3. NAgor Transferred to Ajmer. 

\' ^"^^^A^'uA I Transferred to KhAndesh. 

5. Nandurbar. ...J 

6. Bassein ] Remained in the pos- 

7. Bombay ,(Mumbai). > session of the Portu- 

8. Daman ) guese. 

9. DindA RAjpur, Given to one of the rulers of 

(JanjirA). ... Ahmadnagar as dowry on 

the occasion of his mar- 
riage with Bahddur Sh&h's 
daughter. 

There remained sixteen Sirk&rs, of which six were held by 
Zamind&rs, or feudal chiefs, paying tribute to Government. 

1. Kachh. 4. RAmnagar (Dharampur). 

2. Sirohi. 5. Dungarpur. 

3. Somndth. 6. BAnswddd. 

The remaining ten districts were administered by Im< 
perial oflScers, 





No. of subdivisions. 


1. AhmadAbAd 


• •* 33 


2. Broach 


14 


3. PAtan 


17 
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4. 


Baroda 




4 


6. 


Ndndod 


« 


12 


6. 


Chiuipdner 




U 


7. 


Godbrd 




11 


8. 


Sorath 




63 


9. 


Nav^nagar 




17 

Total.. .184 



The revenue of the Surat district was sepaiately assigned 
to its manager, who was sty lad Mutsadi. That district is there«- 
t'ore not included in this list. 

The revenue of the 10 districts, including Surat, and the 
tribute from the six tributary chiefs, amounted in Akbar's time 
to Rupees 1,99,91,130. This revenue continued, according to 
the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, up to the time of the Emperor Muham- 
mad Shdh. A. ;D. 1719-1748, but before 1762 it fell to 
1,23,50,000 rupees. 
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BritishGovemmenton 
condition of receiving 
half its revenue. 


The population of 
the chief city, NadiAd, 
is 29,048, that of the 
head-quarter town, 
Kaira is 10,101. 


The population of the 
chief city, Godhrd, is 
14,691. 

This district was 
exchanged by Sindhia 
for territory near 
JhAnsi in A. D. 1861. 
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INDEX. 



A. 

Abhesmgh, 171—175, 179. 

Abu, 26,31, 38,39, 81,82. 

AdAlaj, battle of, 171. 
well at, 95. 

Ahmad Khattu Ganj-Baksh 

Shekh, 65, 66, 79, and n, 80. 

Ahmad ShAh Abddli, 196. 

Ahmad SultAn 1. 63,64; founds 

AhmadAbAd, 65-69; his ex- 
ploits, 70—78; 95, 96. 

Ahmad Sultin II. 130—132. 

AhmadAbAd, founding of, 65- 
69; taken by Akbar, 135; 138, 
139, 142-144, 153; half of the 
city made over to the MarA- 
thAs,180, 182; joint ruleof the 
PeshwA and the GAekwAd, 
190-193; 210, 211, andti; 219 
-223;takenbytheEnglish,241 

and n; subsequent improve- 
ments and prosperity, 281; 
283; floods &c,, 297, 298; 305. 

Ahniadnagar founding of,75, 
102, 161, 276, 277. 

Ajay Pal, 37. 
Ajnicr, 15, 40, 115. 
Akbar, the Great, 134-149. 
AIA-ud-din Khilji, 48-50; 55. 

Ali Muhammad KhAn, Author 
of the MirAt-i- Ahmad 1, 1 
appointed BAdshAhi DiwAn, 
174, 191. 

Anand Mogri, battFe of, 78. 



Anand BAo GAekwAd MahA- 

rAj, 224 225, 252. 
AngriA pirates, 194. 
AnhilwAr PAtan, founding of 

10, 11; 20, 22, 43, 46,47,70, 

108, 122, 165. 
Arabs, 7, 225, 226, 248. 
ArAs or AdAs, battle of, 166, 

203, 204, 207. 
Arjun Dev, 47. 
AsA, or AshA Bhil, 27, 65. 
AshAval, or AsArvA, 27, 62, 63; 

DAdA Hari*s well at, 95. 
Asoka, or Ashoka,the Great,2. 
AssAye, battle of, 244. 
Aurangzeb, 149, 155, 156, 161 

—163. 

Authors: Hindu Period, 53. 
„ Later Periods, 507. 
Azam KhAn's palace, 154. 



B. 

BAW, 171, 173 and «,178, 184, 
197. 

Bahddur.son of Muzaffitr, III., 
148, 149. 

Bahddur GiI4ni, 91, 92. 

Bah&dur Sli&h, king of Guj- 
rdt, 106—123. 

Biji Rtlo I. 1 
Bdji RAo II. 

wji I. r 



Bijj:' T ^*' ySee Peshwi. 



i>aiaji 1. I 

BAliji Biji IUo.j 



BAUainor, 174. 185, 186, 195, 
197. 
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Bipi, founder of the Mewdr 
dynasty, 51 n, 

Barodi, 65 and n, 97 and 7i, 
141—143, 152, 162; taken by 
PilAji 166—170; taken by 
Abhesingh, 173; finally re- 
taken by the GAekwAd, 174, 

202, 203, 206, 212, 218, 226, 
257, 258, 264, 265. 

Bassein, 93, 147, 202, 213, 215, 
228. 

BehrAm Gor, 12. 

Beyt, 87, 241, 260. 

BhAgvatai system of revenue, 
54, 155, 

Blidts of Nadiad, Traga com- 
mitted by, 204. 

BhatArk king, 4. Appendix B, 

315. 
BMvnagar, founding of, 177; 

203, 248 and n. 
Bhil Corps, 279, 293. 
Bhildpur, 157; battle of, 172; 

205. 
BhimDevI, 19-22,25,26. 
Bhim Dev XL, or Bliim Bliolo, 
37—44. 

Bhogilal Prdnvalabhdas, 211. 
Bhoj Rdja, 26. 
Bhuj, 225, 247, 272. 
Bliuwar Kaja, 7 — 10. 
Bodhdn, insurrection at, 246. 
Bombay, under the Gujarat 

kings, 92; given in dowry to 



Charles II., 157; transferred 
to the East India Company, 
158;flightofBAji RAoPeshwi 
to, 228; riots of 1893, 303. 

Borradaile, Mr. A. A. 81 n, 234 

Borsad, 183, 184, 186—188, 
192, 220. 

British, 
see English. 

„ East India Company. 

Broach, 3 and n; 110; 126,138, 
139, 143—145, 162, 160, 161; 
under the NawAbs, 176, 182; 
201; taken by the English, 
230; TaldviA riot at, 299— 
301; 304. 

0. 

Cambay, 3 and n, 18; 31, 32, 
46, 48, 49, 124, 142, 144, 152, 
167, 179, 191, 195, 216, 219, 
301, 302. 

Chdmpdner, founding of, 70 
and 7i; 79, 80; taken by Mah- 
mud BegadA 89, 90; 105, 109, 
120, 126, 170. 

ChAmund, 17—19. 

Cliauth and Sardeshmukhi, 
163 and n, 164, 166, 167, 
169, 170, 178. 

Chavadd, Kings, 2, 7, 9—12; 
appendix C, 317. 

Chitor, 70, 81, 82, 101—103, 
106, 114, 115, 117, 121 rh 
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Chok Rand, 58 n. 

Coins, 3 and n, 135, 153 n, 
158, 195,270, 271. 

Company of Merchants trad- 
ing to the East Indies, 150. 
See also East India Company. 

D. 

Dabisalim, 23 and n, 24. 
Dabhoi, 47, 170, 173, 205, 210, 

241. 
Dadabhai Naurozji, 2G3, 264, 

and n. 

Damiji GaekwM 1, 164. 
Damaji Gaekwid II., 172, 173, 

178, 181-183, 186, 188-190, 

197-199. 
Daman, taken by the Portu- 

guese,131; under the Gujarat 

Sultdns, 147. 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, 12. 
Daud Sultdn, 82. 
Daulatfibad. See Baroda. 
Delhi, 61, 62, 107; sacked by 

Xa<lir Shah, 181 n\ 197. 
Dhaba<le, 163, 164, 171—174, 

187. 

Dhanduka, 35 and 7i, 45. 
Dhar, 28, 73, 99, 101. 

Dharampur,140, 149,150,160. 
Dhodap, battle of, 198. 
Dholka, 2, 45, 46, 142, 170, 

179 ; Bakri-Id disturbance, 
301. 
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Dhrol, battle of, 146, 147. 
Dilwara, 35, 45, 99. 
Disarming throughout India, 
293. 

Diu, landing of the Pdrsis at, 

13;92,110, 114, 120; 122,123; 

acquired by the Portuguese, 

124 and n, 
Dohad, 29, 73, 80, 98, 109, 165. 
Dungarpur, 102. 
Duncan, The Hon. Jonathan, 

222, 228. 
Durlabhsen, 19. 
Dutch, 152. 
D wArkd, 2, 87, 260,seeKrishna. 

E. 

Earthquake of A. D. 1819, 66, 
67. 

East India Company,157,168, 
194,207,222,223,227,236. 

Education, 53, 271, 283, 284, 
306, 307. 

Elphinstone,Tho Hon.Mount- 
stuart, 6, 240, 242, 243. 

English, advent of the, at 
Surat, 150 ; gain command 
of the Surat castle 196; take 
Broach 201 ; assume sole 
government of Surat, 223; 
acquire possession of the 
Peshwd's territories, 245. 

F. 

Fair, at SAmliji, 192, 278; at 
Sukal Tirth,19 n. See Utaa 
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Famine, 47, 154, 187 n, 216. 
Fatchsing GAekwdd MahAriy, 

200, 202—203, 206,207,210, 

212, 213, 215, 217. 
Fatehsing, Regent of Anancl 

RAo Maharaj, 241, 251. 
Fatehwadi village, founding 

of, 145. 
Faweett, Mr. E. G. 234. 

Female Education, see Edu- 
cation. 

Female Infanticide, 233-235, 
257, 273. 

Floods, 147 and ??, 182 n, 298 

and n. 
Forbes, Mr. A. K., author of 

the "Has Mala ' 2; 288. 

Forbes, Mr. James, author of 

"Oriental Memoirs", 210. 
French, 152, 208. 
Frere, Sir Bartle, 262. 

G. 

GdekwAd, rise of the, 164. See 

Baroda. 
Gdngad, 51. 

Gangddhar Shdstri, 237, 238. 
Ganpat Rdo GAekwdd Maha- 

rAj, 257, 258. 
Gdutam Putra, 3. 
GimAr, 2, 9, 10, 71, 85, 86. 
Goa, 92 and n. 
GodhrA, 29, 45, 80. 

GoghA, 68, 73, 87, 110 n, 146, 
151, 178, 192. 



GohelwAd,73. 

Gondal, 219. 

Govind RAo MaliAraj , 1 98, 200, 
201,202,206,217-220,224. 

Grab Ripu of ^Qrath, 15, 16. 

GujarAt; under th^ Bhils and 
Kolis, 1; conquered by Ka- 
nishka, 3; under the ChAvdA, 
the Solanki and the VAghelA 
kings, 10-54; under the Delhi 
monarchs, 55 — 64, under in- 
dependent]^SultAns, 65-1 34. 
See AhmadAbAd. 

GujarAt Irregular Horse, 255 
and n, 259, 286. 

GujarAt Vernacular Society, 
284. 

GuptA kings, 3, 4. 

H. 

Habshis, 187, 196. 

Haidar Ali of Mysor, 209, 214, 

215, 218. 
HAlol, 105, 109. 
HemAchArya, 35 and n, 37, 53. 
Hieun Tsiang, 5, 6. 
Hindus, oppressions on the, 

128, 149 and 71. 
Holkar, 177,196, 202, 203, 

212, 218, 228, 229. 
Hoshang, SultAn of MAlwA,70 

71, 74, 75, 111. 
HumAyun, Emperor of Delhi, 

113, 116—121, 134. 
Husain EhAn Batangi, 286. 
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L 

Idar, 60 and n, 69, 70, 75, 76, 
79, 92, 98, 99, 101 and 71, 102, 

139, 141 and n, 145, 155— 
157, 161; taken possession of 
by the Jodhpur family, 176 
and 7i; 177, 186,193,194. 

J. 

Jafar Khdn, Viceroy of Guja- 
rat, 59, 60, 62. See also 
Muzaffar Shah. 

Jahangir, Emperor of Delhi, 
151—153. 

Jains, 31, 35, 37, 38, 52, 53; 
155. 

Temple at AhmaddbAd built 
by Sheth Hathisingh, 283. 

Janjira, under the Gujardt 
Sultans, 147. 

JAm, 13 71, 145, 157, 232, 247. 

James I.,kingof England,152. 
James, Mr. H. E. M. 235. 

Jamshed,137i. 

Jawan Mard KhAn Babi, 177, 
184-186, 188, 190, 191, 193. 

Jayshekar Chiivadii, king of 
PauchAsar, 7,8. 

Jhilawar, 104,112. 

Juniighad, 2, 4; besieged and 
taken by Sidhraj,29, 30; 57, 
60; 71, taken by Mahmud 
BegadA, 86, S7; 146, 198. 



K. 

Kachh, 3, 9, 16; 31, 50, 146, 
153; first appointment of Re- 
sident, 247; deposal of RAv 
Bhdrmal 272; installation of 
Rao Desalji, 273. 

Kadi, 73; battles at, 219, 224, 
225. 

Kaira, 227 and n. 

Kalian Rde of Cambay, 46. 

Kalol, 95, 96. 

Kanauj, 1, 3, 4, 31. 

Kanhoji GAekwdd, 218, 219, 
224, 226 and n. 

Kanij, battle of, 122. 

Kanishka (Kaneksen), 3, 5. 

KankariA Tank, 81, and n. 

Kanthdji Kadam, 166, 167, 
170, 177, 178. 

Kapadvanj, SO, 166, 169, 179, 
191, 226. 

Karan Ghelo, 47—50. 

Karan ( Solanki ), 26, 27. 

KarnAvati, 27 and n. 

KAthiAwAr, 85, 145, 146, 231^ 
233, 240; supreme power ves- 
ted in the British Govern- 
ment, 249, 273; 302, 303, ap- 
pendix J. 330. 

Khande RAo MahArAj GAek- 
wAd, 258—261. 

Khande RAo GaekwAd, JAgir- 
darof Kadi, 187,188,193, 
202, 206. 
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Ehushdlchand Nagarsheth, 
174. 

Kirki, battle of, 243, 244. 

Koukan, 35. 

Koregion, battle of, 244. 

KotA, 76. 

Koth, Thdkor of, 51. 

Krishna, 2. 

Elshtrapa kings, 3, appendix 
A, 312. 

Kshem R4j, 20. 

Kumdr Pdl, 33—37, 53. 

Kutb-ud-din, Lieutenant of 
Shihdb ud-din, Ghori, 42. 

Kutb-ud-din, SultAn of Guja- 
rat, 80—82. 

Kutb-ul-Alam of BatwA, 83. 

L- 

Lakhumal Dev, 43. 
Local Boards, 306 and ^i. 
Lundwdda, 51. 

Mddhav Rao, see Peshwd. 
Mddhav Rdo, Sir T., 265, 267 

—269. 

Main Kdnthd, 232, 233, 273, 
274; establishment of Politi- 
cal Agency, 275; 270—279. 

Mahim, 76, 92. 

Mahmud Begadd, Sultdn of 
Gujardt, 83—96. 

Mahmud of Ghazni,18,20— 25. 
Mahmud^Khilji I, 76, 80, 81, 
84, 85, 111, 112. 



Mahmud Khilji II, 98—101, 

111, 112. 
Mahmuddbdd (Mehmaddbdd), 

founding of, 88. 
Mainal Devi, 27, 28. 
Mdldji Bhonsle, 159. 
Maldv Tank, Dholkd, 28. 
Malhdr Rdo Gdekwdd, Jdgir- 

ddr of Kadi, 218, 219, 224, 

225 and n, 
Malhdr Rdo, Gdekwdd Mahd- 

rdj, 262—266. 
Mdlid, 232, 303. 
Mdlwd, 28, 29, 34, 35, 47, 48, 

63,70,72,73,76,98,101,112. 
MdndjiGdekwddMahdrdj,217. 
Mandlik Rdo, 71, 85, 86. 
Mdndvi, 246 and n. 
Mdnsd, 51. 
Mdn Sarovar, 28. 
Mdnekndth Godarid, 67, 68. 
Mardthas,riseof the,159— 162; 

defeated at Pdnipat, 196. 
Mardthd War, the first, 203- 

215. 
Mauryd kings, 2 n,3 n. 
Mirzds, 123, 133,136, 189, 141, 

142. 
Mokherdji Gohel, 57, 58. 
MominKhdn, 177, 179,180, 

182, 183, 191, 198, 196, 216. 

See Cambay. 

Muhammad Shdh I, 79, 80. 
Muhammad Shdh II, 124. 
MuhammadShdhIII,I24*I29. 
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Mul RAj L, 11, 12, 15—18. 
Mul Raj 11, 37. 
Municipalities, 305. 
Mutiny of 1857, 258, 262, 285. 
Muzaffar Shah I, 63, 64. See 
also Jafar Khdn. 
Muzaffar Shah II., 97—103. 

Muzaffar Shdh III, 133-135, 
143_147. 

N. 

Nadidd, 108, 203, 204, 225. 
Nadir Shdh, 181 71. 
Nagars, branches of, 47. 
Nand Fadnavis, 209, 213,217, 

228. 
NanA, adopted son of BAjiRAo, 

289—291. 
Nandod, 62, 71, 72, 109, 110, 

141, 144. See RAjpipla. 
Nandurbar, 71, 105, 131. 
Ndrayan Rdo, see Peshwd. 
Nausherwan the Just, 6, 12. 

Navanagar, 145, and 7i, — 147, 
155,157 7?,183, 232, 247, 248. 
Nur Jahan Begam, 83, 153. 

0. 

Okhamandal, 2, 87, 146, 241, 
260, 261. 

Outlawry: 

Mahikantha, 273—279. 

Kathidwdr, 302,303. 
Oatram, Sir James,, 277. 



P. 

Palanpur, 93, 185, 191, 195, 
249 and n, 250, 298 n, 

Panch Mahdls, the control 
transferred to the British, 
280, troubles in, and Tdtya 
Topi s raid on, 289, 290 ; 
Ndekrd insurrection in.293- 
296;ceded totheBritish,29C. 

Panchdsar, 7, 8. 

Pdndavs, 2. 

Pdnipat, battles of, 141, 197. 

Parsis, the advent of,12 — 14, 
49. 

Patan, see Anhilwdr and 
Prablias Pdtau. 

Patri, 125, 182. 

Peshwd, 

BajiRdo, I., 169,170, 172. 
BAIdji Bdji Rdo, 183, 188. 
Mddhav Rdo I., 198, 202.' 
Ndrdyan Rdo, 202. 
Mddhav Rdo Ndrdyan, 208, 

209, 214, 215. 
Bdji Rdo 11,215 n. 228-230, 

236—240, 242—245. 

Pildji Gdekwdd, 164, 169, 
172, 173. 

Pinddris, 218, 242 and n, 
Piram, 57, 58, 175. 
Portuguese, 92 and n, 110, 

114, 122—124 and n. 137, 

150, 151, 157, 158. 
Prabhds Pdtan, riots at, 303. 
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Prithvi Rdj, 38—42. 

PunA taken by Yeshvant 
RAo Holkar,retaken for the 
Peshwd 228, taken by the 
English 242—245, 

Q 

Queen Elizabeth, 150. 

Queen Victoria, assumes di- 
rect control of the Govern- 
ment of India,291 ; assump- 
tion of the title of the 
Empress of India by, 291 n, 

R. 

RAdhanpur, 9 ; treaty with 

the English, 250. 
Raghunath Rio Peshwa, 190, 

191, 198, 202-208, 215 and n. 
Railways, 178 n, 258 and n, 

270, 284. 
RAjpiplA, 58, 62, 109, 112,137, 

140,150,164, 226,279,280, 

288. See also NAndod. 

Ramnagar, see Dhnrampur. 
RAnaji L, 58, 90. 
Randji 11, 90, 91. 
Ranik Devi, 29—31. 
Rangoji, 178, 179, 183—185, 

186—188. 
RAnpur, founding of, 58; 90, 

91, 154, 181. 
Reid, Mr. G. B., 301. 
RewA KAnthA, control vested 

in the British Government, 



279; formation of separate 

Political Agency, 280. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 152. 
Rogers, Mr. Alexander, 287, 

and n, 288, 295. 
RudramAl Temple at Siddh- 

pur, 15; 28. 

s. 

SahajAnand SwAmi, 211. 

SAhu RAjA, 162-164, 188. 

SAlsette, 202, 215. 

SAmant Singh, 11. 

SambhAji, 161. 

SAnand, 96. 

SanjAn, settlement of PArsis 

at, 13, 14; given to the 

Portuguese, 131. 
SankhedA BahAdarpur, 72, 

218, 225. 
SArang Dev, 47. 
SArangji Gohel, 73 and n. 
Sarkhej, 65, 79, 144. 
Sati, 255, 275. 
SaurAshtra (Sorath), under 

the Kshtrapas, 3; 4-7, 9,- 15, 

16, 31, r2, 73, 86, 87, 136, 

143, 195, ( See also KAthiA- 

war. 

SayAji RAo GAekwAd 1., 200. 
SayAji RAo GAekwAd II., 251 

256. 
SayAji RAo GAyekwAd III, 

266, 267; 269-271. 
Sejakji Gohel 58. 
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ShahAlam, 82,83, 86, 88 | 

and 71. 
Shah JahAn, 149, 153, 154, 

156. 
Shahi Bag, 153. 

Shdhji, 150. 

Sliambhuram Garcli, 192,193. 
Shelukar, 219, 220, 236. 
Sheppard, Mr. G. R, 235 

and n. 
Shihab-ud-din Ghori, 37, 39, 

42. 
Shiv^ji, 159-161. 
Siddhpur, 15, 17, 28,48, 241, 

277. 
Siddh Raj Jaysingli, 27-33. 

Sihor, 17, 177 and 91, 183. 
Sikandar, 105. 

Sihtditya,king of Valabhipiir, 
6, 52 and n. 

SilhAdi, king of Raisin, 113. 
Sindh, 26 ; 50, 86, 87. 

Sindhia, 177, 196, 202, 203, 
209, 212—215, 217,218, 230. 

Sir Buland Khan, 165, 168, 

169-172. 
Sirohi, 82, 141. 
Solanki dynasty, kings of 

llie. 12, 15-44. Appendix D. 

3 1 8. 

Sciinof-liwar, 38 — 41. 
Sonindth Mahadev, temple of 

15, 16 ; Mahmad of- Gaznis 



expedition, 20—23 andti; 
48, 60, 146. 

Songadh, 165, 183, 198. 

SukalTirth, 19andH. 

Sultdn's of Gujarat. Appen- 
dices F. G. 

Surat, 65, 69, 131 ; taken by 
Akbar,187; 138, 150 and??, 
arrival of the English, at, 
150-152,158; plundered by 
Shivaji, 159, 160; 175, 176; 
187, 188,196,221, 222; taken 
by the English, 223, 246, 
282, 283, 298, 299; 304. 

T. 

Tiitdr Khan, 61, 62. 
TAtyd Topi, 289, 290. 
Taylor, the Rev. G. P., 3 n, 

153 n. 
Thdsra, 60, 282. 
Timur (Tamerlane), invasion 

of India by, 61. 
Tipu Sultdn, 214 n, 228. 
Todar Mai, 140, 142. 

Treaty, the PeshwA's with the 
Dhdbdd^,theGiakwAd 
and Kanthdji Kadam, 
172. 
,, between the GiekwAd 
and Kanthdji Kadam, 
178. 

„ between the English 
and Raghundth Rdo, 
202. 
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Treaty, between the English 
and Fatehsing, 206. 

„ of purandhar, 207. 
between General God- 
dard and Fatehsing2 1 0. 

of Silbai, 214, 215. 
„ of BarocU, 224 
„ Subsidiary (Baroda), 

227. 

of Bassein, 228. 
between the English 
and Sindhia, 230. 
„ with Fatehsing, 241. 
„ with Rddhanpur, 250. 
Tribhovan PAl, 43, 44, 47. 
TrimbakjiDdnglid, 237—240 

245. 

Tributary chiefs, List of, ap- 
pendix J. 330 — 334. 

Tughlak GhiyAs-ud-din, 57. 
„ Muhammad, 57, 61. 

Firuz, 58, 59. 
Turkish fleet sent against the 
Portuguese 92. 

u. 

Udaipur, 5, 121, 161. 

Ujjain, 58 71,72,74, 113,226. 

Umeta, 195. 

Umreth, 169, 241. 

Uras, 77 n, 79 n, 88 n. See also 
Fair. 

V. 

Vagheld, kings of GujarAt,45 
—51,95,96. Appendix E.320. 



Vdghers, 2, 241, 260, 261. 
VairAtnagar, 2, See Dholkd. 
ValA, 4 and n, 17, 18, 178. 
Valabhipur, 4, 5 — 7, 52. 
Valabhsen, 19. 

Vamansthali (Vanthali), 4, 1 5. 
Van RAj ChAvadA, 1,2, 9-11. 
VarsodA, 51 ti, 
Vastu PAl and Tej Pal. 45. 
VikramAditya era, 5 and 7i. 
Village system, 54, 78 and n. 
Virdhaval VdghelA, 45, 46. 
ViramgAm, 112, 166,179, 182. 
Vesal Dev of Ajmer, 25, 26. 
Visal Dev VaghelA, king of 
Gujardt, 48, 47. 
Visalnagar, 26, 102. 

w. 

WadhwAn, 30 and n, 181. 
Wadnagar, founding of, 3 7i, 

102, 140, 161, 169. 
Wagad, 79, 92. 
Walker, Colonel, 224-226 ; 

231—233. 
WantA lands, 127 and n, 128. 
Willoughby, Mr. J. P. 275, 

279. 

Y. 

YeshovAman, 29. 
VogRaj.ll. 

z. 

Zor-Talbi tribute, 232, 242, 
249. . 
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